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PREFACE: 


Of the seven studies included in this volume, all 
except the first two are based on lectures delivered 
in 1930-31. 

The discussion of the historical value of the 
rurananaru is a necessary introduction to the considera- 
tion of the problems relating to "Karikala, the early 
Cola king. In the three following essays, an attempt is 
made to present a general view of rural administration 
under the Colas with special reference to the working of 
the Sabhiis of two villages. The celebrated Pariintaka 
inscriptions of XJttaramerur are next studied in detail 
and the nature of their constitutional provisions 
examined. The texts of these inscriptions in Appendix II 
have been corrected, generally on the lines indicated by 
Venkayya. The last essay traces the life and work of 
one of the leading officials of the reigns of Kulottmiga I 
and his son. 

My thanks are due to the Syndicate of the 
University of Madras for sanctioning the publication 
of this work. I am under obligation to the officers of 
the Archaeological Survey of India for the permission 
accorded to me to consult transcripts and impressions of 
unpublished inscriptions. I acknowledge with pleasure 
the assistance rendered by Messrs. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri and S. Vaiyapuri Pillai who read the 
proofs and made valuable suggestions, Mr. V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar who kindly chocked the references, 
and Mr. S. R. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar who prepared 
the Index, 

University op Madras, ■) i? a w 
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THR “PUR AM FOUR PIUNDRED” 

AS A SOURCE OP HISTORY 

Tlio FiirananUru is one of the eight major 
anthologies of the early Tamil classics. Like the 
PadirrnppaUu and many of the poems in the rattuppatfii, 
it lays claim to be a collection of contemporary 
compositions of dilTerent poets on the princes and 
chieftains whose patronage they enjoyed in some fovni 
or other. The colophon at the end of each poem 
generally contains information on the subject of the 
poem, its author and the occasion for its compo.sition. 
The aixthenticity of these colophons has been called in 
question, and it is our object here to* consider whether 
tliis has been done on proper grounds. The matter 
is of some importance to the student of the Early 
History of the Tamil country. If, as is commonly 
believed, the colophons embody a tradition, which, 
apart from the corruptions and lo.sse3 due to neglect 
and time, may be accepted as correct, then we must 
recognise in these poems a quantity of literary evidence 
of unique value; because then, no other part of India 
can be said to provide such sober and realistic pictures 
of contemporary life and politics as these early Tamil 
classics furnish. * The data furnished ])y these poems 
for historical reconstructions will not be the less 
valuable on account of their being drawn from casual 
literary pieces rather than from chroniolcs or other 
works of a professedly historical nature. If, however, 

n 

' That tlus. Is not an iiniluly high estimate oj the value of these poems svill 
be oviilant to those who, tliough not in a position to read the Tamil fniginals, 
have followed the translations of several of the poems hy Pope, KaniikasahlMi 
and other wiiteis in the Indian Antiqmry and elsewhere. 
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tlie particulars rurniahed by the colophons turn out, on 
critical examination, to be undependable improvisations 
of a later age, the value of the poems themselves to 
Ihe historian would be greatly reduced, and they would 
be hardly worthy of any greater credence than most 
other literary works. 

We shall confine our attention, for purposes of the 
discussion that follows, to the Pnram F qnr Hundred, _ 
although many of the arguments would apply with 
equal force to the other collections as well. The 
grammar of Tamil literature classifies its subject-raatier 
under two broad divisions called Almn Puvam, 
often somewhat inadequately equated with Love and 
War respectively. Of these the Puram which deals 
with concrete objective situations (not relating to love) 
IS natm’ally of more interest to us than the endless 
analysis and description of psychic attitudes which 
ai'e the prime concern of the Ahnm. Not that verses 
pertaining to this last division contain no interesting 
allusions to historical events and social customs; but 
these allusions often lack the fullness and directness 
that is characteristic of the references in the Puram 
group. 

The PuranUmm was first published in 1894 by 
MahainahSpadhyaya Pandit V. Svaminatha Aiyar after 
a careful collation of several manuscripts of the text 
and of an old commentary for a part of the anthology. 
He has given a vivid description of the condition of the 
manuscripts when he took them up, and the cautious 
and scientific methods followed by him in the prepara- 
tion of the first edition of this work. Nearly thirty 
years later, in 1923, the same ripe scholar issued a 
second edition with the readings brought up-to-date in 
the light of other manuscripts he had examined in the 

[ 2 ] 
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interval. The coloplions to the poems so far as they 
are known at present, therefore, rest on the authority 
of the best manuscript sources available and the 
unrivalled erudition of the greatest living Tamil 
scholar. 

It miist also be observed at the outset that the 
same scholar drew attention '* to the fact that the 
learned annotator Naccinarkkiniyar himself found a 
difficulty in following the system adopted in the gram- 
matical notes which formed pari of the colophons of 
the Piiramnuru verses. The divergence between the 
system of Ihe Tollappiyam and that followed in the 
colophons was accounted for by Naccmurkkiniyar on 
the supposition that some writers had followed by 
mistake systems of grammar later than the Tollappiyam 
and the Aqattiyam which alone, in his opinion, applied 
1o the anthologies. It is needless for us to accept this 
explanation though his opinion that the notes on the 
PtirananTq'u verses did not follow the TolJcappiyam 
registers a fact which may turn out to be of importance 
in deciding the question of the authenticity of these 
notes. The Tolkappiyam, despite its name and the 
tradition about its mythical antiquity, betrays signs of 
not being absolutely the earliest work in the Tamil 
language ; it is quite possible that a critical study of 
the linguistic and sociological data embedded in the 
IGOO sTitras of this cyclopaedic work may establish a 
relatively late date for it. A slight investigation of the 
employment of finite verbal forms ending in ‘ 
in the PiimmnTo'u has led one scholar f to the con- 
clusion that some of tho verses in that collection are 
anterior to the TolkUppiyam in time. The divergence 

* Pref.ice to the first edition. 

|- Mr* K. N Si%'iraj.\ Pillai — eiwrim t^tnecoi^ fiiavSjam (Madras 
University, 1929) 
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between tlie grammatical notes to the Ptiram verses and 
tlie system of the Tolkappiyam must, on this line of 
argument, be accounted for on a hypothesis which 
would be the reverse of that employed by Naccinark- 
kiniyar. There is nothing intrinsically m’ong about 
suggesting such an antiquity to the Puram collection, 
though it is a fact that we have no information about 
the compiler or his time. For in one instance, that 
of the Kalitiogai, we have evidence of the collection 
having been put together by Nallanduvauar, one of 
the poets represented in the collection itself •, and this 
shows that a priori assumptions on the length of time 
that intervened between the actual composition of the 
poems and the time when they were brought together 
in an anthology or their colophons supplied may not 
be as sound as they appear. 

It is not our aim in this essay to reach a final 
conclusion on the difficult issries thus raised. Though 
the volume of the literature of the Sangam is not great, 
the historical and linguistic problems presented by it 
are so complex, and competent scholars who can deal 
with them systematically from all aspects are so few, 
that their proper study can hardly he said to have 
begun. The linguist waits for the historian to settle 
the chronology of this literature, without a knowledge 
of which the study of tire growth in language is not 
feasible ; the historian on the other hand, seeing how 
inconclusive the other lines of evidence are on this 
question, hopes for some conclusive results from tlie 
study of language development. We have therefore to 
wait for a synthesis to he effected between the different 
lines of approach and for definite conclusions to emerge 
on the intenral chronology of this literature. Our 
object here is limited to examining the soundness of 

^[ 4 ] 
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Ihe considerations that have been urged against the 
authenticity of the colophons of the Purampjiru, against 
llieir being accepted as a proper basis for history. 

llr. Venkayya remarks: “ The Tamil anthology 
Piiramniirn, for instance, furnishes the names of a 
number of Co]a kings. It is extremely doubtful if we 
shall ever be in a position to fix definitely the period 
when they flourished, much less make out a connected 
history of their reigns. No doubt we have literary 
documents assigned — by whom and when we do not 
know — to the reigns of these Co|a kings. But the 
evidence fru’nished by these documents and the 
tradition connecting them with particular Cola kings 
have to be received with caution.” This caution in 
dealing with literary evidence is, in itself, admirable. 
But then, having imposed this reserve* on himself in 
accepting the evidence of literary tradition on Karikala 
Cola among others, Mr. Venkayya proceeds forth- 
with to accept unreservedly all the statements made 
in eleventh century inscriptions about events that 
happened, if at all, five centuries before their date, and 
to suggest on their basis a “provisional date of the 
Cola king Karikala.’’ Now, one may ask w'hether 
any statement gains in trustworthiness merely because 
it is engraved on copper or stone and not wi’itfen 
on palm leaf or other more perishable material, and 
whether it is not possible for a deliberate invention to 
get into an epigraph, or for a correct tradition to be 
transmitted in successive copyings of literary docu- 
ments. The exaggerated caution assumed by some 
epigraphists in theii’ approach to literary evidence, and 
the childish faith they occasionally exhibit in hugging 
the most palpable lies set down on stone and copper 

• A. S. 1. 190S-6 p lf4 n. 
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may raise a legitimate doubt as to wlicther their obiter 
dicta on literary questions are entitled to the same 
regard as their considered ojjinion on technical matters 
within their pnrview. In any case, it is a strange 
procedure to adopt in the name of caution to prefer, 
in writing the history of Karikala, the late legends of 
the Eastern Caluhya and Telngn Coda grants to the 
sober and realistic statements about that king in the 
Purammiru and the Pattuppalju simply because we 
cannot be sure about who ascribed these poems to 
Karikala’s reign and when. Elsewhere, f apparently 
Ijecanse of the common name Killivalavan, Mr. Ven- 
Icayya identifies the Cola kmg of the MnnimeJealai story 
with the Cola who died at Kulamurram J concerning 
whom there are eighteen poems in the Pztranaunni 
by no fewer than ten poets and makes tlie following 
observations : “ li\ the note appended to each of these 
poems is mentioned the name of the king which ctoes 
not figure in the body of the poem. Consequently, the 
assumption that these ten poets were contemporaries of 
the king is baaed on tradition current at the time when 
the notes were added. In the absence of definite 
information as to the authenticity of the tradition on 
which the notes are based, it is safer to abstain from 
drawing any historical conclusions from them.” It must 
be stated, however, that in writing so, Mr. Venkayya 
may have been influenced by his view, which he 
subsequently withdrew ^ in his notice of the Sinna- 
maiiur plates, that the anthology of the PuranSnum 

* Mr. Venkayya also ■writes; " According to Tamil literatnie there was a 
Pallav.s king ruling at Kanci as a contemporary of KarUcal.i," and to Koklti}}i’i 
son by a Naga princess "was subsequently assigned Ton^aina^u." Neither of 
these statements is supported by die sources. 

+ E. I. XI p, 333 "n. 3. 

t In this Dr. S. K. ‘Aiynngar has followed him — Mminiilihahi in its 
historieal setting, p. 35. 

H A. R. E. 1907 paragraph 17. 
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was compiled by Perundevaiiar, a protege of the 
Pallava Nandivarman III. The truth is that Perun- 
devanar, whose invocatory poems lead off many of the 
Sangam anthologies, was an earlier poet of whose 
Tamil rendering of the Bhuratam, doubtless that 
mentioned in the larger Sinnamanur plates, only a few 
verses have been preserved to us in the o^uotatious of 
later commentators. There is no reason to STippose 
that he edited the anthology. It is surprising that 
the correction furnished by the Papdya plates from 
Sinnamanur is ignored by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar * who repeats the antiquated view, that 
Peruudevanar the contemporary of Nandi III and the 
author of a Bhuminvenha was also the anthologist of 
the Sangam poems. 

In the Hi&tory of the Tamils, the same author 
mahes some statements on the PtiranUnuru and urges 
certain considerations against the authenticity of the 
colophons which, if weUfounded, would prove almost 
fatal to all chance of our getting any history from that 
collection. It is^ therefore, necessary to examine them 
carefally. We shall be led, however, too far afield if 
we enter on a discussion of his general views on the 
internal chronology of these poems, or the tests he 
adopts for separating earlier anthologies from later 
ones and so on ; such a discussion is not necessary for 
the limited purpose before us. Of the Pitramnuru he 
says : “ It differs from tlie other collections in several 
ways. First, it deals with the wars of kings and the 
gifts they gave to the poets who sang them. Secondly, 
dealing with wars, it also contains a utimber of elegies 
on dead kings and nobles.” These are, as has been 

• See Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiy.mgar, Hhtory- of the Tamils p, 138. In his 
footnote il6 refers his readers to his Tamil work on. the Pallavas where, it may be 
noted, he asserts that the Piin^ya charters contain nothing about tite Sangam. 
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pointed out already, jnsi the ditrerenliac of ruvapporuj 
and hence their great interest for ua. We may notice, 
though without stressing it, the inaccuracy of pai't of 
the statement which follows : “ Tlic first half of this 

anthology deals with the fonnor subject (wars and 
gifts), the next fourth with the latter (deaths), and the 
last foiu’th seems to be a miscellaneous supplement 
in which odes discovered later on both subjects were 
thrust.” The division of the collection into two homo- 
geneous sections and a third forming a miscellaneous 
supplement is purely imag'iuary, and there is nothing 
to support the suggestion made that the last section 
was an afterthought or a later addition. Moreover, on 
the evidence of one manuscript, Pandit Svaminatha 
Aiyar suggests that the Puram had three divisions — 
ftrnm, ]}orui and tiibnm. It is, however, when wo reach 
the next distinction drawn hj’’ Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangav 
between the Puram and the other oolloctions, that his 
misstatements attain serious proportions. Tic says : 
“Thirdly, to a large number of tlicse Pit ram poems, 
colophons are added, noting the occasions when the 
poems were composed. These colophons seem to have 
been written by a person later than the one who made 
the anthology and who derived the information partly 
h}'' a study of the poems and partly from ti’adition. ” 
To say that colophons to individual poems are a 
distiiiffuishing feature of the Puram Four TLiudred 
is not correct. The objective nature of the Pvmm 
jiecessitated longer colophons mentioning the personnel 
and occasion of each composition, unlike the Aham 
verses which were for the most part self-contained 
and therefore got only brief colophons giving short 
grammatical ne-tes and the name of the composer. 
Colophons similar to those of the Puram are also to be 
foimd attached to some of the songs in the Pnltuppaltu 
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and to poems in the ‘Ten Tens’ {Padirnip;paitu) that 
have come down to ns. To say, then, that colophons 
were written for a large number of poems in the Puram 
is to imply that there are several for which no such 
colophons are known to have existed. There is nothing 
to support this implication. Only the state of our 
manuscript sources * has been responsible for the 
irretrievable loss of several of them. Lastly, to 
postulate two persons one of whom supplied the colo- 
phons at an indefinite internal after the other had made 
the anthology is altogether gratuitous. Why the 
author of the anthology could not have himself read 
the poems and accepted traditional information at 
the time the anthology was made, and supplied the 
colophons ; further, why the colophons might not have 
been added to individual poems earlier than their entry 
into an anthology are matters which .are apparently 
not deemed worthy of consideration by Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar. The truth is that we now know so little of 
the technical conditions which governed the propaga- 
tion and preservation of literature and literary tradition 
in the distant past that it is unprofitable to hazard 
surmises against which may be pitted other surmises 
not less plausible. But this we do know ; that in some 
manner that seems to us such a marvel, the ancients 
commanded the means of handing down from genera- 
tion to generation, orally or otherwise, a considerable 
litei’ature with exceptional accuracy. The history of 
the Vedic Samhitas with their antihrawaiiis and of the 
early Buddhist Pali literature is sufficient proof of this. 
In the course of generations differences in readings 
cropped up, and particular schools and redactions of 
works died out for one reason and anoither ; but these 
changes did not affect the sirbstantial accuracy of what 

• See PajuUt Svaminatlia Avyar's remarks in his Preface. 
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was actually preserved and handed down. It seems 
therefore only proper to accept the colophons to the 
poems which have reached ns through the same 
channels as the poems themselves as of equal authenti- 
city with the poems to which they are attached, unless, 
indeed, it is proved on substantial grounds tliat the 
colophons were the inventions of a much later age, the 
correct tradition iiaviiig died out long before. 

In trying to establish the unreliable character of 
the colophons to the Puram, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
permits himself to make so many contradictory 
statements that it is not easy to understand his real 
position on questions of vital importance to the dis- 
cussion. Let us first bring together his statements 
about the chronology of the colophons and see how 
they fare in r^ation to one another. In a somewhat 
rhetorical rebuke he administers to modern Tamil 
scholarship, he says: * “It is high time that scholars 
gave xxp confounding the texts of poems with the 
commentaries of probably a thousand years later ”, and 
he makes it clear on the same page that, in his opinion, 
the colophons and the commentaries were composed 
probably between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. 
From this we may conclude that the original com- 
position of the'" poems has to be ascribed to a period 
between the second and the sixth centuries. But then 
we are told that “ the four anthologies were made up in 
the fifth and sixth centuries A.D.” and that, at that 
time, “ for each ode was noted the name of the tinai 
(and perhaps turai) to which it belonged and the name 
of its author.” So that, on the author’s own showing, 
no great interval elapsed between the original composi- 
tion of the poems and their collection in anthologies — a 

* op. p. 410. 
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result wliicli in itself would go far to establish the 
authenticity of the tradition relating to the poems. 
This result is by no means so clear-cut, because else- 
where Ifr, Srinivasa Aiyangar says * that Perundevanar, 
a poet of the ninth centuiy A. D. “ seems to have 
tahen a great interest in the collections of the poems of 
an earlier age, for he lias provided introductory odea 
in praise of ^iva ” to some of these collections. In the 
author’s Tamil book on the Pallavas he states more 
definitely that Perundevanar of the ninth century made 
the anthologies and provided them with introductory 
verses. Then again, it is not clear whether the colophons 
of the Furcim are held to be all of them absolutely 
unreliable and useless for historical purposes, or 
whether only some of them are suspect for certain 
specific reasons, or whether, lastly, because some are 
demonstrably false, the rest have, for that reason, to be 
rejected. “The Puram as we have it,” contends 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, “has besides,! (1) colophons 
indicating the particvrlar occasions when each of the 
first two hundred and sixty-six odes were sung, 
(2) paraphrases of these two hundred and sixty-six odes 
and brief notes grammatical or interpretive (sic). The 
colophons stop where the paraphrases stop and pro- 
bably both were done by an editor of the age when 
commentaries were composed on old Tamil poems, i. e., 
probably between the twelfth and sixteenth centurie.s. 
The colophons, and not the commentaries, are resumed 
with the three hxindred and fifty ninth ode and are 
continued to the end.” Once more the errors in the 
statement of facts in this passage are not only con- 
siderable in themselves, but are such as to lend strong 
support to the hypothesis that the colophons and the 

* p, 139. 

+ i.e„ besides the timi, tuiai and the name of the author at. p, 410. 
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paraphrases of the first paji: of the collection belong to 
one late author. The facts as stated in the passage just 
quoted are : (1) the colophons and the paraphrases 
stop at the 266th ode, and (2) the colophons, not the 
commentaries, are resumed with the 359th ode and are 
continued to the end. The necessary implication is 
that there are no colophons to poems numbering 267 
to 358 inclusive Now this is simply not correct . 
because Nos. 315, 344-5 have colophons like the other 
poems, and on Nos. 361-3 and some other verses we 
have no more information than we get on the odes that 
are said to have no colophons (Nos. 267 to 358). In 
reality, the colophons were furnished for all the odes 
and, as already stated it is only the decayed state of 
the manuscripts that is responsible for the gaps in our 
knowledge. This is sufficiently indicated by the 
learned editor of the work in his preface. Further, it 
is conceivable that the and turai were sometimes 
inserted later, because this can be done by any one who 
knows the rules of grammar and has before hhn 
particular poems and their contexts; but it is in- 
conceivable that these contexts themselves, without 
which the iinai and turai could not even be guessed at 
in several instances, were the inventions of an age 
much later than that to which the poems belonged. 
It is necessary at this point to quote (in translation) the 
remarks on the state of the manuscripts made by Pandit 
V. .Svaminatha Aiyar in his preface to the first edition, 
as these are best calculated to place the commentary 
and the colophons in a proper light. He says: “ In 
this commentary are to be found many words that are 
not in current use. Further, here and there a few 
sentences seem ^o have been misplaced. As there are 
no means at present available to make necessary 
alterations and as I hope later to be able to do so when 
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better manuscripts become available, I have piiblisbed 
them exactly as I found them in the manuscripts. This 
commentary is extant only for the first 266 poems of 
this work ; in no manuscript is found the commentary 
for the remaining poems ; and after poem No. 242 the 
commentary has suffered damage and is somewhat 
confused. We do not know who wrote this commen- 
tary. The discussions of this author in his special 
notes on some poems indicate the existence of an 
older gloss on this work which has not come down 
to us. 

“ The manuscripts of the text of the poems (which 
did not contain the commentary\ besides exhibiting 
several variations due to the excess or shortage of 
letters and words and many confused transpositions, 
did not contain the tinai after some poems, the turni 
after others, and both after yet others ; the names of the 
composei*s had got damaged after some poems, and 
these of the subjects of the poems after others, and 
in some other instances the names of both had dis- 
appeared.” This description of the manuscripts by the 
great scholar who spent so many years in collating 
them should give the quietus to all baseless conjectures 
on the colophons and their relation to the extant 
commentary. 

“It is evident," says Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, * 
’ “ that some of the colophons appended to the poems by 
the editor do not embody tradition but contain guesses, 
sometimes wild.” Our examination of the valite of the 
Puram Four Hundred as a source of history would not 
be complete without a consideration of the cases 
adduced by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar iiu support of his 
statement just quoted. Ilis first inslanoe emerges from 

* 0 /. tit. page 410. 
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a comparison of songs numbered 76 and 77, both said 
to be compositions of a single poet, Idaikkunrur Kilar, 
on tbe same hero, the Paudya Nedunjeliya who was 
victor at Talaiyalanganam. He says : “ It is imposssible 
to believe that the hero victor of Talaiyalaiiganam, 
known to the poet (76) and the boy-hero, unknown to 
the poet (77) were one and the same person.” But was 
the boy-hero unknown to the poet? The operative 
part of the text of Piiram 77 is : 

“ ned\inderk-kodinji poliya ninron 
yar-kol valka-vavan kanni ” 
which is translated by Mr. Aiyangar thus : ” Tie stands 
so as to adorn the carved post of the chariot ; whoever 
he may be, may his garland not fade for a long time.” 
A more literal rendering would be : ” Who verily is it that 
stands so as to adorn the carved post of the chariot ? 
May his garland fiourish I ” Far from being ignorant of 
the identity of the boy-king, the poet is sure that there 
is only one answer to his question. Further if amidst 
the many uncertainties of the .literature of the Sangam, 
there is one fact established beyond all doubt, it is that 
the hero of Talaiyalanganam was a little boy whose 
youth tempted the cupidity of his neighbours. * And 
this raises a strong presumption of the identity of the 
persons to whom Puram 76 and 77 refer; and what 
can be more natural than that an admiring poet should, 
as he does in Puram 77, exaggerate the youth of his hero 
in celebrating his victory and sing of him as a tender 
child who, despite Ids youth, worked wonders on the 
field of battle ? The next instance adduced is Puram 74, 
which is said to have been composed in a Cola prison, 
by a Cera king amazed at his own pusillanimity in 
seeking water ®f his jailors to quench his thirst. The 
colophon says thatdhe prisoner did not drink the water 

• cf. Piiram 73 and the present -writer's The -PH/p^yan Khtgdom pp. 87-8 
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he got, and describes his act in the words : “ uiiij.an 
sollithinjiya pattu which might mean that without 
drinking the water, he uttered the lines and died. This 
is the meaning' accepted by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangai* who 
draws attention to a contradictory tradition related 
in the Tamil-mvalar-carilai which says that this ode 
was composed by the king and despatched to his poet- 
friend Poygaiyar who thereupon sang the ‘Kalavali 
Forty’ and obtained his release. “The fact that the 
two legends contradict each other shows," we are 
assured * “ that supposed traditions which Tamil 
scholars regard as sacrosanct are but biittle reeds to 
lean upon in historical investigation.” The first thing 
to observe in this connection is that the Tamih-Navalar- 
Caritai is, as Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar admits, a demons- 
trably late work of the sixteenth century A. D. f and 
some regard must be had to this in pitting its traditions 
against those in the colophons of the Pifrananuru. 
Further, in this particnlar instance, the note in the 
Caritai leaves altogether unexplained the reference 
to drinking water that occurs in the text of the 
poem. The suggestion has been made { that the Cera 
for whose release the Kalavali was composed by Poygai 
was some king other than the author of Puram 74. 
But it is not possible to accept this, because §eiiganun, 
the Cola king is expressly mentioned both in the 
coloiihon of the Puram song and that of the Kalavali 
as the Gera Irumpovai’s foe and the KalavH celebrates 
^ehganaii’s victory. The real solution is that offered 
by Paiidit Svaminatha Aiyar himself ; ^ we should 

* History of the Tamils p. 414. 

t See Prefnce to T. Kiinakasunclariun Fillai's Edn. of the Caritai p. XU. 

t efi, eit. p. 68. Also A7t/<jswi_7 Edn. by N. M. Venbtt.asami Nattiir, Preface 
pp 4-6. 

• 

SattgaliamiUim Pirfaiatiamilnm p, 94. He is followed by Pandit Ananta- 
r.nna Aiyar in bis edition of the Kaianali, Preface p, 12 8: n. 
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understand the word ‘ tunjiya ’ in the colophon not in 
the sense ‘died,’ but in the not less usual meaning 
‘ slept ’ or ‘ swooned.’ The note in the Navalar-caritai 
which says that the song was despatched to Poygaiyar 
seems hardly trustworthy; because the poet should, 
even without such a reminder to him, have known of 
his king’s fate. The other discrepancies * between the 
notes in the Cavitai and the colophon of Puram 74 
are too inconsiderable to alfect the authenticity of the 
latter. Again, two objections are urged by Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar against the colophon to Puram 47. It says 
that by this song Kovur Kilar saved a fellow poet 
from being put to death as a spy by Nedungilli 
who died at Kariyaru. First “there is nothing in the 
poem remotely suggesting a spy;” secondly, “Kovur 
Kilar was a faA'ourite of the enemies of Nedahgil}i 
i.e., Nalahgi|]i {>,nd Killi Va]avan, and therefore not 
likely to have any influence with Nedungilli.” Neither 
of these objections is sound. The first objection is 
easily met. The translation of the poem given by 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar himself clearly suggests the 
idea of espionage, or at any rate, of some means of 
injuring persons. It is this : “ The life of these seekers 
of patronage is free from the blame of harming others.” 
This in fact is the main argument of the piece and the 
original is very vigorous : 

ipparisil valkkai 
pirarkku-ttidarindanro-vinre , 

The second objection stated above also overlooks 
the argument of the poet, that poets of his kind moved 
freely from one prince to another not taking account 
of their political relations, and that it would be wrong 
to suspect a poet who visited him simply because he 

(P 

* They are: the mention of the ‘ east gate ’ instead of the ‘ west 'gate ’ and 
the number of the poem, given as 168 in the Caritai. 
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had last loi’t tlie court of a political rival. Further, 
by saying that Kovur Kilar was the favourite of the 
enemies of Neduhgijli viz., Nalaiigi]li and Eallivalavan, 
Mr. Aiyangar identifies Nedufigilli who died at Kariyairu 
with Neduiigi]li who was besieged at Uraiyur by 
Nalahgi]li. If this identification is correct, as most 
probably it is, then it would transpire that Kovur Kilar 
was as much friends with Nedungillhas with his foes ; 
for Puram Nos. 44 and 46 ai‘e by Kovur Kilar and on 
Nedungilli. In fact this poet’s successful efforts in the 
promotion of jieace and mutual good wiU among the 
pugnacious princelings of his time come in for special 
notice and appreciation by Dr. G. U. Pope. * Lastly, 
about Puram 173 Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar remarks : “It 
is impossible to regard this ode but as the song of a 
hungry bard in search of a patron ; yet it is attributed 
to a royal personage by the editor of the Puram." 
This objection seems at first sight to be indeed 
well-taken. But Pauijaii is mentioned together with 
Killivalavan by Kovur Kilar in Puram 70, and conse- 
quently there is no inti’insio difi&culty in accepting that 
Killivalavaii who died at Kujamurram and Pannan were 
contemporaries and that the king might conceivably 
have composed a song on his friend Pannan. Though 
the subject-matter of Puram 173 seems hardly suited to 
such a composition, its explanation may be that the 
poem is conceived as the utterance of a bard, a.s 
suggested in all the alternative interpretations given 
in its commentary, f Let us grant, however, that a 
real incongruity may have arisen by a \n’ong poem 
or colophon having been substituted for the right one 
at this point. And a close scrutiny may reveal some 
other instances of a simihir character. But it is 

* I. A. XXIX p 253, , 

t A c«nip!iraoii of this, poem with Puram Nos. 270 and 312, especially the 
fonner, Is very mitractive on this point 
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grossly to exaggerate the issue to say, as Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar does, that ‘^many more such colophons can 
easily be found in the anthology” (italics mine). We 
can hardly expect that in the course of long centuries 
the anthologies have been transmitted to tis without 
errors in details having crept in. But, for this reason, 
to cast a doubt on the accuracy of whole groups of 
poems and their r colophons and to reject them whole- 
sale is to apply standards of criticism which would 
render all historical writing impossible. As is only to 
be expected in such a case, the practice of writers is 
often better than would result from a rigid application 
of the principles enunciated by them, and Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar himself has made far more use of the Puram 
Four Hundred than woidd be proper if he held fast to 
the criticisms urged by him against the credibility of 
the poems and the traditions relating to them as found 
in the colophons. In the next study on Karikala will 
be found instances of colophons fully borne out by the 
texts of poems in different anthologies, sufficient proof 
that the colophons embody genuine history. 

It is also necessary to observe, before closing, that 
the question of the authenticity of the colophons which 
has engaged our attention so far, is different from that 
of the internal chronology of the poems that results 
from our accepiting them. It is indeed true that hasty 
genealogical lists have been evolved for the dynasties 
represented in the poems; these lists lack support 
from the colophons and Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar does 
well to deprecate them. But their shortcomings leave 
untouched the main question of the authority and 
correctness for purposes of history of the literary 
tradition we have been discussing. The method of 
working in data drawn from it in a restoration of the 
past, and the pattern resulting from their disposition 
offer limitless scope to the talent of the individual 
historian. 
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KARIKALA IN HISTORY AND LEGEND 

The name of Karikala fills a great place in the 
early history of the Tamils. Some of the later Cola 
kings of the line of VijaySlaya are known from their 
inscriptions to have borne the name. Several ruling 
families in the Telugu districts claimed descent from 
Karikala. Lastly, he is the centre of many stories of a 
palpably legendary character. The Age of Karikala 
has been the subject of many discussions in recent 
years ; it can hardly be said that any conclusive results 
have yet been reached. 

The primary sources of our knowledge of Karikala, 
the early Tamil Cola king, are literary. We have also 
secondary literary sources of later times, and equally 
late epigraphical references of a vague character. It is 
best to arrange these as far as possible in a chrono- 
logical order and indicate the inforaiation that can 
be gathered from them. The list that follows is not 
intended to be exhaustive, but calculated to show the 
diversity in the nature of the sources we are dealing 
with by furnishing examines of a representative 
character. 

I. Puramnunt . — («) No. 7. The stanza is said 
to have been composed by Karungulal-Adanar on 
Karikala. The king’s name does not figure in the text, 
and it is a general praise of the king's prowess in war. 

(b) No. 65. This is said to 'be a lament of 
Kalattalaiyar uttered when a Cera king, Pemnjeral 
Adan, wounded in the back in a fight with Karikala, 
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resolved to give u]) his life by starviitioii * after such 
an ignominious defeat. The text of the poem mentions 
the wound in the back of the dying king but gives no 
names. We learn, however, from the next verse and 
from AhanUnuru 65, that these events happened, 
exactly as they are given in Pnram 65 and its colo- 
phon, at the battle of Vennipparandalai. 

(c) No. A song by Venni - kkuyattiyar 
compai’ing the relative merits of Karikala and his Cera 
foe after the battle of Vennipparandalai. This piece is 
important because it gives the names of Karikal-valavan 
and Venijipparandalai, and mentions the suicide of the 
enemy — a striking confirmation of the data furnished 
by Puram 65. The author of this poem, whose name 
means “ Potter woman of Venni” was most probably a 
native of Veniji and an eyewitness to the battle that 
took place in its^ neighbourhood. 

(d) Piiram 224. In this poem Karuugalal- 
Adanar, the author of Puram 7 [anie, commiserates the 
world on the loss it sustained by the death of Karikala. 
The text does not give the name of the king which 
occurs only in the colophon. The king’s heroism, 
his patronage of poets and the Vedio sacrifices 
performed by him are mentioned at some length. 

II. Pattuppattu (a) Porumrarruppa^i . — A poem 
of 248 lines by Mudattama-kkanniyar. Karikala is 
mentioned by name (.1. 148) and said to be the son of 

* Mr. P. T. Srinivaia Atyangar apparenfly understands the expression P3/- 
vadakkiruilal as "death by cutting one’s throat with a sword " — History oftht 
Tamils p. 336. Contra Pandit V, Svaminatha Aiyur's note at p. 135 of his edition 
of the Turanaililiyt, which I have followed. I may add that the king starved, 
sword iu hand, to indicate the disgrace he had sustained on the field. Puxam 65 
purports to be a strltfdy contemporary reference to events j Aham 55 clearly 
refers to them ns in the pas^ but is very valuable as corroborating the Puram 
stanza. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangfir's doubts on this head {.Tamils p, 337) 
seem to be somewhat misplaced. 
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Ui'uvappabrer - ilanjtttcenni (1. 130). He inherited the 
right to his estate while he was in his mother’s womb, 
(1. 132, tay vayirrinindu dayam eydi) — a statement 
which the annotator Naceinarlskiniyar interprets as 
meaning that Karikala’s birth was delayed by unnatural 
means, and that he was retained in his mother’s womb 
until the auspicious moment came for his being 
delivered. The battle of Venni in wliich he defeated 
two great kings (Paiidya and Cera) on the same field is 
narrated in some detail (11. 141-4:8). For the rest, the 
poem describes at length the liberality of Karikala and 
the fertility of the Kaveri country and other matters 
of no immediate concern to this study. The clause 
mudiyor* ami pulcu pohidiiratn pahai murait kdavim 
(11. 187-8) must_, however, he noted specially here. It 
occurs in the general description of Karikala’s rule and 
is, in itself, simple enough if we understand it to mean 
that the older men laid aside their differences when 
they entered the sabha of the king, or, if the alternative 
reading ‘ ^olamm ’ of the last word is accepted, — that 
the older men went to the sabha to state their disputes 
(and get them adjudged). Here again the annotator 
sees an allusion to the tradition f that a young Cola 
king, dressed himself as an old man, and surprised by 
his correct judgment two greyhaired litigants who 
laid their cause before him. It may 'be observed in 
passing that the words in m\r poem, taken in their 
' context, do not clearly mention any dispute or its 
settlement by the king ; whereas the traditional stanza 
of the Pajamoli and the reference in the MaijiiYiekalai 
contain uo mention of Karikala. 

•This word is an antithesis to JlaiySr (young folk) of the preceding clause. 
P.mdil Svaminatha Ai)’.ar notes an alternative reading 4 Stlavum ' for the last 
word, in this clause 

t PalgmoH No. 6 (ed. T. ChelvakSs.avaiSya Mudaliar). Also Ma^miihalai 
IV 11. 107.8. Neither of these texts gives the name of the king. 
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(b) Pattinappalai. A poem of 301 lines by 
Kadiyalur Uruttirangannanar. It contains gorgeous 
descriptions of the land of the Kaveri and of Kavirip- 
pumpattinam in particular, and mentions incidentally 
some occurrences of the life and rule of Kaiikala, 
here called Tirumava]avan (1. 299). In a vivid passage 
replete with striking similes (11. 220-3) the poet tells 
us how Karihalu in his youth was imprisoned by 
his enemies and effected his escape after a tough fight 
with the guards of his prison and thereby made 
himself master of the kingdom. Besides giving a vague 
general account of Karikala’s prowess in war and the 
devastation of enemy cormtiies that was a marked 
feature of his work as conqueror, the poet tells us that 
among those subjugated by Karikala were the many 
Oliyar, the ancient Arnvalar, the Northerners and the 
Westerners and, the Pa^dya ; while the petty chieftains 
of the shepherd class and of the line of IruiigSvel 
were stamped out by him. He is believed to have 
given up Uraiyur and shifted his capital elsewhere, 
though he took care to renew and fortify that city 
afresh (11. 286-8), 

(c) Venba No. 3 quoted at end of (a) * Kari- 
kala’s sway failed to measure the three worlds but 
was confined only to this, as his leg had suffered from 
fire, an allusion to the Dwarf incarnation of Visnu. 

III. Ahamnuru. This is an anthology of amatory 
lyrics which contain only passing and often somewhat 
far-fetched allusions to political events, contemporary 
or otherwise. 

(a) No. 66. — A reference to the battle of 
Vennivayil as ^ past event cf. ante w. on I (6) 

* This verse is not from the PalamoH as Dr. S. K. Aiyang^r seems to 
think — See his Ancient India p, 351 3. 
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(6) No. 125. — ‘‘ Like the cowardly kings who, 
unable to face the might of Pernvala-kkarikal, aban- 
doned their nine umbrellas in broad daylight at 
Vakai-pparandalai.” 

(c) No. 141. — “The famous Karikal victorious 
in war who fixed up the ^elkudi ” (see later) 

(d) No. 246. “ Greater thap the uproar in 
Alundur on the day when at the gates of Venni the 
famous Karikiila roused to great fury inflicted a 
crushing defeat on his enemies in which eleven Velir 
fell together with (some) kings.” 

(e) No. 376. — Mentions the name of the king. 

IV. ^ilappadikaram : — ^In the text of this beautiful 
romantic j)Oem we have three clear references to 
KarikSla and the annotators discover four others 
elsewhere in the poem. It would be obviously desirable 
to keep the text and the annotations apai’t. First, the 
relevant passages in the text are ; — 

(a) Canto V, U. 90-104. Tirumavalavap 
(Kariltala) who was eager for war and found no match 
for him in the Tamil land, once upon a time {anml 1. 94) 
undertook an invasion of the northern countries as 
far as the Himalayas and obtained certain presents 
from the kings of the Vajra, Magadha and Avanti 
countries. 

(i) Canto VI, 11. 159-60. Karikal-valavan 
is said to have performed a ceremonial bath in the 
freshet of the Kaveri, attended by a great crowd. 

(c) Canto XXI, 11. 11 -ff. The daughter of 
Karikala, the Cola king, saw her husband, the ruler 
of Vanji, being washed away while they were both 
bathing ; and, going after him in the flood, she rescued 
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liiiTi mirticnloiisly. Tina story occurs in tlie midst 
of a series of legends of chaste women of the past 
and the miracles effected by them. * 

We may now turn to the statements of the annota- 
tors of the Silappadikaram on Karikala. 

(d) Canto III. 1. 11 — means literally “ In 
order to exhibit- (Madavi's dance) to the king with 
the hero’s anklet {kalal) ” ; and the earlier of the two 
commentaries gives the annotation : “ desiring to have 
the first exhibition (of dance) in the sabha of the Cola 
Karikarperuvajattan who had the hero’s anklet.” The 
later annotator Adiyarkkanallar follows this hint not 
only in this context, but extends it to others e.g., canto 
i. 11. 65-8 ; V. 212 and vi. 15. It must be noted, however, 
that there is nothing in the text to warrant these 
comments which create the impression that the story of 
the poem is laid in the period of Kavikala’s rule. And 
this is contrary to the urdications furnislied by the text 
of the SiluppadiJcdram. 

V. Manimekalai : — Canto I, 1. 39. “As on the 
day when king Karikala went forth”, apparently on his 
Northern campaign as related in the ^ilappadikUram 
(lY. (a) ante). It must be noticed that this brief 
reference is also clearly to events in the past. 

VI. Palamoli. — (a) Verse No. 6. — See ante II (a). 
Only the commentary gives the name of Karikala, not 
the Venba. 

[b) Verse No. 230. The text records that an 
elephant from Kalumalam went and chose a man from 
Karuvur for the kingship. The commentary sees in 
this incident a reference to Karikala’s accession. 

* See Pandit Svaminatha Aiynr's note at p. 488 of the &i1apl>aiih'5ram for 
other references to tlie story. 
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(c) Verse No. 239. Th*e text has simply: “The 
Cola’s son who escaped with his life from a fire got 
the aid in later life of a man named Pidarttalai, and 
held the sceptre with success.” The gloss of an 
anonymous commentator on this verse runs : “ Even 
Karihala who in his youth, though consigned to 
flames by his enemies, managed to escape with his life, 
obtained the aid of his (maternal) uncle, Irumbidart- 
talaiyar by name, * and, later in his life, attained the 
monarchy which was his by right and ruled as a just 
king.” 

Before leaving the evidence drawn from early 
Tamil literature and proceeding to set down that of 
later literature and epigraphy, it may be desirable to 
indicate our general position regarding the chronology 
and the relative value of the sources so far reproduced. 
The general question of the age of the’ earliest extant 
Tamil literature has been so often discussed that it 
is unnecessary again to puraue the subject here. My 
view is that this literature belongs to the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and it rests not so much on the 
(3-ajabahu synchronism, which in itself is quite a sound 
one, as on general considerations arising out of a 
comparison of the political and economic conditions 
in Southern India as i-eflected in this body of literature 
with what we learn on the same subject from European 


* This seems to be the only evidence of the relation here mentioned 
between Karihala and IrumbidaittUat. It is sti.ange that a scholar like 
Mr. K. V. Subramania Aiyiir should have used such a statement as evidence of 
chronology (See his Ancient Dekkan, jv. 107). 

i" Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar (Ilitiory of the Tamils p. 38) holds that the 
reading ' Kdival lihidan ' at Sil. XXX 1. 160 destroys all theories based on the 
synchronism. I do not tliink so. The prologue still reimins, and it seems to 
be the earliest account we possess of the coming in of tlte Fattini cult into 
Ceylon wheje it has prevailed to this day. See Ceylon Antiquary and Literary 
Registe) Vol. X, ii, pp. 114 ff. 
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classical sovirces like tlie Feriphs and Ptolemy, and 
from the early Buddhist literature. 

The question of the internal chronology of the 
literature of e%rly Tamil has unfortunately not received 
as much attention as it deserves. But there seems to 
be no reason to doubt either the priority of much of 
the PuranEnuru^ to the poems preserved in the other 
anthologies and to the twin epics the SilappadikUram 
and the Manimelcalai, or the claim registered in the 
colophons to most of these poems that they were 
contemporary compositions of poets dealing with 
particular situations to which they were eye-witnesses. 
There is nothing of the conventional about these 
poems, each of which is a living realistic picture of 
a genuine human situation. It seems to me that in 
these poems we have some of the most genuine records 
of exceptional' interest to the historian of Southern 
India; and these must be teeated as a class apart. 
Hence the poems of the Purammm bearing on the 
subject of this study have been placed in the first 
group. For the rest, I have sought to group the 
soTU’ces, not strictly in their chronological order — we 
know yet so little of this — but in the order of their 
importance and trustworthiness. An attempt has been 
made througho,ut to keep clear the distinction between 
data furnished by tlie originals and by the glosses on 
them by latter-day commentators. 

We may now bring together the evidence relating 
to Karikala from epigraphy and the later literature of 
Southern India ; 

YII. The ijilalepadu plates of Pug.yakumara * (11. 2-5) 
say ; “ Dinakara-kula-viandaracala-mandara - padapas jja 

" £. I. XI. No. 35. 
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havera-tanaya - velollanghana-prasamam' lyramiihM-dyane- 
hdtisaya - Icarinah TrairUjya - sihiti - matmasatlertamtak 
Jcarihdlasymvaye'\ meaning “ In tKe family of Karikala, 
who was the mandara tree on the Mandara mountain 
viz., the solar race ; who was the worker of many 
wonders like that of controlling the daughter of Kavera, 
overflowing her banka ; who obtained for himself the 
position of (the headship of the) three kingdoms.” 
These plates have been dated by Mr. Krishna Sastri 
in the eighth century. They may well be, however, a 
century earlier than that. * However that may be, they 
are interesting for two reasons. This is the earliest 
mention so far known of the connection of Karikala 
with any family in the Telugu country. This is also 
the earliest reference to the flood banks of the Kaveri, 
And there is no mention yet of Trinetra Pallava. 

VIII. The genealogy (legendary part) in the 
Cola Copper-Plates and the Kanyakumavi record 
(Vijayalaya line) : — 

(a) The Anbil plates of Sundara Cola give the 
order ^enni, Killi, Karikala, Koccehganan (verse 13) 
and mention only the name of Karikala. 

(1)) The Tiruvalahgadu plates of Rajendra I 
place Karikala between Pernnarkilh and Koccehganan 
and furnish two explanations of the king’s name in the 
words — ^Kulaivdt karinam kalesca,' besides mentioning 
his rebuilding of Kano! {Kdnchn ijasca navicakura 
kanakaih) and the construction of the banks of the 
Kaveri. 


• See Dr. N. Venkataramanayya — A note oit the Date of the Matlpadn 
plates — Madras Chtisiiate College Magazine f929 p. 15. Also Mysore 
Atchaeological Report, 1925 p. 86 1. 26. 
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(c) The larger Leyden grant (v. 11) gives his 
name after Panacapa and before Koccehganan; it 
calls him also Arikala and mentions the construction of 
the Kaverltira. 

{d) The Kanyakumajd (stone) inscription of 
Vlrai’ajendra devotes two verses to him, giving his 
name between Pernnarkkilli and other famous kings 
before him, and Valabha immediately after. Verse 48 
is a general praise of Karikala’s prowess, interesting 
only for the phrase samutthitaripu - hsitipala - Icalah — 
‘Deatli to hostile monarchs up in arras (against him).’ 
The next verse (49) runs : 

sa kaveri-ndurlkrta-sakala-Basyam vidadhatmi 

payah - puraih - spharai - ravani ■ mavinlto- 

ddhatiharah | 

pratmbhutabhir-narapati-karasli^ta-pitaka- 

prakTniiibhir - mrdbhb -nyaruna-daritjiagresara 

-samah () 

That is to say, * “ (Karikala) who was as bright as 
the sun and Avho curbed the pride of the insubordinate, 
controlled the Kaverl — which, by its excessive floods, 
caused the earth to be deprived of its produce— by 
means of a bund formed of earth thrown in baskets 
carried in hand^by (enemy) kings.” 

These records of the 10 and 11th centuries A. D. 
call for a few remarks in passing. Karikala’s connec- 
tion with Kanci is first mentioned in (S); and so 
also (d) first sets forth the story of Karikala employing 
enemy kings in the construction of the embankment 
of the river. But even in the elaborate verse 49 of (d) 
we find no mention of Pallava Trinetra. 

e 

* The translation is that of Mr. K, V. Subrahmanya A.iyar, T. S. Ill pp. 
154-5 slightly altered. 
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IX. Kalingattupparani : — A poem describing the 
conquest of Kalinga in the days Kulottuhga I. The 
author Jayafigondar gives in the eighth section of the 
woi'k the genealogy of the kings, which opens with 
the statement that when Karikala had by superhuman 
exploits won a victory over the Himalayas and subdued 
them, Narada appeared before him and ordained that 
he should write on the mountain the •story of his race 
as revealed to him by the sage (vv. 1-4). We learn 
from a stray Veiiba* quoted by Adiyarkkunallar that 
the ^endu, whatever it was, with which Karikala 
managed to spin the Himalaya round and round, was a 
gift voirchsafed to him by a Rattan (a guardian deity) 
of KancTpuram. The narration of Narada includes the 
story of Karikala as well as that of his predecessors 
and successors up to Jayadhara. Stress should not, 
however, be laid on the superhuman clement in this 
narration, as it may be only a poetic device of the 
author suited to the conventions of the Parai}L But 
the quaint reference to Karikala's conquest of the 
Himalaya recalls the lines of the Silappadikaram on his 
northern expedition. — IV {a). Karikala’s conquest of 
the Pa:gidya and the Cera, an enigmatic statement on 
the consti-uction of the banks of the Kaveri by 
subordinate kings, the conquest of Kurumi and the 
presentation of 16,00.000 gold pieces ’to the poet of 
the Patti nappdlai occirr among the events of his reign 
(vv 19-21). The next verse (22) on the Cera and the 
Pandya being made alternately torch-bearers in the 
court is also to be referred apparently to the same 
reign. 

Here, the verse on the construction^ of the embank- 
ment of the Kaveri must be considered somewhat 


SilapjiaillhTnani, V lS-8 rommenl. 
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closely. Mr. Kanakasabhai translated the verse thus : * 
“ Mukari was destroyed when he rubbed it out of the 
map, finding that it did not suit the place prepared for 
the banks of the Kaveri which were being constructed 
by vassal kings.” This ingenious ti’anslation is open 
to many objections. It seems to import the details of 
modern engineering practices such as drawing maps 
and plans into the days of Karikala. It does violence 
to the actual words in the verse which imply that 
Mukari did not follow up something or somebody 
{todara vandiM mukari), and then a picture was asked 
to be drawn of Mukari {vandidd mukariyai ‘pyadaite- 
luduka ) ; the action that was taken afterwards consisted 
in something being wiped out in the picture, most 
probably an extra eye [idu mikaikkan) which resulted 
in a similar consequence to the object represented by 
the picture, f Uastly, Mr. Kanakasabhai’s interpretation 
ignores the literary tradition on the subject which 
waxes strong from this time that a three-eyed king lost 
his superfluous eye in this episode, as will be seen 
from what follows : — 


X The Ulas of Ottekkuttan ; — (a) Vikrama 
solan uld 11. 24-6 : 

tellaruvic — 

• t 

cennippuliyeriruttik-kh’i tirittup- 
ponnikkarai-kanda pupatiyum— a brief reference 
to the turning of the Himalayas and the making of the 
Kaveri banks. 

{b) Kuldttungasolan uld-U. 34-6, 

talaiyeru 

mankoiiida ponnikkaraikatta varadan 
kaii-kon^a senni karikalan ; that is, ‘ the cola 
Karikala who took, the eye of him who did not come 

• 7. A. XIX p. 331. 

Cf. Wr. T. G. Ariivamutlian : Tie JCSveri, the MatMmU and the Sahgam Age, 
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to raise tlie Kaveri banks which took the earth carried 
on the heads (of subordinate kings).” * 

(c) Rajar^aMan-ula 11. 32-4 ; a statement that 
a king (Karikala) branded with his tiger-crest the strong 
chests of his foes and the slopes of the northern Mem. 

These extracts from the triad of ulas, specially (i), 
show distinctly that in the stanza from the Parani 
(VIII 20) we have clearly one of the earliest statements, 
if not the earliest, about the three-eyed foe of Karikala. 
lie is called Mtikari in the Parani, and an elaborate 
attempt *j* has been made to connect him with the 
Maukharis of Northern India on the strength of the 
northern expedition of Karikala to which the Silapj)- 
adikaram makes such detailed reference. Great as is 
the value of some of the results obtained by 
Mr, T. G. Aravamuthan in the course ,of his investiga- 
tion; his conjecture about the identity of Mukari and 
Maukhari would seem to lack enough support. The 
weakness of his argument on this head is recognised 
by the author himself, t We have evidence of a clan of 
Maukharis in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. 0. and of a 
line of kings, Maukharis, from the 5th or the Gth 
century A. D. There is nothing but surmise to guide 
us in the great stretch of time that intervenes. While 
the Silappadikaram which gives the fearliest detailed 
account of Karikala’s northern expedition makes no 
mention of Mukari though it knows about a king 
of Magadha who was subjugated by the southern ruler, 
it is difficult, on the evidence of an obscure stanza in 
a work of the late 11th century A. D., to take him 

• Cf, No, 56 of tlie much later RanglSa FeiiiH quoted hy Mr. T. G. 
Aravamuthan oj>. cit pp. 18-9. 

+ Mr, T. G. Aravamuthan op. eit. 

J op, cH, p, 57. 
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to have been a Maukhari of the I or II century A. D. 
On the other liand, there is no lack of other literary 
evidence from the Tamil and Telugu coiintries that 
establishes conclusively the identity of Mukari of 
the Parani with the Mukkanti or Trine tra who figures 
in Telugu epigraphy as the contemporary of Kai'ikala 
in the celebrated formula : — 

carana-sat'oruha-vihata-vilocana-Trilocana 

-pramukha-khila-prtliivlsvara-karita 

kaverl-tira-karikala-kula. 


XI. Kuloltuhyan PiUaittamil is a fine poem on 
Kulottufjga II by Ottakkuttan, a poet of the 12th 
century and the author of the ulas already noticed (X). 
In this poem we read : * 

mnhi-kula-nadikkarasar mndikodu vakutta kai’ai 

•« • • 

mukijjoda-vamaitta-darivo- 
niiru-piu;arau-mokka ninadoru puli porikka 

vada-vimagiri tirittadarivo- 
mikal mukari mukkainilu-moru kaniliya-kkiliyi- 

leludu-kanalitta-darivom 

“ We know of the raising up to the clouds of the banks 
made for the full family-river by the crowns of 
(subordinate) kings; we know of the spinning of 
the snow-mountain of the north for engraving on either 
side of it your unrivalled tiger-crest; we know of 
the wiping out of one eye traced on the picture so that 
the inimical Mukari lost one of his three eyes.” 

This passage which so strikingly recalls the 
Karikala legends recorded in the Kalin gaUu-ppara)}i 
and which is wa’itten by a poet laureate of the Cola 
coiirt, of the generation next to that of the author of 

* The Tamil-ppoW (Tnnjore) Vol. V. p, 39. 
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the Parani, furnishes an excellent comment on live 
earlier work at this point, and settles the true meanmg 
of the verse from the Parani. 

XII. The Periijapuramm of Sekkilar of the time 
of ICulottuhga II mentions Karikala’s renovati6ii of 
Kancipuram in the Kaliyuga by fortifying it afresh and 
encouraging people to immigrate and settle in the new 
cityi see TinihhurJpimltoi}da-naynnar Pnraium v. 85. 

r 

XIII. The PamliturSdhifa carita, a Telugii Saiva 
work of perhaps the early 13th century, gives virtnall}'' 
tlie same story as the Parani with slight variations and 
the relevant passage has been reproduced and translated 
by Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya at pp. 88 -‘i of his 
Trildcana Pallam and KarilTila Cola. * 

XIV. Telngu epigraphy — Several inscriptions 
from various parts of the Telugu con,ntry contain the 
celebrated formula cpioted above Carana mroritha etc. 
The earliest of these inscription, s is dated S. 945 
(1023 A. D.) t 

As Mr. Krishna Sastri points out: “Almost all 
the families of kings and chiefs in the South which 
trace their origin to the Sun mention Karikala among 
their ancestors, and describe him as having constructed 
banks on either side of the river Kaveri. The KiikatT- 
yius of "Wurangal and, in later times, the Matla chiefs 
of Cxiddapah and the Sajuva chiefs of Kiirvotinagar 
and a number of feudatory families who intermarried 

* Tlie leiii tipfl author coiiMilers the Trlugu version “ sis old as the passage 
ill the Kalin^attupparani." All the Tamil sources under X, Xl and XII appear, 
lioivevcr, to he e.uh>i than the PandiRitUJhya carita. 

t See Dr. N. V, Ramanayya op. eit. pp. 1X3-6, (item 8).* It may he noted that 
the reference made hy the author to the Darsi fra£;meiitary inscription of Vikra- 
maditya I aj one refeiiing to Mukkanti or TrinStra (Xo. 1 at pp. 109 .md tl7] 
is not warranted by the tevt of the inscription. 
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with the Vijayanagara kings of the lunar race, mention 
Karikala in their genealogy.” * Again : “ In a (Telugu) 
record of the 11th century A. D. from the Bastar 
state, it is stated that a chief named Candraditya, a 
feudatory of the Nagavamsi king Jagadekahhuaana 
Maharaja Dharavarsa, was a descendant of Karikala 
Cola of the solar race, belonged to the Kalyapa gotra, 
was the lord ofcthe river Kaveri and of the (historic) 
town of Oraiyur and bore the lion-crest.” f 

An example of the persistence and the growth 
of Karikala legends in later times is furnished by the 
copperplate grant dated 1356 A. D. {§ake munyrRinetra- 
candragay.ite) of the Telugu-Coda chief Bhakti-raja 
which contains the following about Karikala : J 

“ arikalastato jatah Karikalastatobhavat | 

aticitraih caritraih svaih purvajanatyaseta yah || 

asnasId-ganga-tSyai-ranudina-mavanl-palahasta- 

kramattaih 

t 

kaverl-setubandhe-nikhila-narapatl-nagrahl- 

dagra-vc§tyai I 

astambhld-Bhojaraja-prahita-mapacite-rbhaja- 

nam b(h)andhavTyyam 

padangu^thena bhale vilasita-mabhidat-pallaven- 

drasya netram H ” 

We notice here that ArikSla, in the Leyden grant an 
attribute of Karikala, has now become the name of a 
new king, the father of Karikala, ^ and the daily bath of 
the king in the water of the Ganges transmitted by the 

• £, I. XI, p. 340 n. 2. 

t JS. /. XI, p. 338. 

t Journal of Oriental Research, V. pp. 138 and 334. 

H Cf. Hultzsch at S. I. J. II 378 n 8, 
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hands of his vassals is a new embellishment of the 
old motif of the vanquished kings working at Karikala’s 
tasks like common labourers. The story of the loss 
of the third eye of the Pallava king is repeated. We 
may, before proceeding to discuss the interesting and 
difficult questions that arise in connection with 
Karikala and his life, mention briefly the data furnished 
by literary compositions of more recent times. 

XV. The Navacolaearita. * This work is part of 
the hagiology of Vlra-^aivism. Composed originally 
in Hala-kannada, the work was rendered into Telugu 
verse by Posetti Linganna-kavi in the fourteenth 
century. The story of Karikala which figures first in 
these ^ Tales of the Nine Colas’ is thus summarised 
by the editor, of the Telugu original in his preface:! 
“ While Karikala, an ardent devotee of ^iva, was ruling 
the country with unrivalled power, one day he went 
out for a hunt in the forest on the banks of the Kaveri 
and was resting a while in a lovely spot. Then there 
occurred a Avonderful event which brought home to 
the king’s mind the great merit of the Kaveri ; having 
witnessed it the king thought that he should raise the 
banks on either side of the river and dig a tank and 
earn for himself the religious merit thereof. So he 
sent for his SSmanias (subordinate chiefs) from the 
various parts of the realm for carrying out the work 
and all of them came up, with the exception of 
Bhaskara-Oo]a and Mnkkanti Coda and others who held 
themselves back on account of their noble birth and 
other like reasons. The king undertook o, daadaijatra 
(expedition) against them, conquered them and took 
them captives and compelled them to work on the 

• See Wilson's Mackettth Collection p. 273. 

t i\^avac?laeariio (Tel.) Andhia-patrika Press, Madras (1923) pp. 8-9. 
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construction of the banks of the Kaveri until the task 
was completed.’' Though sufficient for our purpose, 
this bald summary does but scant justice to the 
elaborate and eloquent narration of the original which 
includes some stories well-known in other connections 
such as that of ^iva working as a day-labourer for 
an old woman. * 

c 

XVI. The Colavamsacai'itra or the BrhadUvara 
mahUtmija, a work of the 16th century A.D. or there- 
about, narrates at great length the story of Karikala’s 
black leprosy being cured by his construction of the 
celebrated Tanjore temple and even reports the very 
words of the BrhadUdstaha, a hymn of praise uttered 
by the grateful king at the moment of his miraculous 
relief from a fell disease, f 

XVII. The &olamaitdala§atalcam : Verse 38 of this 
work mentions the construction of the banks of the 
Kaveri and of a stone anient across the river by a Cola 
king ; and a venba found in some mss. of this work 
piTrports to give a date for Karikala’s constriiction of 
the bank. But partly owing to its corrupt readings, 
this verse can furnish little aid in a discussion of the 
history of Karikala. f 

XVIII. The J^evmndippttrS/iam^ —a late seven- 
teenth century work, gives a story which states that 
Karikala, the son of Parantaka, was brought by the 
state-elephant for being enthroned in the Cola kingdom 
at a time when Uraiyur was destroyed in a sandstorm. 

• The fiuniliaT Tamil story of FiUukku-ma^-aumandadu. 

See TinmlaiyS^al purllMin — any edition, 
f See Jonmal of Oriental Research; Vol. IV, pp. 324 ff. 
t See, however, T. G. Aravatnuthan op. cit, pp. 67 ff. 

^ See the purU^am (e<f, Shanmukham PiUai, Madras, 1887) UpilySialitta 
Sarukkam w. 91-93. 
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One new element in the story is that the elephant 
foiTnd the boy prince too heavy, and that to rednce 
his weight his mother was advised by a saint to make a 
mark on the soles of his feet with a piece of charcoal, 
and then the elephant lifted him np on his back and 
carried him away without difi&culty. A variant of the 
same story is given by one of the Mackenzie mss. and 
noticed at some length by Taylor yi his Catalogue 
Baisonne. * 

The data thus brought together from many 
sources bearing on the subject of this study are calcu- 
lated to give an idea of the different phases through 
which the Karikala legend, so to say, passes in the 
course of centuries. The figure of Karikala is to start 
with thorougldy realistic and historical ; there is nothing 
about it that taxes our credulity or violates our sense 
of oongruity; but soon legend begins its busy work 
and there comes in much that is not only unhistorical 
and romantic, but incredible, unnatural and super- 
human. The streams of legend flow from many sources, 
in the Tamil and Telugu countries, till at last tlie 
figure of Karikala is submerged in the sea of religious 
mythology. The legends are not altogether devoid 
of interest to the student of folklore and {hagiology. 
For our purpose, however, it is essential that each 
incident that seeks admission into the history of 
• Karikala’s life and reign must bo tested very carefully 
with reference to the source from which it proceeds 
and the general probabilities of the case. The perfor- 
mance of this task becomes doubly difficult, if we bear 
in mind the limitations to our knowledge of the general 
chronology of South Indian history. Whatever view 
is held of the age of ^angam literature — our view of 

• Vol.m, pp. S14-5. 
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it has been stated elsewhere — it should not be allowed 
to influence unduly the discussion of the evidence 
relating to particular events of Karikala’s reign on the 
lines suggested above. 

From the strictly contemporary statements on 
Karikala in the sources grouped under I and II above, 
we learn that Karikala was the son of llanjetcenni ; 
that, as a young man, he fell into the hands of his 
enemies who kept him in confinement and that he 
gained his freedom by his own daring exertions ; that 
he was great alike in war and peace, and in the patro- 
nage he gave to learning and poetiy ; that he performed 
Vedic sacrifices; that he fought at Veniri where he 
wounded his Cera contemporary in the back, and also 
defeated the Pandya king ; that he renovated the inland 
city of Ui;aiyur, and was master of the sea-port at the 
mouth of the 'Kaveri and that his sway extended over 
the Oliyar, the Aruvajar, the Northerners and the 
Westerners and the Paijdya, as well as the territory of 
the petty chiefs of the shepherd class and of the line of 
Irungovel. Except for the indefinite statement about the 
Westerners and the Northerners which, on its face, is a 
mere embellishment and should not be pressed far, 
there is nothing in this account that is improbable 
and this piotu];e of the reign may be accepted as true. 
The Oliyar, the Aruvalar, the shepherds and the line of 
IrufigSvel, the Pandya and the Cera are all well-known 
tribes and dynasties of the Tamil country, and it is 
quite possible that an ambitious Cola monarch made 
the strength of his arm felt by them. 

The commentator Naccinarkkhnyar, who wrote 
in the 14th contury or later, says * that Karikala’s 
mother was a daughter of an Alundur Yel and that 

• TollH^pijam Peru) Stltra 30 — mannar pSngii etc. 
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his wife was another Velir lady from Naiigur. He 
cites no authority, but considering the contemporaiy 
references to the Vels in Karikala’s* time, we may 
perhaps accept these statements as recording a genuine 
tradition. 

Of Karihala’s children we have little definite 
knowledge. Mr. Kanakasabhai was clearly wrong in 
making Narconai (the mother of ^ehguttuvan) the 
daughter of Karikala. * Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar 
holds t that both Uraiyiir and Piihar were under 
Karikala and that after his death, his sons Manakkilli 
and Ver-pahradakkai Peru-virar-kil]i became rulers 
respectively of Uraiyur and Puhar. But as he himself 
admits, there does not appear to be any direct evidence 
either for the relationship s\iggested, or for the division 
of the kingdom. 

It has been held that the father of Karikala J 
died^as a crown prince — a view based entirely on his 
name llanjetcenni. Karikala’s troubles in early life, 
his imprisonment by his enemies and his heroic escape 
and even the great battle of Venni are often ascribed to 
his father’s early death. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar observes 
that there are a number of Karikala’s predecessors 
mentioned in the ^angam works ; “ but in our present 
state of knowledge of these it would he hazardous to 
attempt arranging them on any scheme, either genea- 
logical or successional. ^ Yet he says immediately 
after this : “ Karikala’s grandfather would appear to be 
Verpahra^akkai Perunarkkilli ” ; and on this assump- 
tion he writes : “ The father died a prince and the 

• See Paiulit M. Raghava Aiyangar- Siran 2nd edn, p. 106 n 

t /Wrfp. 101 

t Mr. K. V. Subramania Aiyar identifies him with Neydalahgsinal IlanjSt- 
cenjji (/. A. 41 p. MV) who seems to have been a difftrent person altogether. 

H Aneient India p. 93. 
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grandfather fell in battle and so the grandson was 
left, when quite a young boy, heir to the throne of a 
kingdom not in the enjoyment of peace. Nor were 
causes wanting for civil dissensions. Young Karikiila 
found himself a fugitive at Karur after the disastrous 
battle in which his grandfather fell along with liis 
Cera enemy. It was from here that he was fetched 
to ascend the throne by the state elephant from 
Knlumalam (Shiyali)”. Here wc have a typical example 
of the blending of information drawn from history 
and legend that has played a conspicuous part in the 
treatment of the reign of this early Cola king. It is 
difficult to choose between the two assumptions 
quoted from two writers that Verpahradakkai-ppern- 
nprkkilli * was the son of Karikala and that he was 
his grandfather. The fact is that his proximity to 
Karikala in point of time is attested by the poet 
Kalattalaiyar having composed songs both about 
him and the Cera contemporary of Karikala who 
committed suicide in expiation of his cowardice at 
Veimi, If we accept the suggestion that Perunarkki|ji 
was of the generation after Karikala, we have also to 
accept that the Coja war of the Ceras, of which we 
have one phase in the battle of Venni in Karikala’s 
reign, was continued in later times; and also that 
^efiguttuvap the son of the opponent of Perunarkkllji 
was later than Karikala by a period of not less than half 
a century, and perhaps more. If, on the other band, 
following Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s view, we talfe Pernnark- 
killi to be earlier than Karikala, we are led naturally 
to the conclusion that Karikala was much nearer in 
point of time to Senguttuvan and perhaps his contem- 
porary. But then we get into some new difficulties on 

* J>itnrm 62, 63 and SSS make it clear that he is the same as P^rnviraTkilJi 
witli the same attribute. 
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this assumption. What is the relation between Nedimi- 
^eral-S.dan who fell in the same field as Pernnarkhilli 
and Perunjeral 5.dan the opponent of Karikala himself 
at Veigjtii ? How long did the latter rule, if at all, and 
what is the interval between the battle in which 
Karikala’s grandfather fell and that of Veijni ? Again 
what is the relation between Peranjeral Adan and 
^ehguttuvan ? Lastly, how are we to» account for the 
fact that the Sila^padiJcaram which pui'ijorts to be 
written in the reign of ^ehguttuvan mentions the 
events of the reign of Karikala as having taken place in 
some remote past? For it is impossible, in the face of 
the statements in the Silappadikuram about Karikala’s 
reign analysed under IV above, to accept Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar’s plea that Karikala was ruling in Puhar and 
was an eyewitness to the early stages in the romance of 
KSvalan and Kaij^agi. * The data from the &ilappadi- 
hdram and the poems of Kalattalaiyar on the whole 
seem to favour the view that Perunai;kkilli came later 
than Karikala rather than before him 

The statements that Karikala found himself a 
fugitive at Karur after the death of his father and 
grandfather, and that he was fetched from there by the 
state elephant from Kalumalam f to ascend the Cola 
throne, rest solely on the authority of the commentary 
to PalamoU No. 230 (VI b). The PalamoUf thoxrgli it 
^ figures in the traditional lists of the eighteen minor 
anthologies of ^angam poetry, is, like some others in 
that group, a work of uncertain age ; and its commen- 
tary must, in any case, be a late work which can 
hardly be accepted, in the absence of any satisfactory 
evidence to that effect, as a reliable authority on the 

* See Ancient India pp. 350-1 and P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar Tamils pp. 375-9. 

t 

t It way be noted, in passing, that Kaiumalani may be not Shiyali, but 
another place of the same name near Kornr. 
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events of the reign of Karikala. Moreover, the choice of 
a king at critical times by the people setting an elephant 
at large and trusting to its sagacity, is too common a 
motif in legends for ns to accept it as a historical 
fact relating to any particular king. On this view, 
there is nothing in favour of the supposition that 
Karikala was imprisoned at Karur ; in fact, there is no 
hint in the Pahmoli of a man being taken out from a 
prison in Karur for being put upon the Cola throne. 
On the other hand, the Pattinappalai, while it does not 
disclose the identity of the enemies of Karikala's 
youth, makes it clear that Karikala not only escaped 
from the prison, but attained the throne by his own 
exertions, and in this account there is no room for the 
elephant story. 

The evidence from the two poems in the 
Pattuppmu om the circumstances attending Karikala’s 
accession to the throne seems at first sight to be some- 
what conflicting. One of them says that the war-like 
child of UruvappahrerijaiySn (the young man with 
many fine chariots) obtained his right (to the kingdom) 
from his mother’s womb, and carried the burden of the 
Idngdom on his shoulders from the time he learned to 
crawl as a baby {Porunar. U. 129-38). The other affirms 
that like the tiger cub growing up in a cage, Karikala 
stayed in the prison of his enemies {pirar) until his 
wounded pride roused him to action, and then, like the 
elephant effecting its escape from the pit into which it 
had fallen by filling it up with mud brought down by 
its tusks in order to join its mate, so also Karikala by 
means of wisely laid plans effected his escape after 
fighting the warders of his prison with his sword, and 
attained royalty which was his by right. {Pa^inappSlai 
U. 220-227). One' statement is common to both the 

• cf. e. g. MSrtinSyiuiSr PuiSnam, 
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versions — that the kingdom was Karikala’s birth-right ; 
for this is kow, as it appears to me, the lines, tay- 
vayirrirundu tayam eydV of the Pomnararruppadai and 
tiruhelu-tdyam-ulineydi" of the PaUinappdlai mnst be 
understood. * One simple way of reconciling the two 
apparently divergent, but professedly contemporary 
versions, suggests itself easily. It is that Karikala 
inherited his estate as a child ; that, for a time, he was 
kept out of it by the machinations of his elder male 
relatives perhaps of collateral lines until, aided by his 
friends, he was able to effect his escape from confine- 
ment and make himself king ; and that the author of 
one of these two poems passed over this unhappy 
incident of the king’s youth, or refused to recognise 
that he had ceased to be king even while he was in 
prison. On this assumption the enemies of Karikala 
would be, not the Ceras or any others who were 
strangers to the Cola dynasty, but some relatives of 
Karikala himself. The tradition of Karikala having 
been helped by PidarttaJai, who is described as his 
maternal uncle in the commentary on the Palamoli 
verse 239, becomes easy to understand and may be 
a correct tradition. 

To accept some of the traditions incorporated in the 
Palamoli while rejecting the rest is, it may be remarked 
in passing, not so illogical or unsound as it may appear. 
For one thing, in rejecting the story of the elephant 
raising Karikala to the throne we are influenced by 
the facts (1) that the prince from Karur is identified 

• The ingenuity of Naccinarktiniyar discovers a common legendary mirii/ 
even here, and he makes the suggestion that KarikBa was made to await in his 
mother's womb the arrival of an auspicious hour for his birth. The same story is 
told in great detail of KSccengnnan in the Periyapuran^m and, I believe, of 
Sditya the son of Fai^taka in the Sewatidi^trUiiSm. Mr. P. T. Srinivnsa 
Alyangar Q^amils p, 338) thinks that “ it refers to his fKarilcala’s) being the 
posthumous child of Ilaiy5s " 
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with Kariktila, not by the text of the PalamoU but its 
commentary ; and (2) that the evidence of strictly con- 
temporary writers is clear that Karikala’s escape from 
prison and his accession were brought about by his own. 
exertions, aided perhaps by his friends from outside. 
Here, on the other hand, we have a fact mentioned in 
the text (not the commentary) of the PalamoU viz., that 
Pi^arttalai aided Karikala in winning the scepti’e ; and 
we also find that the identity of the king is indicated 
unmistakably by the mention of the accident from fire 
which occurred early in Karikala’s life. And the new 
fact supplied by this verse fits in satisfactorily with the 
rest of the story as given by other, perhaps eai'lier, 
writers. Whether, as the annotator says, Pidarttalai 
was the maternal uncle of Karikala, and whether he was 
the same person as the poet Irumbidarttalaiyar of 
the Pararn, are matters which cannot be settled now 
and do not have any direct bearing on the history of 
Karikala. It should, however, be noticed that this 
verse from the PalamoU confirms the oldest explanation 
we get of the name Kari-kalan, ‘the man with the 
charred leg,’ by making it the result of an accident 
from fire in his early life. But there is nothing to 
support the suggestion sometimes made that the prince 
met with this accident in his endeavour to get the 
kingdom. * Later explanations of the name Karikala 
such as “ Death to elephants, ” and “ Death to Kali ” 
and the story of the mother making a charcoal mark • 
on the soles of the prince to enable the elephant to lift 
him up easily are not entitled to any weight, at any 
rate, with reference to this early king Karikala. 

The results of this discussion of the incidents rela- 
ting to the etfi’ly life of Karikala then seem to be the 
following. He inherited the Co]a throne as a boy; 

* /. A. Vol. 41 p. 147. 
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illegitimate attempts were made by liis relatives, for a 
time successfully, to keep biin out of his birthright ; by 
his own ingenuity and strength, and with the assistance 
of friends and partisans from outside, among whom may 
have been a maternal uncle Irumbidarttalai, Karikala, 
after some years of confinement in a prison, effected 
his escape from it and succeeded in making himself 
king. An early accident from fire which maimed him 
in the leg for life seems to be rather well attested and 
to furnish the true explanation of his name. 

We have seen that the strictly contemporary 
sources do not lead us to suppose that Karikala’s sway 
extended outside the Tamil oorintry. If we may believe 
the testimony of the contempm*ary author of the 
Pattinappalai, Kancipuram with the surrounding distiict 
of the Tondainad was ruled in Karikala’s time by a king 
called To^daiman Ijandiraiyan who is' praised by him 
as even superior to the three crowned kings of the Tamil 
land. * And yet, somehow, this evidence has been 
either generally ignored, or cheumvented by means of 
fanciful hypotheses. This persistent tendency has, it 
seems, been the result of some circumstances which 
have checked the free play of criticism on our sources. 
First, there has been a general feeling that Karikala 
whose name looms so large in later times must have 
been a great and powerful king. Thus we are assured 
by one modern author f that Karikala “ was certainly 
one of the most powerful Cola kings that ruled from 
the city (of Puhar) and his name is even to the present 
day known throughout the Tamil country, and even in 
the Telugu districts (as) that of a great monarch who 
looked to the welfare of the siibjects entrusted to his 
care and as a patron of letters. ” Then; it has been the 

• PernmbanUTTuppadai 11. 32^5 

t I. A. Vol. 41, p. 145. 
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rule for a long time to accept all the statementa in the 
BilappadiMrain aboiit Karikala aa a contemporary 
account of the transactions of his reign. Again, great 
confusion has resulted from mixing up the origin of the 
family of the Tiraiyar as given by Nacoinarkkiniyar in 
his gloss on Perumban-avnippadai 1. 81 with another 
legend in the Ma^iimelcalai which, while it differs in 
important respects from the story of Nacoinarkkiniyar, 
may yet have suggested to him his celebrated com- 
ment on the origin of the Tiraiyar. However that 
may be, the connection between the Tiraiyar and the 
Colas rests on the sole authority of Nacoinarkkiniyar. 
There is nothing in the poem Pemmbaa, to justify this 
explanation. And even Naecinarkkiniyar only talks 
vaguely of the ‘ Cola of Nagapattinam ’ as the pro- 
genitor of the Tiraiyar and does not bring either 
Karikala or any known relation of his into the story. 
Lastly, the statements in the Cola charters and inscrip- 
tions of the Vijayalaya line and in the Telugu Coda 
inscriptions of the 12th century and later have had a 
large share, on account of their persistence and univer- 
sality, in disarming criticism. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to examine somewhat more carefully the 
nature of the evidence for some of the events usually 
recorded in the history of Karik ala’s reign. This may 
be done under some convenient heads : his connection 
with Kancipuram, his Northern Expedition, his contem- 
poraneity with Trilocana-PaUava and the construction 
of the embankment of the Kaveri. 

Mr. Kanakasabhai PiUai says : * “ His (Kariliala’s) 
kingdom extended beyond Kancipuram, which town he 
enlarged and beautified,” and even more emphatically, 
Mr. K. V. Subr§,mania Aiyar ; f “ Karikala ruled from 

• The, Tamils jSoo years ago p. 67. 

t/. i4.41p. 146. 
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KancI wHch he made new with gold.” Neither gives 
the source on which he bases the statement. Dr S. K. 
Aiyangar is more cautious on the subject; * apparently 
inclining to the same view, he does not commit himself 
to a categorical statement that Karikala held KancI 
or renewed that city. Under his successors KancI 
passed under the Killis (Colas) as the Manimtkalai 
testifies ; but that is altogether another matter. Mr. P, T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar writes : f “ Kanakasabhai assumes 
that Ilandiraiyan usurped the throne of KancI during 
Karikala’ 8 boyhood ; but as there is absolutely no 
evidence for the statement, it deserves no considera- 
tion.” We agree. But he proceeds, “ it is but a bad guess 
and no more. As IJandiraiyan was a contemporary 
of Karikala, he must have been appointed ruler of 
KancI after Karikala’s conquest of the place and 
continued so after Karikala’s death.” So the flaw in 
Mr. Kanakasabhai’s position is not that he was guess- 
ing, but that he did not guess like some one else. 
Now all that we know of Ilandiraiyan is what the 
Perwnban tells us. We have already remarked that 
in this poem the same poet sings the praise of 
Ilandiraiyan with quite as much eclat as he does that of 
Karikala in the Pattinappalai, and even says that the 
Tiraiyan was superior to the three crowned kings of the 
Tamil Country. Surely, the guess that he usurped 
KancI when Karikala was a baby is by no means less 
plausible than the one that he ‘must have been 
appointed ruler of KancI after his conquest of the 
place.’ For our part we have already indicated our 
position. We prefer to reject both these guesses alike 
and to treat Ilandiraiyan and Karikala as contemporary 
rulers of neighbouring states, which ..is the normal 

* Ancient India pp. 9Z-‘I’ and 349 ft. 

t Tamili p. 397. 
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conchiaion that flows from the facts set forth in tlie 
two poems in the Pattuppcittu by a single poet. * 

If Karikala conquered KancI, is it not strange that 
we should hear nothing of it in the whole range of 
early Tamil literature ai\d have to wait till we come to 
the late epigraphs of the Tamil and Telugu countries 
and the vague tradition of his having settled colonists 
imported from outside into the Tondainad that is 
narrated by ^ekkilar and other late wiiters ? Except 
for the lines in the Silappadilcaram which give a high- 
flown account of Karikala’s northern campaign up to 
the Himalayas and the presents secured by him from the 
kings of Magadha, Vajra and Avanti, there is nothing 
whatever in the early literary references to Karikala 
to suggest that his conquests extended beyond the area 
indicated by the lines of the Pattinappalai summarised 
above ^^nder !!''(&) 

, The account of the northern campaign that is 
given in the Silappadikaram has been treated differently 
by different writers. Messrs. Kanakasabhai and 
Subramania Aiyar and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar are inclined 
to stress the fact that Karikala was on terms of 
friendship with and received presents from the kings of 
distant countries in Northern India, and to ignore the 
military side ofthe expedition which is not less striking 
in the lines of iiilappadikaram. Mr. Kanakasabhai 
says ; f “ He is said to have been on terms of friendship 
with the kings of Avanti, Vajra and Magadha. Later 
poets in their dreamy eulogies of this great king credit 
him with the feat of having carried his arms up to the 

* Dr, S. K. Aiyangar, who holds that liandiraiyan was a grandson of 
Karikala, says ! ‘ Th> lucky author lived on to celetrate another patron, 
Ton^amSn Ilandlraiyap of KSncT, of a later generation.' Andmt Jndia p. 94. 

t The Tamih iSoo years ago p. 67, See also /. A. Vol, 41 pv,146-7 ; and 
Atident Mia p. 94. 
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golden Meru and planted his tiger standard on the 
summit of that mountain which is spohen of in Indian 
legends as the centre of the earth.” But in saying this 
and in implying that the Kalihgattupparani (IX) is the 
first of the ‘ dreamy eulogies ’ of later poets, he has 
overlooked the direct statements in the ^ilappadiJcaram 
that Karikala went to fight in the northern region as 
he had no foes left in the Tamil country, and that he 
engraved his tiger-mark on the slopes of the Himalayas. 
On the other hand, Mr. T. G-. Aravamuthan * accepts 
the statements of the Silappadikaram as literally true, 
and makes them the basis of his learned essay on the 
age of the Sangam. His essay has one merit. It does not 
pass lightly, as other writers have done, over the 
difiiculties involved in our accepting the story, but 
faces them squarely and attempts to solve most of 
them. It is not possible, nor is it necessary, for us to 
traverse the field covered by the essay. 

It is enough to observe that as he accepts the view 
that Karikala and Senguttuvan were close in point of 
time, f the testimony of the &ilappadikdram carries with 
him the weight of an almost contemporary document. 
In fact the evaluation of the story of the northern 
campaign of Karikala which is given for the first time 
by the Silappadikdram will depend on tlje nature of our 
answers to three questions : How long after Karikala 
did ^ehgnttnvan rule? Is the Silappadikdram to be 
accepted as genuine, i. e., as the work of ^enguttuvai^s 
brother who renounced the world and became a 
monk ? Lastly, what is the nature of the work ? Is it 
such that all statements made in it can be accepted as 
literally true? We have already indicated our view 
that §ef)guttuvan came at least half a century after 

• 0 /). eit. 

t op, cit, p. 48. 
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Karikala, * if not later. Therefore even if we accept 
the ^ilappadikaram as a genuine work of Ilaiigo Adigal, 
and there is no reason why we should not, its evidence 
on the reign of Karikala would not be entitled to the 
same weight as its statements on the reign of ^euguttu- 
van. Short as the period may be, many legends can 
grow up in two generations. Then if we turn to the 
nature of the wOrk, we shall find much reason to treat 
the statements in it with the utmost caution. It is 
admittedly a romance which teems with legends and 
supernatural incidents. And legends relating to the 
Cola dynasty have reached in this work a stage some- 
what more advanced than what we find in the ‘ eight 
antholog ies ’ [ebtu-ttohai] of the ^afigam. Thus for 
instance only the story of Sibi protecting the dove, 
offering his own flesh to a vulture, is known to the 
earlier poems;, the Silappadikaram adds that of Mauu 
executing his son on the chariot wheel, f Moreover, 
there is a deep political or cultural scheme xuiderlying 
the structure of the poem. The saintly author makes 
no secret of the fact that he uses his story as a setting 
for offering a full and impartial account of the cultxire 
and the glory of the three great monarchies of the 
South. We cannot fail to notice that each of these 
monarchies is credited with some success or other 
against the northern Aryan kings. For these reasons 
it seems to me that unless, we have some evidence from 
early Tamil literature independent of the Silappadi- 
karam on the northern campaign of Karikala, it would 
be wise not to ti-eat this part of the story as history. $ 
And no such evidence is forthcoming. 

* Mr. P.T. Srinivasa Aiyangar wovild put tlie iuterval at "at least one 
century, if not maie."^op. cit. p. 374 

•fr Ciinto XX U. 61-6. 

t Cf. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar History of the Tamils p. 366. He seems, 
however, to assign the &ilafpadik&ram to a much, later date than tl-e evidence- 
warrants. 
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To retTxrn to Karikala’s relation to KancT, Mr. 
P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, like us, rejects the account 
of the ^ila^padikaram which makes Karikala’s sway 
extend into Northern India. But he finds other evidence 
for the mle of Karikala over the Pallava country and 
the Ceded Districts, and it is necessary to examine this 
briefly. W e may remark at the outset that though we 
may not follow him in his method, we’ have nothing to 
oppose to the inferences he draws on this subject 
from the late Telugu-Coda inscriptions and the Local 
Records in the Mackenzie Collection. ‘‘Phe exact degree 
of importance that should be attached to such belated 
testimony to occurrences in a more or less remote past 
is a matter of opinion 5 and there is a point, which is 
reached very soon, beyond which differences on such 
matters are hardly worth arguing about. We shall 

confine ourselves to an examination of the evidence 

% 

cited by Mi-. Srinivasa Aiyangar from early Tamil 
literature in support of his view, for it is our main 
object to disentangle Karikala as he appears in this 
literature from the weeds of legend that have grown 
so thick around him, and to determine the residue of 
authentic history that is left behind after criticism has 
done its work. 

The word Vadavar (northerners) (in 1. 276 of the 
Pattimppalai) is said * by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar to 
refer to the Pallava kings of KiincI, This is really 
begging the question, and if this vague reference to 
northerners is all the evidence that can be cited in 
supiDOrt of Karikala’s conquest of Kanol, we may be 
excused for not accepting it as an established fact. We 
require more tangible evidence than this before being 
called upon to surrender the view,^ in our opinion the 

op. ci'i, 345-6 
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correct view, that the Pallavas of South Indian epigraphy 
find no place in the early Tamil ^angani literature. 
Whether the Tiraiyar of this literature may be connected 
with the Pallavas of epigraphy, as has sometimes been 
supposed, is another question which is not germane to 
this discussion and need not be pursued here; parti- 
cularly because Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar is clear that 
they had nothihg to do with one another. * It is 
significant, however, that the Tiraiyar do not figure in 
the list of Karilcala’s subjects in the Pattimppalai, a 
fact which, if considered together with the evidence on 
Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan's rule at KancT, raises a strong 
presumption that KancI was independent of the Colas 
in Karikala’s time; and our point is that the mere 
mention of Vadavar in the list of Cola feudatories 
cannot, by itself, upset thk presumption. Then, Mr. 
Srinivasa Aiyapgar proceeds : “ He (Karikala) pushed 
beyond and brought under his sway the Poduva 
chieftains, who ruled over the Cuddapah and Kuruool 
districts. The word Poduvar means herdsman chiefs 
and must refer to the rulers of the pastoral tribes that 
inhabited the Mullai region north of the Maruclam ■}* 
lands belonging to the Pallavas. The herdsmen brought 
under Karikala’s sway were Kurumbas, like those who. 
inhabit these districts even to-day, and weave the famous. 
hamlalis of thatf region. ” He also quotes Aham 141 : 
kurum-parai payirrum 
selkudi-nirutta perum-peyar-kkarikiil 
vel porc-colan, 

which he translates into : “ The famous victor, the Sola,. 
Karikala, protected the families of the Kurumbar who. 

• op. cit p, 401 

■j* We cannot follow Mr, Snmvasa Aiyangar's s.peculatioa regarding th* 
regions and cultures in the Tamil country which are not warianjpd by his. 
sources. 
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tend (flocks) on the hill-tops.” The questions that arise 
for consideration here are ; Who were the Poduvar ? 
What region did they inhabit? Were they identical 
with the Kurumbar, and does the Ahananuru mention 
Karikala’s protection of the Kurumbar ? The Poduvar 
are placed in the Pattinappalai list obviously in the 
Southern region together with the Pandya and the 
IruiigovSl, and appears to refer to the '"Ay chieftains of 
the Tinnevelly district. There is no evidence, apart 
from the surmises about mullai and marudam, not of any 
considerable value either in themselves or in their 
present context, in favour of locating the Poduvar in 
the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts. And it is very 
unlikely that the Poduvar were the same as the 
Kurumbar. But what is more to the point, the 
discovery of a reference to the Kurumbar caste in the 
lines quoted from the Aham is due , entirely to a 
mistake.* The passage really means nothing more 
than : “ The famous Karikala, the Cola (Icing) victorious 
in fight, who fixed up the selJcudi (families about to 
move out or families in need of relief). " It is very 
doubtful if * kurumparai payirrum ’ properly qualifies 
Selktidi as it really completes an earlier clause in the 
poem. Perhaps the occurrence of the words kunm- 
parai with the hard final rai has led to the thought of 
the Kurumbar ending in the liquid cohsonant r, AVe 
thus see that the evidence cited in support of Karikiila’s 
conquest of KancI and the districts of Cuddapah and 
Kurnool is altogether valueless. 

AVe may turn now to consider a little more closely 
the idea briefly adverted to above that Ijandiraiyan, 

• It must be noted that even Knnakasnbbai seenn to have made tliis 
mistake. See oj). cit. p. 67 and n, 4. His number of the Aham verse 140 occurs 
in some MSS. though the printed text gives it the nymber 141. Mr. K. -worked 
altogether from MSS. and had not before him printed texts based on a collation 
of the MSS. 
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because he was a contemporary o£ Karikitla, must have 
been appointed ruler of KancI after Karikala’s conquest 
of that place, and presumably by Karikala himself. 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s view of the relation between 
Karikala and Ilandiraiyan is not without interest in this 
connection. He rejects rightly, * as it seems to us, the 
attempt to blend together the story of Killi’s missing 
son by the Nafga woman Klivalai {Mariimekalai) and 
that given by Naccinarkkiniyar, and thus to make 
Ilandiraiyan a grandson of Karikala. But in his search 
for support to his theory of Ilandiraiyan’s governorship 
of KancI under Karikala, he lights on the inscriptions 
of the Codas of the Telugu countiy which say that 
Karikala had a grandson called Tondamana, f and lie 
says ; “ Ilandiraiyan being the only known Tondaiman 
of the period is most probably this Tondamana. ” 

f 

Now the inscriptions to which we are referred bear 
dates in ^aka 10 (7) 9 and 1146 corresponding roughly to 
A. D. 1167 and 1224. In these inscriptions the history 
of the early Colas has become a full-blown legend. 
Karikala’s father Jata-Coda was a ruler in Ayodhya. 
One of the three grandsons of Karikala bears the name 
Tondamana. This name does not include Ilandiraiyan 
the distinctive part of the name of the early ruler of 
Tondaimandal&m. The Telugu name Toijdamana is a 
late attempt to explain the name of the country by 
connecting it with that of an early ruler; similar 
attempts regarding Pandya, Cola and Cera being three 
brothers who partitioned the Tamil land among them- 
selves must serve as sufficient guides to the proper 
treatment to be accorded to such tales. That a 
statement is made in an inscription, althoirgh it be a 

• cit. p. 400. 

t op. at. ppi 397. it. 
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stone inscription, is not always a guarantee of its 
accuracy ; much less can this he the case with 
statements made in twelfth and thirteenth century 
inscriptions on events which admittedly occurred, at 
the latest, in the fourtli or fifth century A. D. And is it 
not curious that a talented scholar who exhibits much 
critical acumen in his discussion of the views of earlier 
writers about the relationship betweeh Karikala and 
Ilandiraiyan should end by accepting that very relation- 
ship, and on such evidence as this ? 

Possibly conscious, of the flaw in the position, 
Mr, Srinivasa Aiyangar sets forth in quest of more 
direct evidence from the Perumbamrruppadai on the 
descent of Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan from the Co]as, that 
is, from Kariliala. “ If this Tiraiyan was a chief of the 
Toijdaiyar,” he asks, * “ how could he have also been 
the grandson of Karikala ?,” and answers : “ This could 
have been if his mother was a Tiraiya {sic Oola?) 
woman.” We expect to hear about the identity of this 
mother ; but we do not. We are told this, however ; 
*■ That Ilandiraiyan was descended both from the ^ola 
and Tiraiya families is mentioned in the Perimhai}ar- 
ruppa^i (11. 29-36) ”, and in his translation of tiiese 
lines all the references to the Solan are introduced within 
brackets by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar without the least 
sanction from the text. Naocinarkkiniyar indeed, as we 
have seen, understands the poet’s statement that the 
Tiraiyan was of the family of Visijiu as implying that he 
came from the Cola family, and retails the story of the 
Cola prince of Negapatam raising the To^idaiyar line by 
his liaison with the Naga maiden. But the fact remains 
that the text of the poem only states that the Tiraiyaii 
came of the line of Visnu. All kings are of the line of 

* op. cit. 398-9 
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Vianu in some sense. The Kauvavas and the Calukyas 
of the lunar race also claimed descent from Visnu. 
There is no compelling reason to accept that descent 
from Vi§nu must necessarily mean descent from the 
Cola line. And one can hardly resist the feeling that 
Naccinarkkiriiyar’a gloss at this point is itself reminis- 
cent of the Manimekalai story. Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
rejects the story, but keeps the comment and uses it to 
support his view that the Tiraiyaii’s mother was a Cola 
woman of whose identity he has nothing to tell us. 
A straight literal translation of the text will show that 
it can bear no such interpretation, or at any rate, that, 
if there is nothing else to support the descent of the 
Tiraiyan from the Cola line, we shall be justified in our 
scepticism in regard to such descent. “ You are of the 
family of the sea-coloured (god) who sti’ode over the 
broad earth sind whose breast carries the beautiful 
mole ; (you are) the descendant of the strong chieftain 
given by the waves of the self-same sea. (Your) sceptre 
is like the right- whorled chank in its flawless superiority, 
repels injustice and administers justice; it is esteemed 
by the three (sovereigns) who with armies possessing 
loud drums guard all the beings of the wide world.'’ 

We see then that there is no dependable evidence 
in early Tamil literature on Earikala’s conquest of 
KancT ; rather the testimony of the PerurnhSLiiairuppadai 
is just the other way, that KancI was in Karikala’s 
time under the nile of Ijandiraiyan who is not once 
stated anywhere in this literature to have stood in 
subordinate relation to Karikala. The first direct 
statement on Karikala’s relation to KancT is made by 
the Tiruvalangadu plates of the sixth year of Kajendra 
Cola I in the llfh century A. D., and even then the 
other Cola plates of the time say nothing jfbout it. 
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The Teliigu-Coda inscriptiona are more definite and 
say that Karikala ruled from KancI ; according to them 
Karikala’s ancestors, and more often his so-called 
later Telugu descendants, had Uraiyfir for their 
capital. * We have also the testimony of ^ekkilar 
in the 12th century and the much later Tondaimmidala- 
Satakam f telling us that Karikala had a great share in 
the colonisation and the administrative regulation of the 
Ton^airaa^idalam as a whole. We can only observe 
that the lateness of the testimony and its conflict 
with what we learn of Karikala from the earliest 
references to him render it extremely difficult for us 
to accept these statements as part of the history of 
the early ruler. How Karikala came to be connected 
with the Tondaimandalam or Kane! in later times 
is quite aiiother matter on which something will be 
said presently. 

Closely connected with this is the question of 
Karikala’s contemporaneity with Trilocana Pallava, 
besides some others raised by the Telngu-Coda inscrip- 
tions, and to these we may now turn our attention. 
Both Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar and Dr. Venkata 
Eamanayya have pushed the Trilocana synchronism to 
the front recently and made it the basis for the date they 
assign to Karikala. In doing so, they seek to impart a 
finality and conclusivcness to suggestions made by some 
epigraphists in a more cautious spirit. Mr. Krishna 
Sastri for instance, sums up the evidence on Trinetra 
as follows : $ “ Trinayana Pallava us synonymous 
with Trilocana Pallava, Mukkanti-Pallava or Mukkanti 

• See e. g. v. 3 of No. 205 of 1899 and 16 of 1917 , 

t Verse 97 ■which Mr. K. V. Subrnhmania Aiyar accepts wholesale, IJ, 41 
p. 146, 

* 

t E. /. Vol. X, p. 58 n. 2, 
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Kaduvetti (as the name sometimes appears in Telug’u 
inscriptions). Trilocana was the mythical Pallava king 
who was ruling the Telugu coimtry prior to the advent 
of the Calakyas under Vijayaditya of Ayodhya. In 
the mythical account of the Eastern Calukyas given 
in copper-plates from the time of Vimaladitya down- 
wards, Trilocana Pallava is mentioned as the king who 
opposed VijayaHitya in his victorious campaign against 
the south and perhaps also killed him. Trilocana is 
also mentioned in Telugu inscriptions as the contem- 
porary of the early Cola king Karikala to whom he 
was suboi'dinate. Mr. Venkayya places Karikala 
(and consequently Trinayana Pallava) roughly about 
the end of the 5th century A. D. * The Isvara-vamsa 
to which Trinayana Pallava belonged (as disclosed by 
the Hemavati record) is not mentioned elsewhere. 
One record from Nandalur (No. 680 of 1907) actually 
traces Mukka^ti Kaduve^ to the third eye of ^iva 
(I^vara). The Pallavas of KancI traced their descent 
from Brahma, through many Puranic sages, to the 
Mahabharata hero Asvatthaman.” In another place, f 
he says : Prom the account given in the Eastern 
Calukya copper-plates — whatever its historical value 
may be — it appears as if five generations had 
intervened between the mythical king Vijayaditya 
and Kubja-Vrsnuvardhana before the latter came 
to rule over the Vengidesa and founded the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty.” The last event happened in or 
about A.D. 616 and “calculating backwards for 
five generations, we arrive at the conclusion that 
Vijayaditya of Ayodhya and, therefore, also Trilooaua- 

* Mr. Venkayya, though he recognises that Trilocana was a mythical Pallava 
king, yet proceeds ta fix KarikSila’s date on the assumptions reproduced by 
Mr. Krishna Sastri. A. S, I. 1906-6 pp. 174-5 and nn. He is very cautious, 
however, in his remarks at T. A, Vol. 38 pp. 7-8. 

+ £. i: XI p. 840. 
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Pallava and Karikala, must have flourished about the 
end of the fifth century A.D. The history of the 
Pallavas at this period is obscure, and it is not unlikely 
that Karikala-Cola was supreme at the time and held 
the Pallava dominions under his sway.” One is amazed 
at the line of argumentation followed in the exteacts 
given above ; at the same time one is grateful for the 
care with which the facts have been summarised. We 
see that Trilocana was the ‘ mythical ’ Pallava king of 
the Telugu country; he figures for the first time in 
Eastern Calukya plates in the ‘mythical account’ 
given from the time of Vimaladitya (11th century) 
downwards ; he is yet accepted as the foe of Vijaya- 
ditya, who is himself a ‘mythical’ king. Again, 
Trilocana is of the Isvara-vamfe, a family apparently 
different from that of the Pallavas of Kanci ; yet he is 
accepted as the Pallava opponent of Karikala. The 
history of the Pallavas in this period is * obscure ’ yet it 
is ‘ not unlikely ’ that Karikala Cola held the PaUavas 
in subjection. Lastly, it is admitted that the historical 
value of the late E. Oahtkya plates is not known ; yet 
the apparent interval of five generations between the 
‘mythical’ Vijayaditya and Kubja Visnuvardhana is 
accepted as a solid fact, and a scheme of chronology 
built thereon and “ we arrive at the conclusion ” that 
Trilocana, Karikala and Vijayaditya'* “must have 
flourished at the end of the fifth century A.D. ” And 
• to leave nothing unexplained, Mr. K. V. Subrahmania 
Aiyar undertakes to determine the political relation 
among the three contemporaries by suggesting* that 
“ Trilocana Pallava had to meet the combined forces of 
Karikala and Vijayaditya, and that the two last were 
on some terms of alliance, which are ndt quite plain.” 
He adds : “ It is not unlikely that som® of the northern 

• I, A. Vol. 41, p. 146-7. 
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powers joined one side or the other. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that Karikiila is represented in the 
Tamil work ^ilappadikaram as an ally of Avanti, which 
is Ujjain in Malwa, and as the overlord of Vajra and 
Magadha. It looks as if Karikala was instrumental in 
permanently settling the Western Calukyas in Southern 
India.” 

So it comes about that Eastern Calukya legends 
dating from the 11th century A.D., and dealing with 
the fifth, explain how the Western Calukyas * found 
a lodgement in South India in the seventh century A.D. 
Perhaps one of the unknown terms of alliance between 
Vijayaditya and Karikala was that the former should 
die at the hands of Trinetra in a fight, and that 
Karikala should live not only to reap the benefit of the 
alliance, but tp put out the third eye of Trinetra and 
help Vijayaditya’s Westera descendants to settle in 
South India ! 

Dr. Venkata Rainanayya affirms : * “ The evidence 
at our disposal is so very overwhelming that we have to 
accept the historicity of Tidlocana and his contempora- 
neity with Karikala as genuine historical facts.” f In 
saying this, he has apparently been influenced by the 
number and range of the epigraphical and literary 
references he has brought together in the schedules at 
the end of his booklet. But all that is established by 
these references is that the Trilocana story was widely 

* Professor L. D. Barnett Jl. A, S. Oot. 1930, pp. 933-4, n. 1) has lent 
his support to Dr. Venkata Ramanayya's identification of Jayasimha, Ranaraga 
and Pulak5sin I of the Western hne with Vijayaditya, Visnuvardhana and 
PnlakSsin 1 of the Eastern list {op. til.) pp. 42-3. Even if these identifications 
are admitted without argument, tliey make no difference to the relations, among 
Vijayfiditya I, and Trinetra and Karikala which form the subject of our 
investigation, 

t n?. «V, p. 25. 
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current and frequently mentioned in the inscriptions 
of many families of petty rulers in the Telugu 
country from the 11th century. The ubiquitous nature 
of the story which so forcibly impresses this critic is in 
our opinion a strong reason for our not accepting it as 
history. Dr. Venkata Ramanayya is also apt to 
exaggerate the antiquity of the epigraphs mentioning 
the Trilocana-Karikala synchronism, ’tie says that the 
inscriptions “ belong to different ages from the 7th to 
the 13th centirry A.D.” The only seventh century 
inscription mentioned in his tables at the end of the 
book is the Nellore record (D 2) of Calukya Vikrama- 
ditya which, as has been pointed out already, has no 
bearing on the subject. The date of the next earliest 
record * he cites is ^ 864, A.D. 942, but this only gives 
the name of Trilocana and has nothing to say of 
Karikala, and the regular series does j.rot commence 
till a century later. The lateness of the testimony to 
the Karikala-Trilocana stoiy, and the mention of 
Trilocana in the records of many families in the 
Telugu country, often without any relation to Karikala, 
alilm point to a conclusion very different from that 
of Dr. Venkata Ramanayya on the historicity of 
Trilocana. 

The attempt of the same scholar to prove the 
genuineness of the tradition of the Telugu-Goda 
inscriptions in another dhection can hardly be said 
to be more successful. He seeks to correlate the Telugu- 
Coda genealogies of the Karikala line with data drawn 
from early Tamil literature, in order to show that the 
former only repeat the Tamil tradition. First he takes 
two Telugu-Coda inscriptions dated in S 1079 and 
S 1140 (Nos. 205 and 183 reap, of 1899) and combines 

* S, 1. 1, VI 561. 
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the genealogical information given by [them and makes 
np the list : 

Ja^-Goda 
Karikala I 
Mahimana Coda 


Karikala II Daiavarman Tondamana 

The important fact here is this : the relation 
between Karikala and Mahimana Coda is not stated in 
the earlier record. This is admitted by Dr. Venkata 
Ramanayya himself. * As the exact language employed 
in inscription is of some consequence to the under- 
standing of the real position, it is necessary to 
reproduce it here; verse 5 relating to Karikala con- 
cludes: ksiUtfdamalchilam palayUmUsa Kdncyam. The 
next verse begins : 

inasantataviha suta abhavan mahimana-coda- 

vasudhadhipateh I 
karikala-coda-daiJavarma-nrpavapi tondamanah 

dharanWa varah || 

This verse clearly marks a distinct break in the 
succession after Karikala I, and this inscription though 
it mentions the construction of the Kaveri banks 
knows nothing of Trilocana. On the other hand, the 
other record of about seventy years later, gives 
a long genealogy in Telugu in which most of the 
legendary figures like Kasyapa, Manu, BhagTratha and 
Rama make their appearance, but not Jatacoda, the 
father of Karikala and ruler of Ayodhya, who in his 
digmjaya conquered the Dravido-pancaka and set up 
his rule in Uraiyu?, and whose son, according to the 

* op, at, p. 27 
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other record, was Karihula of the Kaveri-banks-fame 
who ruled from KilncL This later Telugu genealogy 
moreover knows all about the Trilocana story, seems 
to make Karikala a northern king and even introduces, 
like the Bhakti-raja plates, a Bhoja as his contemporary. 
It may be doubted whether particulars drawn from two 
such records, so different from each othe^ and dealing in 
palpable legends relating to a distant past may, in combi- 
nation, be expected to furnish a basis for history to stand 
on. Again, though there is a clear bi*cak in the Telugu 
genealogy (183 of 1899) after Karikala II, there is no 
such break after Dasavarman * in the Sanskrit record 
(205 of 1899 ) which after mentioning Dasavarma's 
conquest of Pakrastra and his rule from Pottappi 
(verse 8) proceeds: nrpasya tasya putrobhu {tpUnkalj) 
Sankara kinkarah .... (v. 9) and again, ajayata4ato 
rajU satyassaiyaparUkramah .... (verse 10). It is a pity 
however, that a long gap in the inscription at this point 
makes it quite impossible to decide the number of 
generations between Mahimana and Kama Coda who is 
known to have been ruling about ^ 1059 (A. D. 1137). 
But the point is that so far as the line of rulers called 
the ‘ A ’ line by Mr. Venkayya f in his account of the 
Telugu-Godas is concerned, the break occurs between 
Karikala and Mahimana, and not after Mahimaua’s son 
Dasavarman. And this should weigh as ’tinother serious 
objection to the genealogy of the Karikala line as 
restored by Dr. N. V. Ramanayya from tlie Telugu- 
Coda records. 

His genealogy from the Tamil side | is even less 
plausible. He chooses the name Mava^-killi for the 
Cola king of the Manimekalai, and see^ in it a close 

* Contra Dr. N. V. Ramanayya op. at p. 25. 

^ t .4. 1900, pp. 17 ff. 

t N. V. Ramanayya op. cii pp. 28-33. 
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resemlDlance in meaning to Mahiman. Tie allows that 
Mavaci-killi’s relation to Karikala is nowhere explicitly 
stated in the Tamil classics, but af&nns that “Tamil 
scholars are, however, unanimous in accepting the 
ancient tradition, in accordance with which Mava^- 
killi was the son of Karikala.” There is no such 

• a 

tradition of the relation between the two rulers and 
no unanimity of opinion among Tamil scholars on the 
subject. * Again : “ Mavan-kil]i had two sons, Udaiya- 
kumaran and Tondaman Ilandiraiyan.” Udayakumara 
was indeed the son of the king, but that does not help 
the argument in any way ; Ilandiraiyan and his relation 
to the Colas we have discussed before, and our author 
allows that “ some doubt may be entertained about 
this.” And there is yet another step in his argument. 
“ There can be no doubt about Plli Valai, the mother of 
of Toijdaiman,bemg a Ba^a princess. Her Baija origin 
is proved by the name of her father Valai-Vaijan. The 
surname Va^ian is identical with Banan. In Tamil ‘ v ’ 
and ‘ b ’ are interchangeable and the change does not 
affect the meaning. The word Vanarayar is made use 
of frequently for Banarayar in later Tamil inscrip- 
tions It may be suggested that ‘ valai ' is a corrupt 

foirm of Bali, a name which occurs in Bana genealogy. 
The Banas ruled in Vaduga Vali or Andhrapatha, 
which seems to be identical with Pakaragha. It may 
be noted in this connection that Da^avarman one of 
the sons of Mahimana Cola (Mavaij-Killi) is said to have 
conquered this region.” AH our knowledge of Valai- 
Vanan is that, according to the Manimelcalai f, besides 

• See Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar-^roA Sengvtttwan 3nd edn. p. lOii for a 
totally different reconstruction. By a curious mistake Dr. N. V. Ramanayya 
seems (p. 29) to make Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, whose guidance he follows, say that 
Ilango and Sehgutluvan were the sons of Karikala. In fact, Dr, Aiyangar says 
they were bis grandsons. - 

t XXIV 1. 64 and XXIX 1. 3. The correct form is Vajai-Vanan, not-Viinan. 
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being the father of Pili-valai, he was the ruler of the 
Naga country (Nakamdu). There has been a great 
amount, of speculation on the Nagas in recent years ; 
no connection between them and the Banas has ever 
been suggested; nor indeed does it seem likely. The 
attempt to derive Valai from Bali is indeed hopeless ; 
the suggested identification of the Ai^hrapatha with 
Pakara.sfa:a is quite plausible ; * but, in'ntself, this does 
not go far to support the identification of the Naga 
king of the Manimekalai with an imaginary Bana king. 


The attempt to discover common ground between 
early Tamil literature of the ^ahgam period and the 
late Telugu-Coda inscriptions is thus altogether forced 
and unconvincing. -> To read some of these inscriptions 
with no preconceived theories to establish, is the surest 
means of convincing ourselves that we^have in them 
edifying legends pitchforked into lengthy pedigrees, 
not quite consistent with one another, but always 
meant to redound to the glory of some petty chieftain 
or other who made some little gift. And a common 
feature of these legends of the Telugu country is to get 
their ancient king down from Ayodhya on a conquest, 
or on game hunting, often leading to an encounter 
with Tri^etra, another mythical and shadowy figure. 
That is how Trinetra comes to be' not only the 
opponent of Vijayaditya and Karikala, but the friend of 
another prince from the North, an ancestor of Velananti 
Gohka III, by name Malta I, who had his capital orginally 
at Kirriapura in the Madhyadesa. The same form of 
legend in which Trinetra figures as friend and not as foe 
appears to have been adopted, as Ilultzsch remarks, f 
by the chiefs of Amaritvati who bore the title “ lord of 


• JS. /. p. 231. 
t £. I. IV p. 84. 
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lilie Satsahasra country on tlie isoiithern bank of the 
river Krisnavenna, obtained through the favour of the 
glorious Triijayana Pallava.” And we also hear 
of a Trilocana Kadamba about the same time * 
in the West. Karikala himself is in some Kakatlya 
records a northern king coming down to the south 
on a hunting r\ excursion, and setting up his camp 
at Kakatipura. V If we are to accept all the indications 
about Trilocana’s greatness and the extent of his 
kingdom that we get from these records, he must have 
been a powerful emperor who at one time ruled 
practically the whole of the Deccan and held in his 
hand KancT, Kalahasti, Banavase and so on. We may 
as well try and trace the true story of the lives apd 
achievements of the heroes of the Mahabhiirata with 
the aid of the local legends of South India centering 
round our nupierous Pancapandava-malais, as accept 
this tale. Surely, the attempt to restrscilate legends 
so decisively rejected by the elder epigraphists like Fleet 
and Hultzsch is no forward step in the reconstruction 
of early South Indian History. 

It is well known that not a single reference can be 
traced $ in the early literature of the Tamils to the 
achievement for which Karikala is most extolled in 
later times — vi^., the construction of the Kaveri banks. 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar seeks to get over this diffi- 
culty ^ first by suggesting that ‘ this work does not seem 
to have appealed to the imagination of contemporary 
poets as much as it did to that of men of a later age/ 
and then by discovering an allusion to Karikala's 

• Kielhoxn’s list of S. L Iiiscr., Nos. & 261. 

t A. X. £. 1917 ill SO. 

J Mr. Kanaltasabliai’'! citation of §Uapp X, 11. 10S.11, (op. dt. p 68) must 
have been due to some itiislfike. 

^ Tamila pp, 360-2 & n. 
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achievement in the phrase ‘ varaippahatn ’ of II. 24041 
of the PoTimararrufjia.dai . He also argues that the 
great fertility of the Kaveii valley that is attested 
by contemporary poets ‘could have been obtained 
only if Karikala had scientifically regulated the flow 
of water in the Kaveri. ’ Even if it be conceded that 
‘ varaippaham ’ does not mean ‘ tanks ^nd ponds ’ as 
Naccinarkkiniyar interprets it, but tlie inside of the 
embankment (of the river), still it is difficult to see how 
this can be taken as “an allusion ” to the embankments 
said to have been raised by Karikala. Following the 
suggestion made by Mr. Kanakasabhai on the evidence 
of Upham’s Rajavali, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar adopted the 
notion * that Karikala’s sway extended to Ceylon, that 
he invaded the island and brought thousands of its 
people captives and compelled them to work on the 
l)anks of the Kaveri, The early chronicle MaMuamsa, 
imich more trustworthy as history, knows nothing of 
this invasion, and yet it has become current by being 
incorporated in four successive editions of Smith’s 
Early History of India. 

The earliest mention of Karikala’ s embankment 
of the Kaveri seeins to be that in the Malepadu plates 
of Punyakumara and there, as we have seen, Trinetra 
is not heard of. The Bediriir grant ^of the Grahga 
king Bhuvikrama of A. D. 634 f also mentions the 
embankment, but not Trinetra, Still the fact is not 
easy to explain, that if Karikala who attained the 
trairaj ijasthiti and controlled the flood-banks of the 
Kaveri in some wonderful manner not stated (Malepadu 
plates) were the same king as is celebrated in ^angam 

* Kanakasabhai pp. 8-9; Ancient India pp. 93-9+; cf Up^am Sacred £eekt of 
Ceylon. Vol, i p. 228; vol ii pp. 57-8 and 229 ff; aUOj Schoff iny. W. 0. S. Vol. 33 
p 313. Contra O^igeT-Afahiivamsa, ch. 35. 

+ Mys. Atch. Rep. 1925, p. 16 and No. 105. 
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literature, that literature should not betray the slightest 
trace of a knowledge of such a thing on the part of 
any of the arithors mentioning Karikala. Old stanzas 
indeed, waifs and strays coming from nobody knows 
where, do contain such allusions;* but they can hardly 
be accepted as evidence of anything historical. The 
mention of th^ event in the early Telugu-Coda plates 
from Malepadtf' and in the Tamil Co]a plates of the 
Vijayalaya line, and the absence of all mention of 
Trineti’a in these grants, may suggest that this 
particular statement is entitled to greater credence than 
the somewhat later jingle carnna&ardruha etc. And the 
trairUjynsthiti of Karihala (Malepadu) which seems to 
coincide with what we hear in Tamil literature of his 
victories against the Cera and the Pandya is perhaps 
another consideration pointing to the same conclusion. 
On the other hand, the Malepadu plates do not tell us 
precisely how Karikala controlled the floods of the 
Kaveri; they seem to count this achievement as the 
first of a series of miracles {anelmlUaija) which are not, 
detailed. And the story grows first into an embank- 
ment of the Kaveri, then into an embankment raised 
by the hajids of the defeated enemies of Karikala, and 
lastly, when this stream of legend mingles with another 
started by the craze for Trinetra, into the elaborate 
form in which it gets standardized in the caramsaroruha 
formula and the Kalin gattnpparani verse. On the whole 
it seems therefore best to treat the construction of the 
banks of the Kaveri as a Karikala myth rather than 
accept it as history. A Tamil inscription j* of the 
twelfth century or so mentions a Parakesari Karikala- 
coladeva who raised the banks of the Kaveri. The 

* Sae Pandit M. *RBghava Aiyangar’s ' PtniniogaV Nos. 778 and 779, the 
Srst paq>orting to give the date of the embankment, and the second Karikala’s 
life-history in a brief compass up to his death m his 83rd year. 

t 110 of 1925. 
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only Parakesari with the Kavikala title was Aditya II, 
c. A. D. 86B-70 ; the inscriptions of his reign, however, 
do not refer to this event. 

That in Indian conditions history had too often a 
tendency to degenerate quickly into mythology is a 
fact generally admitted and easy to demonstrate. 
The history of Ekantada Ramayya * fhn the twelfth 
century A. D. is a case from relatively modern times. 
Karikala is an ancient name and legend has })layed 
upon it for a very long time. It began ils work early 
as we see from the iStlappaclikaram. Whatever might 
have happened after his time, there is no trustworthy 
evidence to show that Karikala ruled at Kanci at all. 
That Kancipuram was an important place in Karikala’s 
time is clear from the Perumbunarruppaejai ; and the 
Manimekalai seems to imply that sometime after 
Karikala the city passed under the sway of the Cojas, 
But of the Pallavas of the Prakrit and Sanskrit charters 
we have no mention in early Tamil literature, and the 
idea of a Cola interregnum in Kanci in the midst of 
Pallava rule apj)ears to rest entirely on the Trilocana 
myth and the date postulated for Karikala tliereupon. 
Karikala’s connection with Kanci in legend would 
appear to have arisen partly from the great celebrity 
of Kanci from very early times, and partly from the 
presumption that so powerful a king as ’Karikala must 
in his time have held Kanci as well. Further, Trilocarja 
Pallava having been made the opponent of Karikala, 
what was more natural than that the city which wa.s 
most associated with Pallava rule in the minds of ihe 
people should have fallen to Karikala after his conquest 
of Trineti’a ? Indeed, in considering this question, the 
possibility has often presented itself to my mind that 
there, after all, may have existed .another Karikala 

• See Bomhay Gaietteer VoJ. I, Ft. 11, p. 482 ff und E. I. V pp. 239 ff. 
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different from the king of the Patti nappalai, who held 
KancI and raised the banks of the Kaveri, and who 
in later times came to be confounded with his earlier 
namesake ; but every time, the insubstantial nature 
of the evidence on which these facts relating to KancT 
and Kaveri rest, and the utter impossibility of reconcil- 
ing such an assumption with the trend of general 
history so far as it is known at present, have resulted 
in the idea of a second Kai’ikala being dismissed as 
untenable. 

There is some temerity involved in expi’essing an 
individual jiidgment on the events of the reign of 
Karikala in view of the inquiries published already 
by several scholars of eminence ; tlie more so as the 
judgment has to be based on materials already for 
the most part well-known and used by the very scholars 
from whose conclusions it differs. But the issues 
involved are so fundamental to a rational understand- 
ing of the trend of South Indian history, that a fresh 
examination of them in a dispassionate and critical 
manner does not seem superfluous. I hope that all the 
help that has been derived from earlier writers in the 
consideration of the questions raised has been duly 
acknowledged ; also that my discussion of these 
questions has not been unduly influenced by my view 
of the age to which the early Tamil literature of the 
^afigam belongs. I have sought to discuss the incidenis 
of Karikala’s life and reign solely on the evidence 
bearing on each of them, and with no preconceived 
notions as to the chronological place of Karikala in the 
history of Southern India. And my conclusion is that 
Karikala’s history is contained only in the contempo- 
rary poems of Nos. I & II among the groups in which 
I have arranged the chief sources for purposes' of this 
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discussion, that group III furnishes very valuable 
corroboration on some important points and comprises 
poems either contemporary or nearly so, and that all 
the other statements that cluster round the name of 
Karikala in literature and epigraphy must, if at all, be 
accepted only with very great caution. On the age of 
Karikala we have reached the negative conclusion that 
the fifth century date, based as it is entirely on the 
Vijayaditya-Trilocana-Karikala synchronism is utterly 
untrustworthy. One wonders, in fact, that it ever 
came to be proposed at all on such evidence ! For the 
rest, the date of the king is closely bound up, ihe more 
so when his story is shorn of all its later legendary 
accretions, with one of the most vexed questions of 
South Indian chronology. I have stated my reasons 
elsewhere* for holding that the literature of the ^aiigam 
belongs to tbe early centuries of the Christian era. 

We have been told, f however, that apart from the 
difficulty in fixing the age of the oai'igam, there are 
other objections to an early date for Karikala and it is 
necessary, before concluding this study, to consider the 
validity of these objections. It has been said that 
neither 'the Periphts nor Ptolemy mentions Karikala 
though they refer to mnch less celebrated monarchs. 
The obvious answer is that such silence^ on the part of 
foreign writers means little ; and it is not denied that 
some of the monarchs mentioned by these writers are 
also found in the Saiigam literature which mentions 
Karikala. Then it is argued that “Ptolemy’s geograpliy 
of Tamil India in the II century A. D. gives us tlie 
picture of a land ruled by several petty monarchs and 
not one that had been brought under the sole discus of 
a great monarch as the Tamil poems describe Karikala 

* See Tht PRndyan Kingdom pp. 16 ff. 

t Mr. P. T, Srinivasa Aiyangar— ?.»/«//>, pp. 381-2. 
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to be. ” This argument derives its plausibility from 
exaggerating the pettiness of the monarchs mentioned 
by Ptolemy and the greatness of Karikala. In spite of 
the victories that Karikala won at Venni and Vahai, 
there is no ground to believe that he had in his permanent 
occupation many districts outside the Kaveri basin 
including Ura^yur and Puhar, or that the whole of 
Tamil India had been ‘ brought under his sole discus ’ — 
an expression intelligible enough in early Tamil poetry, 
but not necessarily, on that account, literally true. 
Lastly, it is held that “the disputations of logicians 
who flew their flags of challenge in front of their tents, 
referred to in the Pa^tipappalai certainly belong to an 
age when dialectics had developed, and this certainly 
did not take place even in Northern India before the HI 
century A. D. ” We have no definite knowledge of 
the early hisjory of Indian philosophy. “We must 
content ourselves with the belief,” says Mr. Keith in 
his History of Sanskrit Literature, “ that between the 
dates of the chief upantsads and the third or foiirth 
century A. D., there proceeded an active stream of 
investigation which we have only in its final form. ” 
According to this estimate, the 8rd or 4th century A. D. 
marks, in Northern India, not the beginning, but the 
close of an active period of philosophical investigation, 
and in the face- of this considered statement of the age 
of Indian philosophy, 'it is hard to see any force what- 
ever in the objection raised to a date in the second 
century A. D. for Karikala. We may conclude by 
saying, once more, that our object has not been to 
stand up for a second century date for Karikala ; we 
have been concerned only to show that the objections 
raised to that or any other early date for Karikala 
do not stand scrutiny. 
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Ill 

SOME ASPECTS OF RURAL LIFE AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN COLA TIMES 

Throughout India the village was the unit of local 
administration before the advent of British rule. As 
is seen from numerous reports of the earlier adminis- 
trators of British India, the vitality of village institutions 
struck their observers as something very remarkable in 
the period of the establishment of British rule. Of the 
village organisation in the Deccan, for instance, this is 
what Elphinstone wrote : “ Though probably not com- 
patible with a very good form of government, they are 
an excellent remedy for the imperfections of a bad 
one. They prevent the bad effects of negligence and 
weakness, and even present some barrier against its 
tyranny and rapacity. Again, these communities 
contain in miniature all the materials of a state within 
themselves, and are almost sufficient to protect their 
members if all other government were withdrawn. In 
the stability and continuity of Indian village life and 
organisation is to be sought the secret of the good 
things achieved by India in the past p spite of an 
apparent incapacity to develop political institutions of 
an advanced cliaracter.” The study of village institu- 
tions constitutes therefore an important part of tlie task 
of anyone who seeks to understand at their source the 
main currents of national life in ancient India. 

The importance of this study is coming more and 
more to be felt by students of Indian history. Con- 
siderable portions of Mr. R. K. Mookerjee’s Local 
Govermtent in Ancient India and Mr. R. C. Majnmdar’s 
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Coi'porate Life^ as also Mr. A. S, Altelcar’s work on 
Village- Gommmities in Western India foruisli proof of 
ike growing interest in this line of study. But it has 
not always been recognised that evidence drawn from 
one period and locality should not be blended with 
other evidence relating to other times and localities, and 
discussion has often taken the form of combining stray 
data from the Smrtis with those drawn from inscrip- 
tions widely separated from one another in space and 
time, and the publications mentioned above furnish 
some striking examples of such historical averaging. 

1 propose in what follows to offer a brief review of 
the evidence bearing on village institutions in the 
Tamil country with special reference to the period of 
Cola supremacy, say from tho tenth centirry to the 
thirteenth. 

The earliest references of a specific character to 
village SahhUs in the Tamil land occur in the inscriptions 
of the close of the 8th century A. D. from the Pandya 
and the Pallava countries. The origin and early history 
of these assemblies is at present veiy obscure, although 
their general prevalence over the whole of Southern 
India including the Cera, Karnataka and Telugu 
countries is widely attested by numerous epigraphs. 
And the Keraldtpatti embodies traditions of an organised 
system of Tarakkuttam, Kattukkuttam and Peruh- 
guttam held in the Kerala from time to time for many 
centuries till recent times. 

While editing the Uttaramerur records of Paran- 
taka Cola, Mr. Venkayya suggested a northern origin 
for the typical village assembly, and was inclined to 
believe that it was an adaptation to South Indian 
conditions of the system of government by committees 
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described by Megasthenes as obtaining in Pataliputra. 
Others have followed Mr. Venkayya's lead and have 
drawn attention to the use of Sanskrit terms in the 
records of the village assemblies of South India as an 
additional argument in support of the thesis. 

Although the complex organisation of the SabJia 
with a number of elected committees, like that typified 
by the UttarameiTir inscriptions, was unknown in the 
early centuries of tlie Christian era in the Tamil 
country, still the numerous references to manrain and 
pocUyil in the classical literature of the Sangam period 
leave little room for doubt that some form of a primi- 
tive village assembly was known at the time. The 
commentator Naccinarkkiiiiyar invariably explains 
inanrmi by the words umkku naduoayell(trii-mirukkum 
marattadif meaning the open place in the centre of 
the village where all people meet under the shade of 
a tree. And some references in the Ptirain to the manram 
(Nos. 46 and 220) make it clear that it was the place 
where justice was administered. In Puram 46 we have 
an interesting situation. The Cola king Killivajavan 
doomed the sons of his foe Malayaman to be thrown to 
an elephant. When the sentence is to be executed, a 
poet intercedes on behalf of the youngsters and appeals 
to the king’s mercy saying * that a stuange fear has 
taken possession of those tender youths as they stare in 
bewilderment at the manru- Here the imnni is the place 
where public punishments are inflicted. Again, Puram 
220 is a lament of Pottiyar, a close friend of another 
Cola king, at the sight of the majiram of ancient 
Uraiyur bereft of its king who had for some unknown 
reason given up his life by starvation. ■[* 'Here we get a 

* 11. S-8 of PunmaHtirtt No. 46. 

m 

f A pructice analogous to l)ut different from the sallekhana of the Jainas. 
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clear indication that the king used to go to the manram, 
apparently to administer justice and to do other 
public business. It must be noticed that in both these 
instances it is the manram of Uraiyur, the Co]a capital 
of the time, that is mentioned ; and except the employ- 
ment of the same word to describe the open meeting- 
places belonging to other towns and villages, we have 
little direct evidence of the existence, nature and 
working of local assemblies of a popular character in 
this eai'ly period of Tamil history. Nevertheless, 
popular gatherings of a social and religious nature in 
the manram of every locality are known to have been 
a regular feature of rural life, and the manram was 
undoubtedly the scene of song, dance and other social 
amusements. As the modern distinctions between the 
political and other aspects of social life found no 
expression in the organisation of a more primitive age, 
it seems legitimate to infer tha'^matters which we are 
apt to consider political or economic, like the settle- 
ment of a civil dispute, the punishment of crime, or 
the purchase and sale of land, must have also 
engaged the attention of such popular gatherings in 
each looalityv 

It should, however, be observed that nowhere in the 
formal descriptions of Tamil polity such as we have in ' 
the Rural do we come across any clear references to 
the village and its institutions. The Rural in fact knows 
only of the learned Sabha *. The commentator Parime- 
lalagar makes it the king's Sabha ; hut the word ‘ avai * 
seepis to have a more general application as is "seen 
from some of the couplets in the sections thereon. 

On the oPther hand, there are clear and unmis- 
takable traces of the existence and the active 

• See sections, on avai-yarjtal and avai-yanj^mai. 
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functioning of SahMs in villages in !Rgvedio India. 
In a recent study on the economic and political 
conceptions in the !Rgveda, the evidence on the matter 
is summarised as follows : 


“Each town and each village possessed a 
building where were held meetings of the tribunal 
under the presidency of the madhyamasi who punished 
crimes and presided also at the meetings of Vedic 
Indians in their recreations.” * 

Z?rhe essential duty of the Sablid was to administer 
justice. It is worth noting that almost every inscrip- 
tion in Southern India which mentions a village 
assembly also makes reference to a mndhyustha of the 
village, and that administration of justice formed oire of 
the principal duties of the assembly ^ It would thus 
appear that the village assembly or later historical 
times in the South was, far from being the result of 
a single line of development, northern or southern, the 
complex product of the interaction of both southern 
and northern, Tamil and Sanskrit, influences. 


Turning now to the evidence from Coja inscrip- 
tions, ^fiere appear to have been different kinds of 
village assemblies corresponding to differences in the 
"nature of the villages concerned. , The Sabhd strictly so 
called was the assembly of purely Brahman villages 


(Brahmadeyas) which usually had names ending in 
' Caturved'mahyalam. We know more of this class of 
villages and their administration than of others. The 
other classes may therefore be briefly noticed before wo 
return to a detailed consideration of the Brahraanical 
(Sai/ias.l^Many villages appear to have had an assembly 
called Ur. So far, we have not come across any 


* H. C. Joshi — Conceptions £conomipies et Polilipies Dans L'Inde Anciennt 
D' Apres ie Kigveda p. 79. 
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evidence on the details of the organisation of this 
type of assemhly. \It appears to have been a kind of 
primitive gathering ol the local people, the descendant 
of the earlier Tamil manram, in which people met to- 
gether and managed business somehow without any set 
rules or formal procedure. 

In some instances the Ur existed side by side with 
the Sabha or the Mahasablia. Thus, one inscription 
from Tiruvalahgadu, Tanjore, speaks of both the 
assemblies of the village, namely the Mahasahha, and 
the ?7r, agreeing to a scheme to delimit the extent of 
lands enjoyed tax-free by the local temple.'^n like 
manner, the Sabha and the tJr of Tiruvadandai together 
accepted two endowments in favour of the local 
temple, f In one instance, the (Ir of Tiruvadandai 
alone accepted an endowment without reference to the 
sister body, the' Sabha. j: 

\ Then we have examples of a group called 
Nagaratlar performing functions very similar to those 
of the Sabha and the T)r in other places. The 
Nagarattar were apparently assemblies of mercantile 
groups which went by the generic name Nagaram\ For 
instance Eyirlcoitattu nagaram Eancipuram. 

Then we have the Nat^ar, people of a na(}a, which, 
as is well-known, was an administrative division larger 
than the village but smaller than the maii^lapi. There 
is a clear reference to the assembly of the Tirmalundur 
nddu through whom a whole village was granted to a 
temple by the king. ^ 

* 88 of 1926. 

t 5. /. in. Nos. 180 and 186. 

t 263 of 1910 , 

H 100 of 1926 
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Lastly we have reference to assemblies of the 
pebfjle of a whole inandalam. An inscription from 
Little Conjeevaram * states that the assembly of the 
people of Jayaiigonda-Cola-mandalaTn granted a partial 
remission of taxes on several classes of land in the 
district under their control.^ 

Attention may be drawn here to the striking 
analogy between two of these terms from the Tamil 
inscriptions and the words Paura and Jana'pada which 
have attracted attention after Mr. Jayaswal stated 
his theory tliat these were constitutlofuil assemblies 
intended to limit the sway of autocracy in municipal 
and provincial administration. The expressions Natjur 
and Nnqaraltar are strikingly analogous to Jmnpada 
and Paura respectively ; in fact, no better rendering 
into Tamil of these Sanskrit terms cun be imagined. 
And the evidence of the Tamil insoriptioils is conclusive 
that the Nadu and the Nagaram were corporate orgaiii- 
sations of some sort which performed definite duties 
and enjoyed the privileges of autonomy. There is also 
literary usage in support of our view of the relation 
of these Tamil terms to their Sanskrit analogues. 
Thus what the celebrated annotator Parimclalagar 
calls nuttuppacjai t will be seen to correspond to what 
Kaulilya calls Sreglhalam and describes^ as Jdnapadam. 
But the analogy between these two sets of terms 
cannot lie pressed far, as there seem to be no terms in 
the Sanskrit literature on polity corresponding to the 
other bodies known to Tamil epigraphy. 

In the Periingadai, a Tamil version of Grunadhya’s 
Byhatkitha, we have a significant statement that, on the 
occasion of the birth of Naravaqia ^Naravahana), among 

* 556 of 1919. 

i" No*e an 762 ; cf. Kaujilya ed. Shama S.wtri (1924) pp. 343 .\nd 345. 
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those who took part in the festivities were : “ the SabhS 
dear (to the king), the five great Jcuhis, the Nagnram 
and the Nd,du” * As the SabM of the king is here 
distinguished from the Nagaram, we may concludo 
that the latter was more likely a professional corpora- 
tion of merchants than an urban assembly for general 
administration. It may also be noted in passing 
that the “five great kuhis" which some writers hold 
to have been a popular council of representatives, are 
best understood in the present context as iceremonial 
groups in personal attendance on the king on important 
occasions, f 

We may also note that in the PaUava charters 
we get some clear information about the Nadu and its 
role in the general administration. The Kasalmdi 
plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla have at the 
beginning of'' the Tamil part “ ATOw-OZaf, yUijcliru- 
pattira{i^vadu, VrmhhUttul'kditailu mlfarufiganJca,'"— 
“ Royal order, year 22nd, may the nattUr of the 
tTrruJchaUu-JckdUain also see.” A few lines further on, 
we have a clear statement % that the members of the 
NSdu (noffom) saw the royal order and assigned lauds 
in accordance with the wishes of t he NaUu- v iyavan 
who may have been either the headman of the Nadu 
(assembly) as Hultzsch understands it, or possibly a 
royal official placed over the administrative divison. 
That the Nadu was an oi’ganised assembly of a more or 
less popular character is strikingly indicated by the 
phrase Nattai-kJcuHi-nila-m^ppittu etc., of the Udayen- 
diram plates of Hastimalla. ^ ■} 

* U. 37-8 of V 6. “ aha{]!unarav!uyain - aimperuDgiijluYiun, nagaramuin 
na^um - togaikon^init" 

t See my J^itdyan Kingdom pp. 32-3 

t S. I. I. n, No. 73, n 109-11. 

US./,/, n. No 76, U 96-7. 
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In the present state of our knowledge it is veiy 
difficult to say what the constitution of these difTerent 
assemblies was hke, what [speciahy wit h reference to 
t he assemblie s of the nMu an d of the mand alnm) the 
exact sphere of their duties was, or what procedure 
was adopted at their meetings. One thing, however, 
is clear, that the assemblies other than Salhas do not 
seem to have amounted to anything other than general 
meetings of the jieople concerned.'|j This does not 
'apply, of course, to non-territorial bodies of the nature 
of guilds and military clubs of which we say nothing 
here and to which admission was regulated by con- 
siderations of a different character. /{The general 
assemblies which played a more or less prominent part 
in the administration of the country appear to have 
included all the classes of the people without distinction 
of caste, except i n jBrahmadeya vUla ges^^^Mr. Altekar is 
obviously wrong in assuming that all village assemblies 
in South India were governed by rules himjilar to those 
laid down by the SabhU of XJttaramerur^^It may also 
be noted in passing that sometimes the assemblies of 
different places and of different types appear to have 
come together for the transaction of business. Thus 
the Saiha of Tiraimuv and the Nagaram of Tiruvidai- 
marudur met together with some other authorities of 
the temple of Tiruvidaimarudur to make, arrangements 
for the preservation of ancient endowments to the 
temple engraved on its old walls which were to be 
pulled down to renovate the central shrine, f 

To return to the Sahhas and Brahmadeya villages 
where they obtained. The earliest instance so far 
known of the constitution of a Sahlui is that contained 

• See his Village CoiimmMo in fVettern India, p. 133. 
t*199 of 1907. 
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in an inscription of the 35th year of Miiran ^adaiyan, 
Circa A. D. 800) which records the settlement 
{i>yavasthai) arrived at by the Mahasahlia and introduced 
by the following words: Kaldkhudi - naitu hrahmadeyam- 
mUnanilainallur mahasahJiaiyom - jperuhgiiri - Surri Sri 
gdvardhanattu-hM^iyirmdu ivvtir mahdsabJiaiyom hudi 
manra4uvadamkku-cceyda vyavasthaiydvadu — 

“We, the (members of the) Mahasabha of Mana- 
nilainallur, a Brahmadeya in Kalakkudi-nadu, sum- 
moned the great assembly by beat of drum, * met at 
^rl Govardhana, and made the following settlement 
(of procedure) for the transaction of business at the 
meetings of the Mahasabha of this place.” 

Erom this it is clear tliat the Mahasahlia, of this 
place had been in existence before Ihe new settlement 
was arrived at, and what is even more remarkable, 
that the new rules and restrictions introduced for the 
working of the Sdblm were made entirely at the initiative 
of the SalM itself. There is at any rate no evidence of 
royal initiative or sanction for the constitution so 
adopted. Another noteworthy feature of this inscription 
is that it contains the earliest reference to vdrij^am in 
the words: " miiluc-dravami-illddarai evvdlcaippaiia 
vdriyamum eran^pperdddr ~ agamm'' meaning, “ those 
who do not have full shares {cirdva)j,ai) shall not be put 
in charge of any kind of vdriyam." f The passage is 
not easy but it appears as if the yUriyam in this inscrip- 
tion was some kind of duty to be performed by a single 
individual rather than by a committee. This view 
receives support from an inscription from Sucindram 
of the 16th year of Eajaraja I (999 A. D.) which has: 

• Ssrral is to proclaim by beat of drem. Xitri and PeruAgvri often occur 
in inscriptions, and are usually understood as * assembly' and ‘ great assembly’, 
tlint is as Tamil terms corresponding to MM nnd MahStabM. 

Cf, pottakattilum ejattu variyilum ittn, 1. 8 of No. 68 of 1898. 
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“ Sahhaiyom vaicca variyar irmarum Icaranattamim kurli 
devdicariycm neyrndakavum'" i. e., “The two variyar 
apppointed by the members of the SabJia and the 
Karanatian shall together look after the temple affairs,” 

The next instance of a detailed constitution of the 
Bahha known to ns is contained in the celebrated 
Uttaramallfir inscriptions. It is doubtful if the consti- 
tution of Uttaramorur, to use the more ancient name of 
the place, was adopted at the instance of the king or 
had his approval. The only thing that is certain is that 
a royal officer was present in the assembly on both 
the occasions when it discussed and settled its own 
constitution. Later Cola inscriptions contain specific 
examples of royal orders communicating certain rules 
to regulate the qualifications of the meml)ers and the 
conduct of the meeting of the SabhS,. * But all these 
instances establish one point beyond ddnbt, that each 
village had its own separate constitution. Though the 
type was more or less the same, the details varied 
considerably, and the assemblies often changed their 
constitutions in the light of experiences^ , ' 

^ Uttaramerur for instance would appear to have 
had a much less elaborate constitution in the 
Pallava period f than it adopted under the Cola ruler 
Parantaka I. As is well known, in th’e reign of this 
Cola king, the rules of the assembly underwent two 
revisions in the course of two years. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that although the type of constitution was 
to some extent fixed for the Sabhas of the Brahmadeyas, 
still in details such as the age and qualification of the 
members, the number of committees into which the 
Sabha was resolved and the method of choice to these 

• e. g., 148 of 1927 and 120 of 1928. 

\ of, 61 of 1893 of .about 796 A, D, 
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committees, there must have been differences from 
village to village. In the reign of Rsijartija the Sahha 
of Tenneri (Chingleput) for instance laid down * that a 
knowledge of the mantras was essential not only for 
service in the village-committees but for Sabhci- 
marranjollutal which seems to mean taking part in 
the deliberations of the assembly, f a requirement very 
similar to that contained in the Manur record of 
Maran ^adaiyan. 


It may also be inferred that under the Colas the 
village assemblies were brought under a closer super- 
vision by the eeiihal government than at any other 
time. 


* Tts words actually employed are — * mantra - brSlmianaiii v.'xlKrSy 
vBriyanjeyvarakaviim sabhantSjjanjoUuvSiSkavum " 

t Mos. 240 and 241 of 1922. 
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THE SABHI OF NIlUR 

We shall study briefly the practical working in the 
Cola period of the assembly (Sabka) of one of the 
Brahmadeya villages of the Tanjore district. This study 
is based on the evidence of contemporary inscriptions 
which give intei’esting details of the economic and 
social life of the village and of the part played by the 
assembly in it. The name of the village as it occurs 
in the inscriptions is Nalur, a Brahmadeya in ^erriir- 
kurram in the Ksatriya-sikhamani-valanadu, a name 
applied to N.E. part of the modern district of Tanjore. 
In a comparatively early Rajakesari inscription, the 
village is called Palaiyasembiyan-mahadevi-catm’vedi- 
maiigalam on the southern bank, apparently of the 
Kaveri. In later inscriptions the village gets another 
name as well, and that is Vanavan-madevi-caturvedi- 
mahgalam ; f it is not possible to say if this name 
is derived from that of Parantaka II Sundara Cola’s 
queen Vanavanmahadevi who is known to have 
perfoiTned suttee on his death, or from that of some 
other Cola queen; it does not appear in records till 
late in the reign of Kxdottuhga I. The village has 
been identified, very plausibly, with Tiru-Nalur-Tiru- 
mayanam of the hymns of the great ^aiva saint 
Tirujnanasainbandar. J This identification gains support 
from the name of one of the temples repeatedly 
mentioned in the inscriptions, viz., Tirumayanam-udaiya 

* s. /. /. Voi. n, iiitro. p. as. 

t 317 of 1910 of year 3 of Vilcxamncola. Earlier name in No. 330 
of 1910. 

^ By iJt. H. Krishna Snstri in ji. R- E. 1911 II, 17. 
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ParamasvEmin. * Tlio name of the village from which 
these inscriptions come, TirnmeySanam, is a palpable 
corruption of the more ancient form Tirumayanam ; 
and the oooniTence of this name with Nalur in our 
records leaves no room to question its identity with 
the shrine celebrated by Sambandar, It is situated 
within ten miles to the S. E. of Kiunbakonam. f 

In point of time, the inscriptions range over a 
period of nearly three centuries and half from the 
second regnal year of Rajakesari Aditya I, the father 
of Parantaka I, c. A. D. 880, to the seventeenth of 
Rajaraja III, $ c. A. D. 1233 ; and the series gives 
us a fair insight into the kind of work that occupied 
the assembly from time to time during several genera- 
tions of Cola rule. It is best to arrange some inscrip- 
tions from the series in chronological order and give a 
brief indication of the contents of each before offering 
a few remarks on the salient features of village life and 
administration reflected in these records : — 

(1) 321 of 1910 — Adityal, 2nd year — The 
Assembly described as Bhattapperumakkal - irllittn 
peruiiguripperumakkalom borrow 25 kasu from the 
MGlasthanattu-mahadeva, and in return assign the right 
of collecting ahga^i-hhuli at prescribed rates from stalls 
opened in the bazaar of the temple (S. 1. 1. Ill, 90). 

(2) 320 of 1910— Iditya I (?), 7th year— (Jift of 
land by the Assembly of Tenkarai Palaiya-sembiyan- 
mahadevi-caturvedimafigalam. 

(3) 327 of 1910 — ^Parantaka I, 4th year — The 
Assembly of Akkirama - kotta - caturvedimahgalam, a 

» 313 of 1910. '■ 

No. 168 In the SraasihalantaUjaH by Mi. V. T. Snbramania FiUai (.Madras 

1931.) 

t 321 and 332 of 1910. 
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Bvahmadeya in Tenkarai Tirunaraiyur-nadti, makes a 
gift of land to ^amapareavarattn - Peruman - adigal of 
the Nalur temple. 

(4) 319 of 1910 — Parantaka I, 6th year. — Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalur. 

(5) 312 of 1910 — ^Parantaka I, 15th year — Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalur. 

(6) 316 of 1910 — Parantaka I, 16th year — Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalur. 

(7) 328 of 1910 — Parantaka I, 16th year. Gift(?) 
of land by the Assembly of Arur-eceri, a Brahmadeya 
in Tirnnaraiyur-nadu, to the temple of Tirninaya]]ain 
in Nalur. 

(8) 309 of 1910 — Parantaka I, 22nd year — Gift 
of 90 sheep for a lamp. 

(9) 318 of 1910 — ^Parantaka, Year lost — .Sale 
of land by the Assembly of Nalur. 

(10) 330 of 1910 — Rajaraja 1, 15th year — Gift of 
twelve lla-kkasu for twelve lamps by a merchant 
of Nalur named Tirunavukkaraiyan to the temple of 
Tirumayanattu - paramesvara. 

(11) 326 of 1910 — ^Rajaraja I, 23rd year — Gift 
of land for maintaining a lamp in the Viijnu temple 
Tirunarayana Viiiin«'g^^ of Nalur. A meeting of the 
Assembly of Nalur was held at the big hall called 
Ga:ndaradittan. 

(12) 322 of 1910 — ^Rajaraja I, 24th year — Gift of 
land to a temple by a merchant. A meeting of the 
Assembly of Nalur in a hail called, Rtijarajan m front 
of Samflparesvara temple. 
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(13) 308 of 1910 — Eiijarlijftl, 21th year — A lease 
of land. A meeting at Vanijalckanar-ambalam of the 
Assembly of Nalur, a Brahmadeya in ^errur-kurram. 

(14) 310 of 1910 — Eajendra Coladeva, 24th year. 
Mentions Serrur-kurram. 

(15) 331 of 1910 — ^Virarajendra Cola, 7th year — 
Two lamps by a lady to the temple of Tirnmayanam- 
udaiyar. 

(16) 313 of 1910 — Knlottnhga Coladeva, 36th 
year—Two lamps to Tirumayanam-udaiya Parama- 
svamin. 

(17) 323 of 1910— Knlottnhga Coladeva, 43rd 
year — Sale of land by the Assembly to an individnal 
of Van a van-made vi-caturvedimaii galam . 

(18) 817 of 1910 — Vikramac5|adeva, 3rd year — 
Money endowed for a lamp. Nalilr is also called 
Vanavan-madevi-caturvedimahgalam. 

(19) 332 of 1910— Rajaraja III, 17th year — 
Eegisters a decision of the Assembly of Nalnr alias 
Vanavan-mahadevi-caturvedimahgalam which met 
under a tamarind tree. All people who violated the 
decision that no one should do anything against the 
interests of the village or against the temple of Tiru- 
mayanam-udaiyar and similar institutions were declared 
to be gj'Uma-d/rdhins and were deprived of certain 
privileges of a social and religions character. 

There seems to be a rather large gap of over a 
century in these inscriptions between Vikrama Cola 
and Eajaraja III. We are not able to explain this 
satisfactorily at present. 

The.first thing.that strikes us in looking over these 
inscriptions is their pre-occupation with temples and 
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religious charities. The inscriptions themselves are 
engraved mostly on temple walls; and they generally 
register endowments of money, land or cattle for the 
maintenance of lamps and festivals and other means 
of securing religious merit for the donors or their 
friends and relatives. This common trait in our 
inscriptions has led scholars sometimes to underrale 
their importance in the study of social history and 
to brush them aside as a mass of dull and dreary 
narrations of puerile transactions. This tendency is 
apt to grow if scholars have to depend on bald and 
occasionally inaccurate summaries of these records, 
without being able to examine closely the texts them- 
selves. But even the published summaries, if carefully 
used, can tell us a great deal that is interesting and 
important about the social and economic life of the 
country in the past. 

Thus our inscriptions contain references to no 
fewer than six diffei'ent shrines in the village, and 
these include Vaisnava as well as ^aiva deities. The 
names of these temples are (1) Plasapurlsvara from 
which come Nos. 308 and 309 of 1910 ; (3) Vannak- 
kantir-ambalam where the assembly met once in the 
24th year of Rmaraja I (A, D. 1009) for leasing out 
some land; (3) Samaparesvara. the Mahadeva temple 
which gets some land from the assembly of a neigh- 
bouring village and in front of which there was a hall 
called Rajarajan in which the assembly of the village 
held a second meeting in the 24th year of the king 
after whom the liall took its name ; (4) Tirnmayaiiaiu- 
udaiya Paramasvamin also called Mrilasthaiuittu- 
mahadeva in the inscriptions and represented to-day 
by the Jhanaparamesvara temple on whose walls are 
engraved most of the inscriptions listed earlier in this 
paper ; '(5) Agastlsvaram-udaiyar temple which received 
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a gift of land in the reign of ParaJcesari-vai’man 
Rajendracoladeva * and lastly, (6) Tirunarayana 
Vinnakar containing shrines of (a) LakguiTraghava- 
deva t and (b) Kr§na of the butter-dance (Veniaaik- 
kuttadukinra-alvar). The presence of so many temples 
undoubtedly added to the fullness and gaiety of the 
social life of the place besides contributing to the 
economic well-being of its inhabitants by the various 
opportunities for employment it must have offered to 
them. One inscription tells us for instance of the 
provision made for the maintenance of persons for 
playing on the Vina (lute) regularly and for reciting 
the Vedas and the ^rlrudram. The supply of oil and 
ghee for lamps, of flowers for daily worship and for 
special occasions, and the provision of all the other 
requirements of the temples must have fiirnished 
constant and .-secure employment for many persons. 
Very often endowments took the form of gifts of 
land to the temples, and the cultivation of these lands 
at more or loss favourable terms of lease under the 
supervision of the village assembly formed no incon- 
siderable feature of the economy of rural life. And 
when new constructions were undertaken or old ones 
renovated, the people must have had exceptionally 
good opportunities of employment suited to their 
abilities and tastes. In all these ways the temple is seen 
to have been the nucleus round which clustered the 
daily activities of considerable sections of the people 
in its neighbourhood. 

Nalur-Tirumayanam being a Brahman village, a 
Brahmadeya or caturvedimangalam, its assembly took 
the form of the SabM. It may be noted in passing that 
a caturvedimangalam need not necessarily have 

• No. 314 of 1910. 

t No. 322 of 1910. 
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included, as its name may be taken to imply, Brah- 
mans representing each of the four Yedas; caturvedi 
must, it seems, be taken to be the Sanskrit form of 
nanmaraiyon meaning simply a Brahman. And to the 
form oatm’vodimahgalam was usually prefixed the 
name of some king, qtreen or other distinguished person 
whose benefaction led to the establishment of the 
agrahara, or a part of it; and in Cola times these names 
were undergoing frequent changes, Wq have apparently 
n o inforniati on in the inscriptions aboijt some important 
aspects of the working of this particular Sabha. Wc do 
not know whether it functioned through standing com- 
mittees and whether, if it did, there were any special 
qualifications governing service on such committees. 
In the absence of information to the contrary, it is only 
natural to assume that all the Brahmans of the village 
were members of the Sabha and that the^ entire SabkS 
attended to all the business that came before it. 

“J^e noti ce that the assembly did not-bare. a fiyed 
meeting place and that it met in different plac es ^ 
different times. The place of meeting is not alvA’ays 
recorded ; but two inscriptions * tell na of two meetings 
in the twenty-fourth regnal year of Rajaraja I, one 
held at the temple, called Vannakkaiiar-ambalam and 
another in a hal l called after the king in front of the 
Samaparesvara temple. One is temptbd to imagine 
that the hall called after Rajariija was built in front of 
perhaps the lai’gest temple in the village — this temple 
receives a gift from a neighboimng village f — to serve 
as a permanent meeting place for the assembly. 

Once, however, in the reign of Rajaraja III the 
assembly met under a tamarind tree {nammur-pandaneri- 
ppuliyacli). This ootdd not have been due to the 

* No*. 12 and 13 above. 

f No. 3 above. 
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absence of a more suitable meeting place ; for we have 
just seen that this was not so. We shall revert to this 
question presently. 

Turning to the functions of the village assembly, we 
have to observe that until a critical study is made of all 
the texts of the inscriptions bearing on this subject we 
shall not be in a position to formulate general conclu- 
sions of a trustworthy character. In dealing with 
individual assemblies, however, we can make note of 
what seems to be of striking importance in their working, 
in the hope that when a sitfi&ciently large number of 
these institutions have been studied in a similar manner, 
some conclusions of a general character may emerge 
from such enquiries. In this respect the very first ins- 
cription in the list given above, which belongs to about 
the end of the 9 th century is very noteworthy as we 
see from its published text. The assem bly is called 
Bhatta-pperumakkal-u|]i tta Peruhgui.;i-pperumaltkaj, i.e.,' 
“ members of the Great Assembly including the priests 
of the temple.” What accounts for the special mention 
of the Bhattas ? We can hardly suppose that they were 
not ordinarily members of the assembly and that they 
attended one meeting of that body for special reasons ; 
for if our view of the composition of the general 
body of the assembly is correct, the Bhattas being 
necessarily Brahmans must normally have been, entitled 
to sit and take part in it. The reason for their being 
mentioned separately must then lie elsewhere. It may 
be that, as we learn from the details preserved in 
Uttaramerur inscriptions of Parantaka, the Bhattas had 
some special functions in the assembly. But we k now 
^wbat thp.ap) functions were in Uttaramerur: they related 
m ainly to the elections to the variyams or committees, 
‘ and we have no evidence that the committee system 
.ob tained at Nali^ Or possibly, the reason" lies in 
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tlie nature of the transaction recorded. For what 
happened at that meeting was this. The assembly 
took 25 kMu from the treasuiy of the temple of 
Mulasthanattu-mahadeva and in return made a perpetual 
assignment of a shop-cess (angudi-khuli) to the temple. 
Therefore one of the temples in the village was a 
party to the transaction, and the specific statement that 
the particular session of the assembly was attended 
by the Bhattas is apparently intended to imply that 
.the other party to the transaction was adequately 
represented in the assembly. The transaction itself 
constitutes an interesting specimen of the financial 
arrangements prevalent at the time. There is some 
urgent public work such as the making of a new road, 
the digging of or repairs to an irrigation tank — we do not 
.learn what exactly it was in this case— which it is the 
duty of the village assembly to provide ■for and which 
ft cannot meet from its normal resources; it raises a 
loan from the neighbonring temple which has a fa-easury 
as full as the people are pious, and as the assembly 
does not expect to be ever in a position to repay the 
principal amount of the loan, it makes some arrange- 
ment, in this case an assignment of the shop-cess, by 
which the interest due every year is secured to the 
"creditor temple. It is a pity that we are unable to foiin 
an idea of the rate of interest on this loan : for thoivi'h 
we are given particulars of the rate at which the cess 
was levied, we have no means of forming even a rough 
idea of its annnal money-value. Again it is clear that 
"a cess which, like the present one, was collected in kind 
at the rate of so much per k3«u of sale-proceeds {kasin 
vag mli) of some articles, so much per^heap of others 
sold in heaps, and so such per unit of yet other articles 
sold by weight or number, — such, a cess must have 
vajiedf considerably in its annual yield and there must 
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have been a large measure of goodwill on either side 
for such a vague and indefinite financial arrangement 
going through without a liitch. 

We find further that the SabJia often sells Ta.Ti d 
f4-6h leases it for cultiyation (13) or makes gifts (2) of 
jt. Similar pow^s are ex^cised b y assemblies of other 
plypes like the and Nagaram^ As it is not possible for 
anyone to give away or sell what is not his own, we 
have necessarily to conclude that there was some 
land in the village which was held and administered 
in common by the whole village besides the individual 
holdings of each household in it. In one instance 
the Sahha sells some of its land to an individual in the 
village (17). Lastly, we find that in late Cola times, 
in the reign of Rajaraja HI, the SabM of Nalur met 
under a tamarind tree outside the village. So also did 
another 8ahW (Brahmadesam, N. A.) in A. D. 1044 * 
At that meeting the SahhU sold some land to a Senapati 
who was the brother of ViramahSdevi. This qiieeu had 
died perhaps committing suttee we are told that ‘ she 
entered the supreme feet of Brahma in the very same 
tomb in which the body of King Rajendra Cola was 
interred ’ — and her brother wanted to endow a drinking 
place to quench her thirst and that of her deceased 
husband, the Cola king, and the sale of land by the 
assembly was to enable the Senapati to start this 
propitiatory foundation. Is it far-fetched to suggest 
that the assembly met outside the village beneath a 
tamarind tree because it was engaged in some work 
not of auspicious import? A similar explanation may 
hold also in the case from Nalur Tirumayanam. From 
the decisions r^poorded, it seems probable that on this 
occasion the Sahha assembled in the midst of a great 
commotion caused "by some serious misconduct of 

• Mo. 260 of 1915. 
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some people in the village or by an apprehension of 
grave mischief on their pari;. The 8abha decided “ that 
the residents of their village should not do anything 
against the interests of their village nor against the 
temple of Tirumayaiiam-ndaiyar and similar institu- 
tions ; that if they did so, they must suffer as 
grama-drohins did and that persons who acted against 
this decision should not be allowed the privilege of 
touching ^iva etc." * Here we have a clear instance 
the assembly acting as the authority responsible 
not only for the punishment of local offences but as the 
custodian of the general conduct of the villagers and 
the controller of their morals, so to say. 


Nalur with its neighbour called Tirumeynanam is 
at the present day a ruined hamlet far from the tracks 
of modern roads and railways ; it has not been without 
interest to gain from the records on the walls of its 
ancient temples a peep into its busy life in the days 
when it shared the prosperity of the smiling lands of 
the Kaveri delta. 


A. /?. £, 1911 n, SA 
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uttaramErDr 

1 A General Survey of its Administration 

A fresh study of local government at Uttaramerur 
in the Cola period after so many writers have traversed 
the ground may appear at once futile and venture- 
some. We may be told by those who have heard all 
about democracy and pot-tickets at Uttaramerur (and 
they are not few) that there can be nothing new in this 
twice-told tale and that it would be more useful to 
leave Uttaramerur well alone and turn to some less 
ti'odden part of the field. And the promise implied in 
an attempt like the present one to discover new infor- 
mation, or to reinterpret old and well-known data may, 
in view of the narrow limits of the subject and the 
eminence of the scholars who have worked on it before, 
seem to be more courageous than discreet. Neverthe- 
less the fact is that with the exception of Mr. Venkayya 
who did great work on the two inscriptions from Uttara- 
merur which ai’e best-known, and that only on account 
of his work, not many writers have done aught else 
than repeat his statements uneritically ; and that 
this has happened a number of times has contributed 
most to prejudice the chances ol a fresh examination 
of the Parantaka inscriptions above-mentioned and of 
a more comprehensive study of the new material 
published since 1904. 

Our aim is to give in this essay a general account 
of the local history and administration of Uttaramerur 
so far as it can be gathered from the inscriptions, 
and then, in the next paper, to re-examine the two 
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iriBcriptions of Parantalca’s reign which deal with the 
constitutional aiTangements of the local Bahha in the 
light of the fresh evidence that has come to hand since 
Mr. Venkayya drew such pointed attention to them. 

The history of institutions is not so exciting as the 
study of political history and ‘ holds but small tempta- 
tion to the mind that requires to be tempted to the study 
of truth.' It takes considerable effort to comprehend 
by patient study and reflection the true nature and 
functions of the different parts of a social mechanism 
evolved and worked under the stress of ideas miicli 
unlike our own. Nothing seems easier than to discover, 
if one is so minded, in the records of past ages traces 
of the latest devices in political and social organisation. 
And the quest for the new in the old sometimes imparts 
colour aud feeling to a task in itself not so attractive. 

Democracy as we now understand it, as a fonn of 
popular government, a state of society and an outlook 
on economic life, is essentially a modern conception. 
To import the associations of democracy in the inter- 
pretation of early Indian records, because some of them 
happen to mention elections and ballot, is unconsciously 
to raise fresh obstacles in the way of a correct under- 
standing of the atmosphere surrounding the working 
of these and other institutions in ancient India. By 
stressing the committee-system, the elections to the 
committees, and the employment of ballot in the elec- 
tions, and then almost ignoring the whole complex 
of notions associated with caste, custom and religion 
which dominated social life in those times, one may find 
it easy to paint the picture of a society in which people 
cared much for political rights and representative 
institutions and regulated their conduct almost entirely 
on ‘woular and rational considerations. But it seems 
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"hardly worth, while to make the attempt ; for the 
douhtfiil satisfaction that may be derived from claiming' 
modern wisdom for our ancestors is purchased at 
the cost of any chance of our knowing them as they 
were. From this point of view, it is perhaps an 
advantage that democracy does not rouse the same 
enthusiasm at the present day as it did some years 
ago. To cast a doubt on the democratic nature of 
ancient Indian society and government is no longer a 
mortal sin against patriotism. 

The -village that forms the subject of our study was 
doubtless a very large one. It was big enoirgh to form 
a separ&ite hufu by itself and the numerous inscriptions 
that have come down to us are engraved on the walls 
of no fewer than seven temples * in the locality. Of 
these inscriptions, about sixty have been selected as the 
basis of the general account that follows of the 
administration and social life of UttarameiTir. 

Uttaramerur, which is about fifty miles by I’oad to 
the south-west of Madras, is to-day a small and ap- 
parently ■flourishing town with a popirlation of nearly 
11,000. Despite the vicissitudes that have marked its 
history in the course of the wars waged by the English 
at first with the French and later with Haidar Ali and 
his son, Uttaramerur has fairly preserved many of its 
most interesting antiquities. As will be seen from the 
plan of the town, the location of its chief temples shows 
that the site of the modern town has been in continuous 
ocorrpation for more than 1200 years. The Kailasa- 
natha and the Madari-Amman shrine opposite to it 
mark practically its eastern limit, if we omit from 

• They are : the teniglea of (1) VaikunthaperuinSJ (2) Svmdaiavaradap- 
peniinS] (3) Subrahinanya (4) Kailasaaatha (6) K5}ainb3jvara (6) Ira(taitta]igai> 
Tsvaia and CT) MSdari-Ammau. 
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consideration enbiirbs like Tirnppulivalam. Almost in 
the heart of the town, on the main road stands the 
Vaikuntha-perumal temple, of which nothing of the 
original structure seems to have survived except the high 
basement which carries the most valuable inscriptions 
of the locality on its sides. A little to the west within a 
few furlongs, are the Sundaravarada and Subrahmanya 
temples very close to each other. To reach the big tank 
of Uttaramerur, doubtless the celebrated Vairamegha-' 
tataka of our inscriptions, a name no longer remem- 
bered, one has to go more than a mile to the west from 
the westernmost limits of the modern town, beariner 
the historic names UajamMu and Maligaimedtt^ the 
mound of the king and the monnd of the palace. It is 
possible that excavation at these spots may yield resnlts 
that wonld justify these popular names. 

The oldest name of the village known to us is 
irttarameru-caturvedimangalam. The form of the 
name suggests that, as Mr. Venkayya pointed out, the 
first member of this name must be the title, like 
Prabhumei'u and Abhimanameru, of some king whose 
identity still remains unknown. In the inscriptions of 
Vijayakampavarraan, of somewhat uncertain date, 
and in the Rajakesari aiid Parakesari inscriptions some 
of which may be earlier than Parantaka’I, the place is 
generally described in the following terms; ^'Kaliijur- 
knUatiu tan-kurruttaramem-caturuedimahgalam” that is 
‘ Uttarameru - caturvSdimaiigalam of its own division 
(kuru) in the Kaliyurkottam.' From the time of 
Rajendracola I Parakesari, the son and sncoessor of 
Rajaraja, the place came to be called also Rajendra- 
cola-caturvedimangalam, and its earlier name was 
abridged into Uttarameru or Uttaramelur, the latter 
fonn, giving rise to Utthamallur, which is the most 
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common form to-day. * Very much later, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, in the time of the ill- 
starred Rajaruja III, the village carried for a time the 
name of Gandagopala-caturvedimafigalain, after an 
aggressive Telngn-Coda chieftain of the time. 

Oirr inscriptions range from the late Pallava 
times, that is from the last quarter of the eighth 
century A. D. , to the downfall of the Co]a empire in 
the middle of the thirteenth. Viewed generally, 
they furnish a striking, though by no means imique, 
example of the continuity of social life amidst political 
changes. They comprise records citing late Pallava 
raonarchs, the early Cola conquerors of the Tondainiid 
of the ninth and tenth centuries including Partiniaka 1, 
liis Eastrakuta enemy Krana III who gloried in his 
“ capture of jCacoi and Tahjai, " aird the somewliat 
mysterious Parthivondra-varman, before the tilmost 
unbroken series of Cola records commences with the 
reign of Eajaraja I. f Not only do the inscriptions 
thus reflect all the changes in the political situation 
in the land, hut they frunish tangible evidence that 
the village SaNia supplied the element of continuity 
in local life through such changes. Of many records 
at Uttaa'amerur (and elsewhere) that go to prove 
such contihuify, one of Knlotturiga HI dated in his 
thirty-seventh year, about A. D. ' 1216, is of 

• UttiramSlSr, UttarnmalUlr arc other forms. The total ignorance tlial has 
prevailed in modern times of the true origin of the mune is seen from the local 
tradition, recoided by Crole, that the town was built by Utthakumaran son 
of a rSja who reigned in Virata, a town on the Jumna river (Mamal of the 
ChingliftU Dhhict p.lSSJ. Ihave not been able to get at tlie loeal sthalajnumia, 
the existence of which was reported to me by a teacher in the local High 
School when I visited the place. 

t There is a considerable gap of over three quarters of a century, not 
merely in out list here, hut in the collection itself between Vikrama CEJa and 
KiilSttunga HI. 
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peciiliar importance. In this record of the thirteenth 
century are recalled transactions which were over three 
centuries old, and at the instance of the authorities of 
the temple concerned, the Sahha gives a fresh under- 
taking to carry out, although on a somewhat reduced 
scale, the obligations laid upon their ancestors several 
generations before. The nature of this agreement and 
the employment of the phrase ‘ our ancestors ' {ehfjal 
purva purii^ahaT) by the SabM in mentioning the old 
endowments, alike show that the idea of a corporatio.n 
with a coiitiniiouH life of its own, independent of its 
personnel which naturally varied from time to time, 
Avas clearly grasped by both parties to the agreement. 
And a little consideration shows also that the primary 
sanction behind such long-standing engagements is to 
he found in a general readiness to act up to a proper 
standard of equity which, though not precisely defined 
beforehand, can yet be ascertained in each separate 
case by argument and accommodation. In this instance, 
though it is not explicit, we may infer that the Sahha 
had for some time defaulted in the maintenance of some 
old endowments for eight lamps in the temple ; the 
authorities of the temple, when they discovered the 
default, drew the attention of the Sahha to it, citing the 
old records engraved on the stone walls of two temples 
as evidence; the Sabha pleaded inability "’to provide 
for the daily requirements of all the lamps concerned 
{nittaitevai-ind’l'a-inudiyamai). It would appear that 
the temple authorities had not been very prompt in 
their discovery of the default and were constrained to 
admit the force of the SahhWs pleading that, in the 
conditions prevalent at the time, they foupd it impossible 
to meet the ancient obligations in their entirety, and a 
compromise was reached. It is conceivable that if no 
agraeiRent had been anived at, an appeal might have 
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been carried by either side to the appropriate otEeial 
representing the king in the locality, or in the last 
resort to the king himself, who wonld have had then 
to adjudicate the matter. 

The Sabha was only one among several corpora- 
tions organized on more or less similar lines, though 
doubtless the most important among them as adminis- 
tering the general affairs of the locality and looking 
after local interests as a whole. The details of the 
constitution of the Sabha of Uttarainerur and its stand- 
ing committees will form the subject of a full discus- 
sion later. Some attention may be given here to the 
other bodies which shared with the Sabha the tasks of 
managing local ooncerns and ensuring local well-being. 
We have just noticed the authorities called Maheisvaras 
and Sthanattar who were partic\ilarly concerned with 
the daily affhira of the temple of Tinippiilivalam- 
ndaiyar. The Perilamaiyar, who are once said to be 
‘ of two sides the ^raddhamantar, the Vlraganattar, 
the Kaliganattar, and the Srl-krsnaganattar, as also tlie 
^rl-vais]java Variyar appear to be instances of religions 
corporations of a qnasi-publie character which received 
the recognition due to the public importance of their 
work and the degree of success that attended them in 
its performance. The oconrrenoe of ffa\ia and variyar 
in these names must be noticed. 

There were also groups bound by ties of conti- 
guity and several examples of such groups occur 
in our inscriptions. Thus the residents of ^ahkarappadi 
in the north-bazaar {oadahkilangadi iahJcaraja;padiym) 
acted as trustees for some charitable funds, and elected 
three persons a committee for testing the fineness 
of gold. The mddatliddyar (residents of the main 
streets) elected foiu* other members to then^iama 
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committee . We learn from the inscriptiona of iKe 
twelfth and fourteenth years of Parantaka I that 
Uttaramerur was divided into twelve ^h'is (streets, as 
Mr. Venkayya renders the word). We shall see that 
an attempt to get the standing committees of the Sabku 
to I’epresent the as such had to be given up within 
a couple of years after it stai’ted. But tlie people of 
each of the Sh'is — the names of eight of them occur in 
the inscriptions * — often became trustees for charitable 
funds, t Manifestly the moat important, after the Sabhii, 
among such groups united by the bond of contiguity, 
was the of the village. *r7r’ may not at finst 
sight seem to convey the notion of a specific corporate 
body with separate functions in the local economy of a 
place and an independent existence of its own, A 
sitperficial acqiiaintance with the texts of the numerous 
Tamil inscriptions in which these terms oCQur is enough, 
however, to lead one to the conclusion that it is often 
necessary, in the contexts, to interpret these words as 
conveying the idea of a body analogous to the Sabha 
in many respects, and that a vague translation of (f r 
and Urom into ‘village' and ‘we, the inhabitants of the 
village ’ is hardly satisfactory. Uttaramerur, moreover, 
is not the only place where w© get evidence of the Dr 
existing by the side of the SabhU in the same locality. 

/ 

^ Thmtgh there is a great amount of uncertainty 
about the origin and the early history of these 
organisations, the suggestion may be made that the 
Dr represents in every case the more primitive local 

* Viz., d) GOvindauceri, (2) IlrsHtBsacreti, (3) N3r3yanaccerl, <4) PajjTnaii'- 
c5ri, (5) Trivikramttcccri, (61 Vamanacceri, (?) M.-idhusHdaDarcSri, (8) Abhi- 
munameraccBn. The nanves MuliipalakulakalaccSti, and Mu4ikoiijasulccBii also 
occur ; but one cannot bp sure that they wore not new names for older divisions, 
rather than separate divisions. 

of 1933. 
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organisation indigenous to the Tamil country, the lineal 
descendant of the ancient manram\ and that the 
SdbhU waSj generally, a later superimposition. It is 
clear, at any rate, that as the Sabha was the general 
local assembly in Brahmadeya villages, the tfr was the 
prevalent form in some other types. And the simplest 
explanation of the existence side by side, as in Uttai'a- 
merur, of both the organisations is to suppose that the 
Vr was the more ancient form and that the Sabha came 
on top of it when, at the will of some king or chieftain, 
a considerable number of new Brahman residents, often 
representing the highest learning in the land, were 
settled in the village, and endowed with perpetual 
rights of property in a part of the village lands. 
That dUnas (gifts) came to take the place of importance 
among acts of religious merit, and that the bhiidma 
(gift of land]u was considered more meritorioirs than 
any other dSna in the period we are dealing with, are 
facts sufficiently well-established on the evidence of 
epigraphy and literature. The lands were itsually 
purchased by the donors from previous owners, indivi- 
duals or corporations of one kind or another, and 
then given away for the purpose intended. Several 
instances can be cited in which all the previous owners 
of the lands in a certain locality were bought out 
and the existing leases for cultivation terminated by 
payment of compensation, in order that an absolutely 
unencumbered devaddna might be made, or a fresh 
brahmad'eyaf usually a caktrvedimahgalam, might be 
formed. But doubtless there were villages which, 
though to.o large to be so bought up, on account of 
the numbers involved and the extent and complexity 
of property-rights in them, yet afforded ample facilities 

r 

• This is what, I think, constitutes the chief point of the distinction drawn 
in insciipaons between the two fonns ; Kudinln^a and JKit4mi^£S, 
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for the creation of new settleinents in their neigh- 
bourhood. It was in such cases that the problem arose 
of adjusting the relations between the old and the new 
settlements; and it seems reasonable to sixppose that 
the continued existence of the more ancient Vr by 
the side of the new SabM was secured as part of the 
new order. 

The relations between the two bodies in Uttara- 
merur are seen, though only in a rather hazy manner, 
from our records, all of which belong to the period 
after Uttaramerur became a caturvedimahgalam! 
Almost all of them are engraved in the name of the 
SabJid ; there does not seem to have been at Uttaramerur 
a single instance in which the Ur made an independent 
record of its ti’ansactions. This feature together with 
the fact that the Ur almost ceases to be heard of early 
in the period of our study — we have apparently no 
reference to it from the time of Rajaraja I — may raise 
the presumption that the Ur and the Sabhd were 
partners in an unequal combination which in the long 
run worked to the disadvantage of the weaker side. That 
the Ur, however, had in the beginning some distinct 
rights and privileges of its own and that it continued 
to exercise them actively, though in collaboration with 
if not under the supervision of the Sahha and its com- 
mittees, till at least the end of the tenth century A. D., 
is amply borne out by the epigraphs. In the fifteenth 
year of Parantaka I (A. D. 922), for instance, the Ur 
sold some lands * to two temples for lamps and offerings 
and was, by special sanction of the SabM, allowed 
to perform some duties, which normally attached to 
the sammtsaravUriyam of the SahhU. Again, it took 
charge of a gold endowment for a lamp, f and agreed to 

• No. 8 of 1898. 

t 89 of 1898. 
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submit to the supervision of the smmatsamvariifam 
in this matter. More significant of the extent of the 
powers exercised hy the tJr is its assignment* of 
taxes and dues to be paid by the entire hamlet of 
Ulliyur for the benefit of the Kvara temple in that 
locality — an assignment coupled with the specific ex- 
emption of the people of UUiyur from all external inter- 
ference in their management of the affairs of their 
temple. We have also instances f in which the Sabha 
required the tJr not to collect any dues {ifai) from, 
certain lands which had been made tax-free, and gave 
away lands from among those that, owing to default iu 
payment of the dues (irai), had become the property of 
the T7r; in one of these cases the l7r gave its consent 
and agreed not to make any collections, and in the other, 
it was apparently reimbursed for the loss of revenue. 
Lastly, the (Ir had an executive committee of its own 
which was called the ruling groitp," {dlunga>}att(ir). $ 
We learn nothing, however, as to the method by which 
its members were chosen, or the period of their office. 

The existence by the side of the Sabha of numerous 
corporations, religions and local, some doubtless econo- 
mic also, and the way iu which they dominated some 
little corner or other in the local polity is thus one of 
the most significant and well-attested facts of mediaeval 
life in Uttaramerur. It was a veritable network of 
diverse jurisdictions and liberties not always clearly 

* 41 of 1898. 

t S. /. /. m, Nos. IBSand 163. 

J No. 3 of 1898 : ' emmUr-^lttiigii^aWniV (1. 1). Thera is a .slight difficulty, 
easily got over by a UtUa experience, fn our distinguishing the different 
senses in which ‘ Hr/ is used in the inscriptions. It seems to have at least 
two meanings, one corporate and the other geographical. Thus ' 
pi^gai' which immediately follows the expression quoted above can hardly mean 
anything other than ‘ the southern division of our village.’ See also 58 of 189S 
( 1 . S—iwitr-ySlti^ganiit^mlJ 
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mavlted oif from one another. The Sahhu was indeed 
the most considerable among them all ; but it had to 
respect the privileges, even the susceptibilities, of the 
numerous other ga^tas and associations of a voluntary 
and quasi-public character, of the hereditary caste and 
trade corporations and so on, and might itself be called 
upon to explain its default in particular matters by the 
associations affected by it. Almost every sphere of life 
was BO dominated by group-organisatioui? that the 
individual was of little account and had to function 
through some group or other. There was no writtejr 
law, or even a distinctly fomudated principle intended to 
govern the conduct of these groups ; they acted for the 
most part in their separate spheres of social work, and 
came together occasionally for considering specific 
questions of common concern. In this manner they 
found it possible to evolve a workable ^u’ocediti’e to 
secure mutual understaudiug and adjustment. And in 
the days when there existed an organised central 
government not altogether lacking in executive 
strength— this was the rule under the Cola kings — 
the power of the king and his officials was a sort of 
reseiwe in the background to be drawn upon when the 
forces of local regulation failed to fuiiction properly 
or, in extren)e cases, broke down altogether. 

The inscriptions firrnish much valuable information 
on the Ixistory and tlie functions of the Sahfia, and tliese 
may now l)e briefly discussed. In the earliest inscrip- 
tions in our collection of the reign of Dantivarman, the 
Sabha comes before us as a mature and well-established 
institution apparently exercising all the^ powers that it 
ever exercised in later times. It sold land, accepted 
and undertook the administration of. an endowment for 
drecl^ig a tank, and made an important settlement 
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{vyavastM^ * in which the Dr was assigned some duties 
with regard to lands deserted by poor tenants who 
eoald not pay tlie diies on them ; a little later, under 
Nandivarman, it laid down the qualifications and the 
tenure for the place of arcdka in the temple of Tirup- 
pulivalam-ndaiyar. These early records also contain 
noteworthy references to mriyar and variyapperv- 
maJcJcal. In one instance f the variynr are clearly 
officers snbordinate to the SabhS,, and take their 
orders from it. There is nothing to show whether they 
were individual officers or members of a committee; 
and we have no information on the period for whiclr 
the office was held. Another record J of about the 
middle of the ninth centiuy mentions the mriyap- 
ferumaklcal. The phrase may mean ‘ great men doing 
mriyain ’ and may be only another form of the term 
‘ vuriyar ’ ; bnt it looks very nauch like meaning 
“ raemhers of the vUriyam/' the last being understood 
as a committee. But it should be noticed that there is 
no reference whatever to the Sabha in this record, 
and possibly the variyam of tliis record had nothing 
to do with the Sabha. Fiu-ther, even if the omission 
to mention the Sabha be neglected, and the variyam 
understood as a committee of the Sabha^ it should 
still be observed that the variyam would then be a 
general committee of a uon-specialised character, iinlike 
the specialised ‘ tank’, ‘ garden ’ and other committees of 
later times. The inscriptions of Vijayakampavarman, 

• The word " sVmmiRu " (61 of 1898) ft not easy j and until it is properly 
interpreted, tlte nature of the setUement made on this occasion must remain 
doubtful. The Ur seems to have been responsible for the proper payment of land 
dues by the cultivators. In a later inscription we get the phrase ; “ lands that 
escheated to the Ur Uii. fell towards it) because the dues on them were not paid." 
(17 of 1898). 

t 74 of 1898. 

X 68 of 1898. 
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as also of f.he unidentified Colas, Rajakesari and 
Parakesari, mention the * annual tank committee ' ; * 
hut the chronological place of these kings is so 
uncertain that no definite inference can be drawn from 
these records as to the period when specialised com- 
mittees came into existence at TJttaranierur. We must 
observe also that the Sahha used the term vyavasthai for 
describing the record of important decisions arrived at 
on matters that came up for consideration before it. 

The inscriptions of the twelfth and fourteentli 
years of Pariintaka I, discussed in the next study, 
will be seen to fall in their proper perspective only 
when viewed on the background furnished by the data 
gathered so far from the earlier records of Uttura- 
merur. The Pariintaka inscriptions would thus appear 
to be not a ready-made constitution imposed ab extra by 
royal writ, but only to mark a stage, albeif&n important 
stage, in a continuous evolution from within, brought 
about by the pressure of circumstance and the wisdom 
born of experience. That the Sahha of Uttaramerur 
was the architect of its own constitutional arrangements, 
that it showed an uncommon readiness to follow the 
method of trial and error in its efforts to solve the local 
problems of the lime, is rendered clear by another 
curious record of the fifteenth year of Parantaka I, 
the year following that in which Paraiitiiica Ts generally 
sitppoaed to have finally fixed the constitution of 
Uttaramerur. Published only three years ago, this 
inscription f long escaped the attention that is due 
to it. It is a vyavasthai of the SabhU which regulated 
the procedure to be followed for testing the fineness 
of the gold that was in current use in tlie village, 
‘ emmuril parmnrmn pon mma7tja8a?t-ga>}badarkku.' By 

• 6S of 1898 ; 10 of 1898 ; 75 of 1898. 

'I No. 18 of 1898 15. /. /. VI., No. 29S.) 
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tills resolution, a committee was set np consisting of 
nine persons neither too old nor too yonng, from tliosc* 
among the tax-paying citizens who had a reputation 
for testing gold {irairhuclikaUl fon-lcana mllayemppaclu' 
vami). These were to be chosen by the method of 
pot-tickets, four from the madavldi ; two from semi (?), 
and the remaining three from §anl'arappa(ji. They 
were to test gold for all people impartially, and to 
adopt certain methods laid down for the test ; they had 
to hand over to the tank committee the entire quantity 
of the meluhu on which gold was rubbed (for the test) 
and to take an oath, once in three months, before the 
sammisaravari^am (year-committee'), in the prescribed 
manner, that they would discharge their duties truly 
and honestly in accordance with the resolution of the 
BnhliU inscribed on stone. Though it is not expressly 
statedy it seems very likely that in tliis decision llie 
Sahha was reconsidering arrangemonls implied in the 
constitution of the ‘ gold committee ^ {pon-mriyam) by 
the inscription of the preceding year. The new 
committee either superseded the old one, or was 
probably intended only to assist it in the discharge of 
its duties. One important qualification insisted on for 
membership of the new committee is competence in the 
assaying of gold ; it may have furnished the technical 
apsistance j:eq*>ired for the work of the pon-variyam for 
which no provision had been made before. Although, 
therefore, every act of the SabhU was in form an act 
for all time, for ‘ as long as the sun and moon endure ’ 
or something to that effect, nothing was immutable, and 
there was no lack of readiness to make fresh adjust- 
ments to meet new situations as they arose. 

Few records throw any clear light on the normal 
relation between the SdbW, and the central govern- 
ment. Besides the two inscriptions of Parantaka’sweeign 
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on the constitution of the committees, there appears 
to be only one of the time of Kulottunga III which 
contains a direct reference to an order made by the 
king to the Sahha and carried out by it. Though 
there are two copies * of this interesting inscriiition, 
the circumstances that led to the king’s interference 
are by no means clear. On being petitioned by a 
priest, a certain Cedirajadeva had decided to set apart 
{nljckina padiye) ten oelis of land as arcanabhoga for 
two shrines in the village ; and the king’s order required 
that in accordanee with that decision, the Sabhii 
was to convert the land into arcanUbIwga-iraiyilif and 
engrave the deed on the walls of the temple named. 
The order was addressed to the Sabha (namakku 
prasadaTiJegdaruH tirumugnm vandamaigil). There are 
many examples of alienation of land as iraiyili by 
the Sabha for religions purposes without J;he slightest 
reference to the king or his officers. In this transaction, 
however, the initiative in the act of alienation was taken 
by Cedii’ajadeva, perhaps an officer in the king’s service, 
and the matter went up to the king either on account of 
a hitch that arose with the Sabha in putting the trans- 
action through, or simply because no official could deal 
with the Sabha in such matters except through the king. 
Another difficulty in understanding this record fully 
arises from the fact that the status of the-daud proposed 
for alienation is not clear. There is no .suggestion of 
any payment having been made either for tlie value of 
the land or as compensation for the loss of revenue 
incurred. The land therefore should have belonged 
either to the village or to the king. Or was it an 
unappropriated common in which both the Sahhu and 
the king had somewhat indefinite rights ? 

• 175 of 1928 And 76 of 1898 , 
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The amplitude of the functions exercised by the 
SabM and its sustained regard for the physical and 
culturaUamenities then available to the inhabitants of 
the locality are fully borne out by our inscriptions 
■which range over nearly five centuries. A careful 
study of the details recorded in them will not fail to 
convey the impression that during these centuries 
the people of Uttarameriir were, to a very large extent, 
left free to work out their own destinies without let 
or hindrance and that, on the whole, they seem to 
have done this very well indeed. It would be too 
long a task to write out fully the innumerable little 
details that help to form the impression. Attention 
may be drawn, however, to some of the more salient 
aspects of local life in which the Sabha evinced an 
interest. Incidentally, we shall touch upon some 
aspeefe^f tha, SahhWs administration which cannot be 
more adequately treated in the present state of our 
knowledge, or rather the lack of it. 

^Agriculture was natimally the pr imary c oncern 
of the SabM. Not only was it the mainstay of the 
economic life of the country in which every peasant 
was interested, and they were all peasants then, but 
the SabM itself was, in one way and another, a great 
landowner, perhaps the greatest in the locality, and was 
as such int^esled in the proper maintenance of facili- 
ties for irrigation, transport and so on. And it is a remark- 
able fact that private charity often came to ease the 
work of the Sabha by adding considerably to the finan- 
cial resources at its disposal. Thus the large irrigation 
tank of the village, the ;Vairamegha-taSka, was kept 
in good repair by the silt being removed once a month 
with endowed funds ear-marked for the purpose and 
placed at the disposal of the SabhU by a private donor. * 
• 74 of 1898 
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Another inscription,* undated but doubtless among 
the earliest on the south wall of the Vaikuntha-perumiil 
temple, records another large private gift of 100 
kalanju of gold which was handed over to the 
Peruhguri Sabha to enable it to employ a second boat 
(odflm) and pay wages [<il kTili) for removing one kuli 
of earth every day from the bed of the tank to the top 
of its bund, and thus to remove 300 kuUs of mud every 
year. There are some more records of a like nature. 
These records and the creation of a special tank 
committee {eri-vuriyam) by the assembly show that the 
proper maintenance of this large tank was among tlie 
primary pre-occupations of the villagers. Tlie deputy 
tahsildar of Uttaramerur performs to-day some of the 
functions discharged in olden days by the eri-mriyam 
with reference to this tank ; for as Mr. Crole notes, f 
“ one of the most important duties of the ^putjJaJisil-. 
dar is securing the yearly s upply of the tank, which is 
effected by the construction of a temporary dam in the 
river Cheyyar, several miles west of Uttaramerur.'* 
The special emphasis laid in our inscriptions on the 
extent and regularity of dredging operations in the 
tank is also easily explained by the observation of 
Mr. Crole that “ owing to the want of a masonry sluice 
and protective works at the head of this channel the 
lank is silting up very much " ; and his ^urrircr remark 
that the supply is rendered ijrecarious owing to the 
river topping its banks and breaching into and oblitera- 
ting the channel ", may have been eqnally true of the 
period of the Pallava and Co]a rulers. Altogether the 
creation and maiutenanoe of this splendid tank ' with a 
revenue of Rupees 26,000 dependent on it ' (the figure 
relates to 1879 or thereabout), and the •solicitous care 

• 69 A of 1898 S. J. /. VI, S53. 

ChmgUpnt Mmittal p. 13S. 
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shown by the SabhU and the people of tlie locality in 
keeping it in constant repair furnish striking testimony 
to tlic enlightened methods of ancient Hindu adminis- 
tration which have compelled the wonder and admira- 
tion of thoughtful critics. 

When a road was submerged under water and 
thereupon became unfit for use, the SabJia decided to 
renew the road and widen it by purchasing adjacent 
lands from the ryots, * the cost being provided appa- 
rently from its own funds. The supply of drinking 
water in a public place was provided by income from a 
private endowment of funds invested at per annum 
and supervised by the tank committee of the SabM. f 
When the Sabha lacked funds for capital expenditure of 
an urgent nature it had resort to a loan from the 
treasury of a temple, and we have an instance of a 
largcTtoan p<^id off with interest by the Sabha by the 
alienation of some land and the duos tlicreon, and the 
record of the transaction is described by the expressive 
name iratji,aIcrayUvana-kkaiyeluUu, a deed of sale-for- 
debt. $ The record of this sale shows that the Sabhli 
had its own pottakam and vari, record books showing 
existing property-rights and tax-dues, Tj and that these 
books were kept up-to-date by appropriate entries 
being made in them at the end of every transaction 
affecting thssseTrights and dues. 

Most of the inscriptions furnish evidence that, in 
collaboration with the authorities of each separate 
temple, the SabhS exercised a constant general 
supervision and control of the affairs of the temples, 
regulated the qualifications of the priests conducting 

• 9 of 1898. 

t 75 of 1898. 

% 68 of 1898. 

^ It will Ije seen that the names of many of these dues occur in our records 
1 refrain from a discussion of these difficult teims in this study. 
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worship, fixed the turns of worship among them, and 
administered the endowments for the supply of flowers, 
oil, ght or other offerings, and so on. It has been 
rightly said of Hindu temples * that “ they were 
fortresses, treasuries, conrt-hoirses, parks, fairs, 
exhibition-sheds, halls of learning and of pleasure, all 
in one,’' and unless the large place filled by the temple 
in the social and economic life of its neighbourhood is 
firmly gi’asped, it would not be easy to understand why 
the kings and their chieftains, the village-assemblies and 
the people were so constantly pre-occupied with the 
temple and its affairs. It may be observed, in passing, 
that when private persons rendered any extraordinary 
service of lasting value to a temple, it was recognised 
by distinctions, sometimes of a hereditary character, 
being conferred on them by the and the 

authorities of the temple concerned, f sub tle 

appeal to personal vanity that is made by public 
honours and that often leads to large benefactions from 
the rich is thus not altogether modern. 

The education of the people was recognised as 
important. We have no direct information on the 
arrangements that obtained for imparting instruction 
in the more elementary stages of the pupils’ course, or 
on the extent to which the people were generally eager 
to secure the benefits of schooling to T:heir children. 
It is hardly to be expected that inscriptions can tell us 
everything, especially on ronthie matters of life about 
which there was nothing striking. But considering that 
Utturanierur was a dominantly Brahman village, and 
taking into account the number of special schools for 
higher study that are mentioned by the^ inscriptions, it 
appears legitimate to infer that educational facilities 

' Ind Ant Vol. XXIV p. 256 n 41.# 

t 112, ISO and 183 of 1933. 
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mnst have been more general, and more gcneially 
availed of than we are apt to imagine on a priori 
grounds. We mnst not also imagine that all education 
was Sanskritic in character and that no attention 
was paid to Tamil. The facts that inscriptions were 
engraved in prominent public places where people 
could read them, that the language of most of them 
was Tamil though with a large mixture of Sanskrit 
terms, that the inscriptions often reflected features of 
the paiois of the time and were engraved by artisans of 
the village — these point to the conclusion that there was 
no wide gap between the language of the people and 
the education and administration of the land. Higher 
education was necessarily Sanskritic in character 
especially in places where, as in Uttaramerur, it was in 
the hands of the Sabha. The Sabha of Uttaramerur, 
endoatgd at different times * a Vi/akaraiia-SaHtra-vjjal'hya^ 
vrlLi for the study of grammar and language, a 
Bhavi^ya-hki^aippuram for instruction perhaps in the 
Bhavigya Puraiia, if not in a Bliavisya ^akha, being 
imparted by a teacher resident in the village, and a 
TcntiirJya-kMdaippiiram obviously for the study of the 
Black Yajur-Veda, as well as a Vajasaneya-kkidaippuram 
for the White Yajur-Veda. Another very interesting 
record which, though it bears no date, may be assigned 
with confidence to the tenth or the eleventh century, 
registers an important educational endowment by a lady. 
The insci’iption f is unfortunately partly built in, and 
some words are thus lost at the beginning of every 
line. The general drift of the record is, however, very 
clear. A lady by ' name Sannaicoani J alias Uttara- 
merunaiigai created a Bha^avrtti (teaching-endowment), 

• 18, 29 and' 3C of 1898, also 194 of 1923 The word “ JH^ai " means a 
Vedic School, more generally a rehgious school. 

t 39 of 1898 

t cam (-sSiii) often appears as an honorific suffix to female names :n our 
inscriptions 
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and placed it nnder the perpetual supervibion of her 
younger brother, a certain Narayagadatta-bhatt a, and 
his descendants and the MahUsabha of the village avIio 
undertook to pay all the dues on the lands set apart 
by the terms of the endowment. The nature of the 
supervision is laid down in considerable detail. Among 
the qualifications for admission to a share in the 
Bhattavrlti are mentioned proficiency in not less than 
one Veda together with Vyakarana and the two darmnas 
of the Mltmmsn ; something (?) combined witli a know- 
ledge of NiitabhUsyn ; proficiency in not less than 
one Veda together with competence in expounding 
Vytilmrana, the Kyuyahhasya with vurltika, and the 
Vaise^iJca with its ilka (commentary). It is also laid 
down that no one who had a share in the village-lands 
was entitled to participate in the Bhattavrtti. Those 
who, having satisfied the trustees with reggl’^ itwtheir 
qualifications, gained admission to the BhatfavrUi were 
to reside for a period of three years in the matlm raised 
by the donor on the shore of a tank dug out by her, 
and during the period of their residence, they were 
aijparently to impart instruction in their respective 
subjects to pupils selected by them after a preliminary 
examination {'parik^ai koiujii apufrikaUikke panip- 
padngavum). Not only does this inscription throw much 
welcome light on the state of higher lenniing at the 
time, but it furnishes a model for the adniinistratiou 
of higher education which many a modern university 
of our country might envy. 

The permanent appointnieut of a ‘ curer of 
poisons ' * (lusahara), the provision for the recital of 
liymns f in temples and the mention of mutfum J are 
other noteworthy facts, 

* 36 of 1898. 

t 19+ ol 1933 , 181 of 1923, 

t 18+ and 168 of 1923. 
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appendix I. 

• j.- Tvnm UttaTamovur 
(. ect list of inBcriptioiw 

^ chronologWly 
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^andivarman. 
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Nrpahingavarman. 

Year 16- (c. A. D. 865) No mention of the Bnhha 
as such. The variyapperumahlcal were to protect the 
endowment, hy alady, of 13 halauju of gold for a lamp. 

(63 of 1898). 


Vijat/ahampavarman. 

Of uncertain date. Hultzach suggeata that he 
might have been a brother of Nypatniiga (E. I. VII. 
p. 196) and remarks apropos of the Nandi-Kain])usvarii 
temple at ^olapuram (North Arcot) ; " As the alphabet 
of the inscriptions of Vijayakampa, Kampavarman or 
Vijayakampavikramavarman resembles that of the 
inscriptions of Vijaya Dantivikramavarman, Vijaya 
Nandivikramavarmaii and Vijaya Nrpatniigavikrama- 
vurman, I feel tempted to explain Nandi-JCampaHs^ 
‘Kampa the son of Nandi' and to assume that 
Kampavarman was a son of Nandivikramavarman and 
a brother of Nrpatuhgavikramavarman.'’ 

Year 6. Mentions a share including house and 
h'aoami {manaiijum sruvamiyum nlljita oru pafigu) 1. 2. 

(64 of 1898). 

Year 8. Endowment by a member of the executive 
committee of the Vr ; emmur-yuhtfiganattar,, of 1898). 

Year B. Sahha orders some lines accruing from 
certain defaults to be set apart for the Vairamegha 
tataka. (85 of 1898). 

Year 9. A vtjavasthai (settlement) by the Sabhu. 

(7 of 1898). 

Year 10. A record by a member of the yUlufiga- 
nattar. The members of the tairk committee {eri- 
variya-ppmmdkkal) are mentioned. (11 of 1898). 
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Year 18. Mentions the members of the tank 
committee for each year {avva-vaadu en-varii/a-j)pent- 
maJckale) 1. 6. (65 of 1898). 

Year 21, A large endowment of 200 kalanju 
yielding 30 h as interest for dredging the VairamSgha 
tabaka and the grateful recognition of it by the Sahhli. 

(84 of 1898). 

Cola Tnscrijptions. 

Eajalcesari and Parakesari records {unidentified), 

Kesarivarman, Year 3 — ^The residents of ^ahkarap- 

padi in the north bazaar of Uttarameru-caturvedimah- 
galam take fifteen kalanju of gold from an individual 
and agree to keep a perpetual lamp burning in the 
lemple of Mahadeva at Tiruppulivalam. (78 of 1898). 

Parakesarivarman. 

Year lost — The year committee {samoatsara-vuriya) 
of every year was, on behalf of the Sabha, to supply, 
from an endowment, one quarter of a measure of oil 
every day for a lamp before the Mahadeva of tlie 
eastern structure, in the temple of Jyestha on the banks 
of the lake in Kuma^apadi. (10 of 1898). 

Parakesari. 

Year 16, day 257. The MahMsabhd of Uttaramerur 
assigned tax-free land to the temple of Mahadeva in 
the neighbouring village of Tittattur. (4 of 1898). 

Bajakesan. 

C 

Year 8. Land sold tax-free by the Sabha for 
feeding twenty JBi’ahmans daily in the temple of 
KurukisEtra in the village. The Mahasabha ordered 
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that the charity should be administered by those who 
managed the temple affairs. (40 of 1898). 

Year 8. A resolution (javasthai) of the assembly 
not to take patHJcadi. (?) The meeting is described in 
the quaint terms : abala-vrddhar-aniaiija epiierppatfachm 
niramha-kkudi-yirundu i. e., “ everybody including the 
young and the old met and sat in the full assembly." 

(62 of 1898). 

Year 17. An order (incomplete) of the Malmsuhha 
on endowments for woi’ship in two temples of tlie 
locality (emmur). (91 of 1898). 

Year 26, day 280. A gold endowment, for a shed 
for the supply of drinking water, bearing interest at 
8 malijruU per kalaTiju or 16%, placed under the purview 
of the members of the tank committee {en-variya7ijeyijt^ 
perumakkaJ) doing duty from year to year. 

(76 of 1898). 

Parantaka I. (A. D. 907 — c. 952). 

Year 12 (A. D. 919). Settlement of the consti- 
tutional rules for the election of committees of the 
Subha. (2 of 1898). 

Year 14 (A. D. 921). Revision of the rules men- 
tioned in the last record. (1 of 1898). 

Year 16 (A. D. 922). Inscription of the Sabhu ; also 
mentions MaliasUhJiai-ttiniiadi. The Vr sold some 
lands to two temples for lamps and offerings. The 
duty of administering these charities was, by the orders 
of the Mahusabhd, ordinarily the work of the samvatsnra- 
variyam *, but in this instance tlie Vr was allowed to 
undertake the duties. * (8 of 1898). 

Year 16, day 66, (A. D. 922). A resolution of the 
Sabhu regulating procedure to be followed for testing 
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tike iineneas of gold in the transactions of tke village. 
Nine persons neither too young nor too old wove to he 
chosen from among the tax-paying citizens by the 
method of pot-tickets — mUAmlAiijU)' to elect four, 
Benai (?) to elect two, Saitl'aTafpucli to elect three •, and 
their duties and relations to the en-variyam and 
samvatsara-variyam were defined in detail. (12 of 1898), 

Year 16. (A. D. 923). The Sahha decided that a 
road that had been submerged and had therefore 
become unfit for use even by cattle, should be renewed 
and widened by the pru'chase of land from the ryots, 
and assigned the duty to the garden committee and an 
officer called ur-mel-ninra-tiruvacli. (9 of 1898). 

Year 24. (A, D. 931). An endowment of gold 
for a lamp, by the son of a member of the ruling group 
left by the Sal/ha under the supervision 
of the tank committee. ^ 

Insci'ifUons of Kannarad'S.va toho took Kacci nnd 
Tanjai toicards ike close of ParUnlaka I’s reign. 

Year 18. An endowment, by a Brahman lady, of 
12^^ KaJjanju of gold left in charge of the Vr of Uttara- 
merur for a lamp, the charity to be supervised by the 
sammtsara-vmyam of each year. The inscription was 
engraved under orders from the Mahasabha. 

(89 of 1898). 

Year 23, day 296. An inscription of the Mahmhha. 
It is a record of an assignment of taxes or dues 
from XJlliyur by the l7r of Uttaramerur to the temple 
oj( tSvara in XJlliyur itself, said to be in the southern 
division {tenjaiddJcai), as provision for music for kibali 
thrice a day. The. record also says that the people of 
XJlliyur will themselves protect the temple and that no 
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chief BO ever shall enter the temple hovim 

puga-pperadagamim). (il of 1898). 

Year 26. An interesting but difficult record 
containing a resolution of the Peritvguri BabhU relating 
to fines and their prompt collection ; mentions grama- 
harijanjeggim-pemimlikal of every year. (77 of 1898). 

Inscriptions of Parthivendravarman, * the rontemporarg of 

Aditija IT. 

Year 2. Order of the Perufiguri Hahha making 
some lands tax-free. The Ur agreed not to collect any 
imi from these lands. 

(S. 1. 1. HI 152; 88 of 1898). 

Year 3, The Perufiguri Sahha ga ve la nd 
vgUhhJdvrtti to the person who expounded the vgukarana- 
§astra in that town. (S.I.I. Ill 161 ; 18 of 1898). 

Year 3. The Perunguri SabhS gave to the temple 
some of the land which had fallen to the village for 
default in paying its dues (frni-yiradu ur-nukld vilunda 
hhTmi). I. I-’ni 162 ; 17 of 1898). 

Year 4. The Perufiguri Sabhu records its sale to 
a merchant of some land to be endovvj^ by him as 
^rlhalibhbga. The land was made tax-free. 

(S. 1. 1. Ill 171 ; 55 of 1898). 

Year 5. Inscription of Perufiguri Scibkii, Land was 
set apart as tax-free visaharabhdgn. The appointment 
to the place of visaliarn (curer of poisons) was to be 
made from time to time by the Sabhu. , 

(S.I. I. nri77; 3G of 1898). 

• It w not improbable (hat this was only motliir name of Silitya himself. 
See S, I. /. Ill No. 158. 
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Yetu’ 7. The Peruj/fimJ Sahha declared some land 
belonj^iug to a temple tax-free after getting }.)urvacaram 
from an individual. (S. 1. I. Ill 183 ; 79 of 1898). 

Year 12, day 826. The MnJiasabJia remitted, after 
receiving pilrvacara, taxes on some lands purchased 
from the agriculturists {hiidikal) of the village by 
queen Tribhuvanamahadevi and handed over by her 
to a Vianu temple erected by Kohgaraiyar as provision 
for Sribali. Those who violated this charity were 
to be amerced 25 kalaiiju each by the Sraddltamantas 
themselves. (S. I. 1. Ill 194 ; 49 of 1898). 

Inscriptions of JtUjaraja I JiSjakesari. 

Year 9, day IBS. (c. A. D. 994) An incomplete 
record. Mentions the miMa-maiicJapa of the Tulabhara- 
aij^hoyilas the place where the assembly met to 
regulate the payment by the several castes and com- 
n\unities of Uttaramerur of fines imposed on them. 

(197 of 1923). 

Year 22. (c. A. D. 1007) Q-ift of sheep by a lady of 
Vamanacceri for a lamp in a temple. The Ferilamaiyar 
were responsible to the Sabha for the maintenance of the 
lamp. Punishment for default was meted out by the 
‘ annual supervision committee ’ {samvatsara-mriyaTi- 
jeyhinra pei’isnakJcal) along with sri vaisnamrana emberu- 
mana^iyar, the devotees of the temple. (1615 of 1923). 

Year 23. (c. A. D. 1008) Endowment of lamps 
by a merchant of Naduvilahgadi and a resident of 
Govindacceri. The Viraga)^nUar were made trustees 
for the merchant’s gift. (187 of 1928). 

Year 23. (c. A. D. 1008) Gift of sheep for a lamp 
by a merchant of Terkilangadi (the south bazaar). The 
Kaligai^aUar were trustees. (189 of 1923). 
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Year 25, day 164 (c. A, D. 1010) Land giyen by 
Perufiguri Sahha for tiruceennadai to tbe temple of 
Piiruaottama. (177 of 1923). 

Year 26. (c. A. D 1011) Sheep endowed for a 
lamp by a lady of Govindacceri were left in charge 
of the residents of Panmaicceri. (190 of 1923). 

Year 29. (c. A. D. 1014) Sheep for lamp by a 
lady of Triviklnraniaoceri. (178 of 1923). 

InscriiJtions of Rajendra I Parakesari 
(with the Tirnmanni valam introduction.) 

Year 5. (c. A. D. 1017) Land given by the 
Mahasahha for daily offerings and worship and certain 
festivals and for a flower garden to Srlkrsnia in the 
temple of Kohgaraiyar, called Rajendra-solagjfinnagtErr* 
The land was left in charge of the Hrl Kr^fjngaiiapperu- 
makkal. (174 of 1923). 

Year 6. (c. A. D. 1018) Apportionment by the 
Penmguri Sabha of shares in the arcanu-oriti among 
the four vaikhanasas of Koilgaraiyar-srI-koyil in lieu of 
those held by them at Arasaiiimangalara (171 of 1923). 

Year 19, day 343. (c. A. D. 1031) Reclamation 
of waste land by the Perufiguri Sahha, tyid gift of the 
land as provision for offerings to the image of Aiianta- 
naiTiyana on the third storey of tbe temple. Provision 
was also made, among others, for tlie recitation of 
TirumijmoU hymns by three persons during the morn- 
ing and evening services. (176 of 1923). 

Year 26, day 180. The .sold land, and 

exempted it from the levies called §ittagam, paTicavarum, 
§illiraL eccorrukkurrarisL Urrukkal a^aftii ; also h'ikkndi, 

• ■ » •••• * •••* "VI » ' 

pUtlakatiellu, vlaoimi, nlrmlai and other 
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This land was intended to provide seven huvimi of 
paddy daily to three persons reciting the TinivaymoU 
hymns in the temple of Veljaimurti-Alvar of the 
Rajendra-sola-vinnagar. The same assembly made 
a gift of two separate plots of tax-free land, one as 
wyasaneya-Jckidaippuram and the other for a festival 
on the day of Punarvasu in the month of maH. 

(194 of 1923). 

Year 30. (c. A. D. 1042) Sale of land made tax- 
free by the Perunguri Sabha to the temple of Eajendra- 
s'ola-vinnagaram for a flower-garden and a mntha called 
after Kundavi Zlvar for feeding ^rlvai^navas. 

(184 of 1923). 

Inscriptions of Bajendy'acdladeva-Parakesarivarman 
~(^th no chai’aoteristic introduction). 

Year 3. The Perw’tguri SahliU endowed sheep for 
lamp to Veil aimurti- Alvar temple. The record refers to 
Iraadupakkattu-pperilamaiyar as trustees for the lamps 
in the temple. (185 of 1923). 

Year 3. The Perunguri SabliU gave land for 
offerings to Raghavadeva in the temple of Vellaimurti- 
Alvar and for a flower-garden, with the stipulation that 
the food offered at the two services should be given 
away to the ^livaignavas reciting the Tiruppadiyam 

(181 of 1923). 

Year 4, Land given tax-free by the MahasabM, 
also called Perunguri MahJasalhU, of Uttaramelur 
alias Eajendra -4o]_a -caturvedimahgalam as Bhavisya 
(paviliyakYJndaippuram, so that some one might reside 
in the place permanently and impart instruction and 
enjoy the proceeds of 720 kuli of land. (29 of 1898). 
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Year 4. Similar gift by the Mahasahha of 240 l-uU 
of land as Taitiirjya {tayittiriyaJc) - J^ulaippiimm. 

(33 of 1898). 

Year 4, day 84. The Mahasahha, also called 
Pemiiguri Mahasahha, made the hereditary appointment 
of a ^ivabrahinana as arcaka iu the local temple of 
Subramanyadeva. (53 of 1898). 

Inscriptions of Knlotkifiga I-Bujnkesari. 

Year 9.. (c. A. D. 1079) An endowment by a 
private individual of thirteen good current kam 
{cinradti-narkasii) left with two Rhattas of the temple 
who converted the money into puAagam of hind, 
agreed to pay the antarayain on the land and 
maintain a perpetual light in the temple, and gave an 
undertaking to the same effect on behalfjpf thfiir- 
succeaaora also. (57 of 1898). 

Year 46. (c. A. D. 1116) The Peruhguri Sahha 
ordered the remission of taxes on thirty padagatn of 
land purchased by a person and granted by him along 
with a honse-site (purchased from other resources) 
for the maintenance of a matha, called Arululadasan, 
which he had founded. The land had been lying 
fallow for sixty or seventy years and was now called 
^olaviccadiraviliigam after the donor. Tte tax on the 
land was remitted for the year (46) then current, but 
for the year.s following 5 kahi per annum was to be 
levied as iraigilikkahi. Other taxes such as piejagui- 
mri, tippu-kaSii etc., were remitted altogether. The local 
Srlvaisnavas were to supervise the charity under the 
general control of the Srlvaisnavas of, the eighteen 
nadus. f (1C8 of 1923). 

• A fO^agam was indpfinitc in extent, (Nos. 5 ibid 8 of 1898). 

“t The names of these are nowhere mentioned. See ..4 R^E, 19S3 II. 33. 
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Insfiriptions of Vihrmnacola PamJiiesan, 

Year 11, (c. A. D, 1129) Q-ift of land by a private 
individual to the temple of Ve|laimurti-einbcruman. 
The record mentions Sr2vaimciva-mriyar. 

(188 of 1923). 

Year 15. («. A. D. 1133) The MiAasaS/ia executed 
a sale-deed-in-diacharge-of-debt {irana-krayUmna-ltkai- 
yeluitu) in favour of the Ekambam-udaiyar temple. 
The Sahlm had obtained a loan of the temple in year 13, 
and by the month of harltigai in the fifteenth year, 
the debt including interest amounted to 230|^ Icasu. 
This sum was demanded by the temple authorities 
including the Mahesvaras and accountants, and as the 
Sahlia was unable to pay down the money, it met the 
claims of the temple by transferring to it some land 
-which, yj-l h the capitalised value of the minor dues on 
it that were remitted, amotmted to the sum of the debt 
due to the temple. The Sabha was declared to be free, 
after the date of this transaction, from all dues to the 
temple other than 500 measures of ghee on the day of 
Tirnvadirai in the month of Margali and the transfer 
of Vennaikkuttanallur (the land sold in lieu of the 
payment of the debt) ; and all other claims recorded on 
copper, stone and palm-leaf wei’e declared cancelled. 
Yennaikkuttajiallur was thenceforth to be called by 
the ^iva-name Tiruvekambanallur, and was to be so 
entered in the land-register {'pottakam) of the village 
and tax-account (vari). (68 of 1898). 

Inscriptions of Kuloltuhga III Parakesari. 

Year 26, ^day 300. (c. A. D. 1214) At the request 
of one BharaSivan Tiruvlrattanam-udaiyan alias Kulot- 
tuuga-sola Paij^tan, who had the birth-right (Janmakkani) 
of worshipping at the matrsthanas of the village, a 
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certain Cedirajan obtained the sanction of the king for 
a tax-free gift of ten v"eU of land as arcanUbhoga to the 
shrines of two Pidaris, Vadavayircelvi and Tiruvandal. 
The king also sanctioned this transaction being 
engraved on the walls of the temple of VeUaimurti- 
nayanar, and ordered the Sabhu and the tanduvan to 
enter it in the accounts as tax-free. We have duplicate 
records of this transaction, the king’s sanction and the 
execution of the order by the Perunguri SabJia. 

(175 of 1923 * and 76 of 1898). 

Year (3) 7. (c. A, D. 1215) The Mnhasabhd, of 
Uttaramelur aliafi Rajendra-sola-caturvedimangalam 
entered into a fresh agreement with the Mdkesvaras and 
the StJidmttdr of the temple of Tiruppulivalam-udaiya- 
nayaniir regarding the future administration of old 
endowments for eight perpetual lamp^^^ These 
endowments were : (as recorded in the Tiruppulivalam- 
udaiyar and Naduvil temples) — fotir lamps for 100 
kcdanju of red gold taken charge of by the Assembly 
for the time being {e»gal purvajpurusahal, 11. 3-1) 
from Rajamartanda alias Aparajitavikramavarman on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse in the fourteenth year of 
his reign; (as recorded in the Naduvil temple) — one 
lamp for 12 kah/iju taken from a private individual 
in the 18th year of Kaiinaradeva who to^ Kacci and 
Tahjai ; two lamps to be maintained from proceeds of 
the sale of land given for the purpose by an individual 
in the thirteenth year of Parakesarivarman who took 
Madura ; and one lamp for 12J^ kalanju taken from 
another person in the fourteenth year of the same 
king. In the 37th year of Tribhuvanaviradeva, when 
the Mahesvaras called upon the Sabhd to keep to its 

* By some mistake this record is treated as one of Rajaraja III in R, 
1923, II 41. It is clearly one of Kulottufiga III. The ta^uvau is not heard of 
in No. 76 of 1898 which records the execution of the order hy the SahhS,, 
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engagements, it was unable to do so {iopilallcuhleu 
nittatievai-jjirulJia mudiyamaiijil, 11. 11-12) and had to 
persuade the temple authorities to accept a less onerous 
schedule of obligations for the future. (G7 of 1898). 

Year 38, day 233. (c. A. D. 1216) In recognition 
of useful additions to the structure of the temple 
carried oirt by a courtesan, the MahUsdbha conferred on 
her certain hereditary rights in the temple of Rajendra- 
sbla-vinnagar, with the concurrence of the trustees of 
the temple — Jedyir-idnnttar Jca^du, (172 of 1923). 

Inscription^ of E^araja Til BdjnJfesari. 

Year 3. (c. A. D. 1219) Some further rights 
during the car-festival conferred u 2 )on the same courte- 
. san by ^ MaMsabhct. (180 of 1923). 

Year 29. (c, A. D. 1245) The MahSsubhS of 
Uttarameru alias Gag.dag5pala - caturvodimai’igalam 
conferred similar rights on a certain ^Tyanacoi alias 
^rl-vaiisnava-manikkam in recognition of further 
improvements made by her in the temple. 

(183 of 1923). 
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II The Pariintaka Inscriptions 

The remarkable progress of Sonth Indian 
Epigraphy in the last thirty years has added much to 
ouv knowledge of the social and political affairs of 
Soutli India in ancient and mediaeval times. With 
this increase in knowledge, old ideas on the consti- 
tution of village assemblies in South India are 
becoming obsolete, and we are called upon to review 
them in the light of later discoveries. To many 
questions concerning the rural life and administration 
of the country, we can yet offer only tentative answers ; 
but we know more about these matters novMJian was" 
known in 1904: when Venkayya edited the texts of 
the celebrated XJttaramerur records which he had first 
noticed in great detail a few years before. * It is the 
aim of this study to discuss some of the points which 
Venkayya left open, and suggest a few corrections 
and improvements in his interpretation of the records. 
This is done best by our furnishing annotations on the 
more difficult parts of the published texts of the two 
inscriptions of the twelfth and fourteenth years of 
Pariintaka 1 distiuguislied by Venkayya a.s ‘ A ' and 
‘ B ’ respectively, f 

‘ A ’ line 1 : sahhniyom. Venkayya recognised the 
existence of village assemblies before the date of this 
record and drew attention to some earlier inscriptions 

* if. £• 1899 paragrapUs 58-?3 au<t A. S. /, 1904-5 pp. 131 ft. 

t I verified Venkayya's text directly fioni t)ie stone and found it perfect iiiits 
readings. I acknowledge with thanks the assistance rciideied on the occasion 
by Mr. T. N. Ramachaiidr.m of the Madras Museum. 
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mentioning village assemblies. Perhaps the earliest 
mention of the Sabha of UttaraineiTir itself i.s that 
found in No. 80 of 1898 of the seventh year of 
Dantivikramavarman (c. A. D. 782) f Of about the 
same period is the Paijdya record from Manur in the 
Tinnevelly District (No. 423 of 1906) which in some 
important respects seems to anticipate tlie records 
of Parautaka Cola by more than a century. J 

‘-4'. lines 1-8: ivvancln-mudal . . . pan§aDadu : 
Venkayya’s translation of this passage can hardly be 
accepted as a satisfactory rendering of the original. 
It will be observed that the plirase ‘ irundu vdriyam-aga ’ 
in 1. 2 is applied by him to the royal officer Tattanur- 
muvenda-velan and rendered into : “ Sitting (with us) 
and convening (?) the committee” ; and his translation 
, of the corresponding passage in ‘ B ’ runs : “ Sitting 
(with us)‘ahd convening (?)] the committee in accord- 
ance with the (royal) command.” It should be observed 
that there is nothing in the text corresponding to 
convening (?) ” of the translation. The question is to 
decide whether ^vdriyam-aga^ lurrst be taken to refer 
to the royal officer, as Venkayya does, or to read 
it with what follows as: vdriyam-dga dttorulclcdlum 
samvatsaravdnyamim.,....iduvadarlcku." If we follow 
Venkayya, ‘ vdriyam-dga ’ must describe some function 
performed b^ the royal officer, and the text does not 
"help us to explain what this function is, and the device 
of interpolating a new conception like convening a 
committee does not seem proper. The word vdriyam 
is generally taken to mean ‘ committee ’, and that is 
doubtless its real meaning in phrases like ‘ samvatsara- 
vdriyam' ^ td\p~mTiyam* etc., in this and other records. 
It is doubtful if ‘ vdriyam ' can be said in any other 

* A. S 1. 1904-5 p. 135 

t Ante p. 118. 

t ThB JCingilom p. 93. 
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context to be used to describe duties to be performed 
by an individual. The Manur inscription of Mai;an 
Sadaiyan contains the earliest use of * variijam ’ known 
to me in the phrase:* mitlucciravami illudurai 
eovakai - ppatia - variynmum eran^ - ppera - daragaomn ” 
that is, ‘that they shall not appoint to any variyam 
anybody who does not possess a full share ‘ Variyam ’ 
here may well mean a committee ; but there is 
nothing in the context to preclude its being some 
office or privilege held by an individual. The Tamil 
dictionaries simiily give the meaning ‘ income ’ for the 
word ‘ Dori' ; but Kittel, in his Kanarese-Engiish 
dictionary, gives under the word ‘ vari ’ the meaning 
“ unrelenting demand ”, and this suggests a possible 
meaning, “ collection of dues or taxes/' for the word 
‘ variyam.’ If this meaning is adopted, it will follow, 
further, flTar this collection may be the work of an 
individual or a grottp^of men, a committee. Thus 
‘ vuriyam-aga that is ‘ becoming variyam,’ as applied to 
a royal officer may mean that he was there in Uttara- 
merur representing the king and collecting certain 
royal dues from the village. On this view, the phrase 
‘ ivDuy^u mudal ’ meaning ‘ from this year ' must be taken 
both in ‘ A ' and ‘ 13 ’ to mark the year from which 
the officer named in either case was appointed as 
‘ variyam ’ ; but there seem to be no other instances 
of such a permanent deputation of an official of the 
king's service for the collection of royal dues from 
Brahmadoya villages. The only other supposition we 
can reasonably make is that the officer became a 
member of the variyam’, but this raises a difficulty as 
there were many variyatns in the village, and there 
seems to be uo method of deciding to which of thescj, 
the king’s officer was assigned. 

* The inscription is unpublisbetl. 
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It aeems simpler on the whole to adopt the alter- 
native construction suggested above, and read * varijinm- 
(iga ' with the following words. Tliis would perlia])s 
imply that the committee-system was being adopted by 
this resolution for the first time in Uttaranierur, or at 
least the committee-method {variijam) in local administ- 
ration was improved and extended by this resolution. 
This view receives support from two considerations. 
First, in the records of an earlier period from Uttara- 
merur there is no mention of ‘ variyam ’ as a committee * 
for a specific purpose. Secondly, from the inscriptions 
‘ A’ and ‘ B ’, the officials depntedby the king do not 
seem to have performed any special function other 
than representing the king to witness the proceedings 
of the assembly on the two important occasions when it 
adopted fundamental changes in its constitution, ti^his 
becomeiTolear from the phrases ‘ ninn-iruhkn ’ in 1. 12 
‘ A ' and ‘ udan-imndu ‘fpparUu Seijvil'kn ’ in 1. . 1 7 ‘ B ' ; 
of these, the second form appears to state more 
explicitly what is implied in tlie first. These expres- 
sions will be discussed further below. 

Again, the words ^engalur srlmukJiappadi anaiyufd’ 
(11. 1-2) are understood by Venkayya as governing 
‘ vyavasthai Seyda ’ (11. 2-3) , so that according to him the 
revision of -the constitution was undertaken by the 
assembly at the instance of the king. This inter- 
pretation overlooks the participle ‘ irundu ’ (1. 2) 
occurring immediately after the name Tattanur- 
milvenda-velan, and standing in much closer relation to 
‘ uMiyinal ’ than to the words at the end of 1. 2. There 

* There are found, ho'wever, the general terms vUriyar and viiriyi^ 
perttmaikalsee e.g. 63 of 1898 of year 16 of Nrpalunga and 74 of 1898, Danti- 
pottarasa. No. 11 of 1898 of Uie 10th year of Vijaya ICampavikramavarman 
mentions the tank committee ; but his date is uncertain, and if the argument here 
presented is correct, he must be of a later time than is sometimes supposed. 
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seems to be no donbt that the royal sanction or order 
related only to the name of the oflScer who was 
appointed to be present on the oooasion. 

In the light of the remarks offered so far, this 
part of the text may perhaps be translated as follows : 
“ We, (the membei’s of) the assembly of Uttaramern- 
caturvedimafigalam, Tattaniir-muvenda-velan being 
present in accordance with the order (conveyed) in the 
srT,mnhha (royal letter addressed) to our village, made the 
following settlement * for choosing as committees every 
year from this year forward the annual committee, 
the ffarden committee and the tank committee/’ 

o 

Much of this discussion applies also to record ' B ' 
which employs almost the same expressions, 

‘ -4 ' Z. 5 : arthcisausamum Utmasausamwn udaiyarmj ; 
“ possesses honest earnings and has a pure mind " 
(Venkayya). The expressions employed here are clearly 
reminiscent of the u;padha§atica of the Arthasastra 
literatiu'e, though in the context they seem to be 
nsed in a rather loose non-technical sense. Perhaps, 
‘possessing material and spiritual purity' is a better 
rendering. Reference may also be made to the 
Tiru-kl'und verse 501. 

^ A’ ll. 5-6 : nmvUlVin uniyti handnlchnl 

aUaltanii ; substituting the literal translation f of the 
phrase ‘ muvaffin ippanm ' viz., “ on this side of three 
years, " fur ‘ the last three years ' of Venkayya, we 
may accept his ti'anslation of this pas.sage as correct. 
Indeed the text is easy Tamil and presents no 
difficulty. 

* Venkayya observes (/J. S.I. 1904-6 p. 138 n, 3) t ‘‘Ihe rvording of 1. 13 
seems to show that the settlement was made by the assembly, though the point 
is not quite clear here '. The foregoing discussion h.u shosvn that 
Venknyya’s doubts were due to the rather forced conltniction be adopted. 

t See A. S. /. 1904-5 p. 138, n 6. 
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It is in the interpretation that we find it utterly 
impossible to follow Vcnkayya. There scorns to be no 
evidence in the texts of the records that can sixatain 
his somewhat lurid view of tire occasion for the refoi-m 
imdortaken by the assembly of Uttaramerur. He 
says : * “ One point that is common in both (A & B) is 
the implied indignation against the committee members 
who had just then vacated office and who appear to 
have brought the administration of the village into 
disrepute. They must have embezzled communal 
funds and would not submit themselves to any sort 
of scrutiny. The wholesale condemnation in ‘A' of 
committee members who held ojBfice at the time the 
rules were made, is sufficient evidence on the point. 
This clause must have operated harshly during the 
second year of its introduction and must have restricted 
the choine within a smaller number, who might not 
possess all the requisite qualifications. In view of 
this difficulty better counsel prevailed in A. D. 920-21, 
and the prohibition was restricted only to defaulting 
committee members and Iheir relations.” 

In all the numerous and profound contributions 
of Venkayya to Soiith Indian Epigraphy, it is hard to 
find another paragraph which beats this, or even 
approaches it, in its utter disregard for the sources. 
As we have seen already, the SahM of Uttaramerur 
appears to have adopted the committee system 
(v3,riyam) for the first time in the twelfth year of 
Parantaka. The speculations of Venkayya concerning 
the reasons which led to the reform are based 
entirely on his translation of ‘ muvaUin ipjyaram ' (1. 6) 
into “for the last three years." He also introduces 
a new word * (just) ' in his translation of the phrase 

* Ibid pp. 1S6-6. See also A. R. R, 1899 paragraph 69. 
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‘ varujaTijeijclolinda -jperumalchaluhlcuJ The extent to 
which the meaning of our simple text is distorted as a 
result of these slight devices in translation can be seen 
by placing Venkayya's version by the side of a more 
literal rendering given as far as possible in his own 
words. Venkayya’s version is : “ From among (the 
residents) who have not been on (any of) the com- 
mittees for the last three years and who are not close 
relations of the great men (just) retired from the com- 
mittees” {italics ours). A more literal rendering would 
be ; “ From among those who have not done variijam 
on this side of three years and who are not close rela- 
tions of the great men who have done variyam and 
retired.” There is nothing here either about the men 
who served on committees at the time the settlement 
was made or during the three years preceding the settle- 
ment. There is also no evidence of ‘ implied indignation' 
against or ‘ wholesale condemnation ’ of any body of 
persons. Yenkayya’s speculation about members of 
committees bringing the administration of the village 
into disrepute by their embezzlement of communal 
funds and their refusal to submit to any scrutiny 
is utterly groundless. The only reference to such 
transgressions in the two records of Uttai'amerur occurs 
at the end of 1. 4 of ‘B’ where it is laid down that 
failure to produce accounts for audit at the end of a 
period of office {oariyam) shall permanently disqualify 
a person and his relatives for election to the vUriyam. 
This provision is part ot a more detailed statement 
of disqualifications for election to the variyam that 
distinguishes the later record from that of two years 
before. In other words, what we have here is not the 

* A. prohibition at the end of L 9 and beginning of 1, 10 in • A ’ is very 
obscure on account of gaps in the record. It has to be left on one side as tt 
helps neither Veiikayya's argument nor mine. 
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statement of a concrete fact, but. provision against a 
possible contingency. 

It is not contended that village administration was. 
always pure, or that dishonesty and embezzlement 
were unknown to the rural patriots of ancient times ; 
cases of spoliation of temple funds and broaches of 
trust are common enough in our records; and the 
provision in ‘ B ' just noticed is in itself evidence that 
such offences had to be thought of and carefully 
guarded against. The substance of my difference with 
Venkayya is simply this. There seems to me to be 
no evidence whatever in these two records from 
Uttaramerur that the administration of this village was 
in a bad way in the years preceding the reform, or that 
such maladministration furnished the occasion for 
the reform itself. These records were unique when 
Venkayya studied them, and in his enthusiasm t(k 
explain their importance, he appears to liave given 
rein to his imagination and read into the records much 
that was in his own mind. This may account for his 
view of the relation in which the two records stand 
to each other. He sirggests that the rule of exclusion 
as stated in ‘ A ’ unduly restidcted the field of choice 
for election to the committees aixd that the assembly, 
after the experience of two years, went back on its 
own rule and as a result, “the prohibition was 
restricted only to defaulting committee members 
and their relations.” If by this, Venkayya means 
that there was no sort of restriction on members of 
committees who had served a tei'm without being in 
default, this statement is not correct ; for ‘ B ' repeats * 
in identical words the rule from ‘ A ’ excluding from 
re-election to committees persons who had served on 

n 

A. S.l. 1904-5 p. 143 (ii), and p. 139 1. 4 ' B 
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them ‘ this side of three years/ We see then that holh 
‘ A ' and ‘ B ' are agreed in forbidding re-election to the 
committees within an interval of three years, and that 
this rule applies not only to ‘ defaiilting committee 
memhera ' but to all. We may reserve for later 
consideration the position of the kinsmen of committee 
members in ‘ B ’ wdth reference to that in ‘ A 

In fact, if we put aside the ideas suggested by 
Yenkayya’s oomineuls and his emendations of the 
text in his translation, and if we concentrate attention 
on the words employed in the text of which a more 
literal rendering than Venkayya’s has been furnished 
above, we can recogi\ise only two conditions stated in it ; 
(1) persons nominated for election to the committees 
should not have served on them during the three years 
preceding the date of election, and (2) they should not 
be close relations of those that had so served. We 
have shown that condition (1) is retained intact in the 
later record; condition (2) is indeed modified. We 
shall discuss the modifications and the reasons therefor 
later in dealing with ‘ B ’. But the main point is that hi 
tlie language employed in ‘A’, there is no evidence 
of any dissatisfaction felt towards any persons for 
abusing their position and power, and not a trace that 
the rule of exclusion is ba.sed on the past conduct of 
malefactors. It is the diy and neutral language of a 
legal document laying down a rule of procedure for 
future observance. The reason underlying the main 
rule forbidding re-elections wilhiu three years is not 
liard to seek ; it is to make offices go round. Venkayya 
himself once recognised this * when he pointed out that 
the annual change of office-bearers and* re-election to 
new committees after intervals of three years must have 

* j4. /!. E. 1899, paragraph 72. 
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stimulated a sustained civic interest. The motive for 
the exclusion of the ‘ close relations ' {aniya handuJekal)i 
must have been similar ; in a country where the joint 
family has been so important a social factO'r, one can 
understand a rule based on the feeling that a person 
may be taken to represent his family circle. 

‘A’ line 6: saderi {Seri) wljye tiratti: “(The 
tickets bearing the names) shall be collected in (each) 
street {Seri),'’ (Venkayya). Perhaps this is better trans-- 
lated as : ‘ The tickets bearing the names shall be 
gathered together according to sms.’ It must be 
noticed that there were thirty kudumiuSy constituted out 
of twelve §eris. Each hudumhu had to prepare (1. 3) 
name tickets {Icu^mlai) (1. 6) answering to what we 
now call valid nominations, and when this had been 
done, the tickets were grouped together according tO' 
Seris before lots were drawn in the manner laid down 
in 1. 7. Representation on the committees was accord- 
ing to and hudumhu. These terms SSri and 
hudumhu occur in inscriptions from other places as 
well, and their exact place in local administi’ation 
is yet to be worked out. 

The brief record of the mode of election to the 
committees contained in this inscription is by no means 
easy to follow in its details. The later record (B) says 
distinctly that thirty names were chosen for service 
on committees, one from each hudumhu, and lays down 
the elaborate procedure to be followed at the election. 
The earlier record (A) also implies unmistakably that 
the total number of men chosen in one election was 
thirty. It makes the following statements: (1) the 
‘ annual committee ’ must be so chosen that there are 
twelve members, pne from each Slri, after the tickets 
have been gathered together (from the kudumbus) 
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according to the Deri's (11 G-7). (2) Before that * twelve 
men shall be chosen, as above {jner^acli), for the garden 
committee (11. 7-8). (3) The remaining six tickets 
shall constitute the tank committee (11. 8-9). (4) After 
the choice of thirty persons in this manner, they shall 
serve on the three committees for full three hundred 
and sixty days and then retire. There is nothing in 
the record to say how exactly it was to be secured that 
the two larger committees got one man from each ^eri 
and from a different kudumhit, though this seems to be 
presumed throughout as the proper incidence of re- 
presentation. On the other hand, it confuses the whole 
question by talking of tickets being collected according 
to 5fin's, of electing twelve, one from each seri for one 
committee, and of twelve others elected similarly for 
another, and lastly, of the remaining six for yet a thhd. 
Again, while referring to future elections, it uses the 
phrase ‘ by allotting pot-tickets to htdumbu (Jcudumbukku- 
kkuda-v^lai-ittu) (1, 9). Moreover, for appointing twelve 
persons for the pancavUra and * gold ’ committees 
(1. 10), thirty tickets were to be allotted to the thirty 
kudumbus and twelve chosen therefrom, one for each 
Seri. This is doubtless a badly drafted record, and its 
wording must have given rise to differences of opinion 
as to the exact procedure to be adopted at the election. 
If we consider the distinct superiority of the later 
record in this respect and the clearness and precision 
of the procedure laid down in it, and contrast it with 
the vagueness and the clumsiness that characterise the 
earlier document, the conclusion seems to be forced 
on us that the main reason for the revision of the 
vyavasthai (settlement) that was undertaken by the 
SabM after an interval of two years, must be sought in 

• Venkayya ■would change this and have ‘ subsequent to this tliough 
the test is clear. See A, S, /. 1904-S p. 138 and n. IS. 
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the intolerable vexation arising from the imperfections 
of the earlier settlement which they had bound them- 
selves to observe in perpetuity (1. 11). 

‘ A ’ line 9 : imyavasthai-dlai-ppadiije t ‘ According 
to this order of settlement ’ - (Venkayya). I prefer 
‘ according to this deed of settlement.’ The word 
‘ olai indeed often occurs in inscriptions in the sense 
of ‘ order especially ‘ royal order ’ and this is perhaps 
the reason why Venkayya * and almost all other 
writers after him have maintained that the constitution 
of Uttaramerur was laid down in a royal rescript and 
that the Sabha had only to signify its assent to a consti- 
tution ordered from above. But there is no justification 
for overlooking the express declaration of the Salhct 
repeatedly made in these two records j* that it made the 
vyavasthai in the presence of an official who attended 
its meetings by royal order. Though not of Parantaka's 
reign, there are not wanting examples of Sahhas stating 
clearly that tliey made certain changes in their consti- 
tutions at the instance of the king. These examples 
should warn us against disregarding express statements 
contained in om: records. The proper meaning of 
‘ olai ’ in this context is, therefore, not ‘ order ’ but 
^ deed ’ or ‘ record.’ The word is used in many different 
connections ; hvdavdlai is thus closely analogous to 
vyavasthai-ulai. 

‘A’ 1. 10 : paTicavaraoariyattukkum ponvariyaituk- 
kum ‘ Pancavara ’ seems to have been some kind of 
a tax X or levy the exact nature of which is not clear, 
though the suggestion may be ventured that it might 
have been meant to provide against famine {paujam). 

* " The royal order had evidently to be approved by the vrllnge assembly 
before it could take effect." R. E. 1699, paragraph 60. 

t ‘ A’ U. 2-3; and ‘B'-'U. 2 and 17. 

t No, 131 of 1912 and A. R. E. 1913 H. 33 j also 5. /. /. U. p. 612 n. 3. 
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The duties of the paTicavara committee were perhaps 
connected with its assessment and collection. The 
discovery of the real nature of ^ pancavTira ' antiquates 
Venkayya's suggestion * that originally every village 
had only five committees, that it was the duty of the 
^ paTicavara-variyam ' to supervise their work, and that 
the name was kept on even after the number of coni- 
inittecH to be supervised became more than five. 

The gold committee {pon-»ati\jam) is generally 
taken to have regulated the currency. As it is not 
possible, however, to imagine how village committees 
can undertake this general function of administration, 
we must try and find a more satisfactory explanation. 

‘ Pan ’ in the inscriptions of South India often means a 
coin of specific weight; but the standard of fineness 
seems to have varied with different types, and there are 
clear references in the records of monesy endowments 
to the fineness and weight of the gold made over by 
the donors for specified purposes. There must have 
l)een some person or persons to take charge of such 
endowments or at least to testify in a public manner to 
the weight and fineness of the gold in such instances. 
It seems probable that the ‘ pnn-variynm’ performed 
these functions. 

‘A’ 1. 10 i mnppadu kuAumhilum fcinniruvurilum : 

Here the procedure for election to these two committees 
is even less speeific in one important respect ; we are 
distinctly told that oidy thkty tickets were to be put 
in for all the thirty ktnjumbus in the first instance 
{muppadu kudavolni iffu) and that out of these thirty, 
twelve were selected for the two committees, one from 
each Seri. But how the first thirty were obtained we are 

t 

• A, S. 1. 1904-5 p, 143 n J’aiian'Uta has little to do vritli nimJieniHSiilu, 
contta Dr. S. K. Aiyangar in /. A , May 1938, 
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not informed. Another instance of the imperfect 
drafting of the record. 

^ 1. 11: pinmi avmnyaUnkJm Jcudamlai ida 

pperadadagamm: These words seem to imply that, 
under these rttles, lots were drawn separately for each 
committee. If this was so, it did not matter whether 
the garden committee was elected before or after the 
annual committee. 

‘.4’ ll. 11-12: At first sight these lines seem to 
support Venkayya’s translation which says that the 
royal letter issued by the emperor directed that from 
that year committees should be chosen for ever in the 
manner laid down. But this contradicts the claim of 
the Sabha that it made the settlement. It will be 
seen also that Venkayya’s translation understands 
‘ ^rlmukham ’ as ‘ the royal letter ’ which laid down the 
constitution’ and ‘ Mai ' as ‘ the royal order ' by which 
Tattanur-miLvenda-velan sat with the assembly. If we 
recall the phrase ‘ srlmukhappadi dnaiyiml’ (11. 1-2) used 
earlier in this inscription, we shall notice easily the 
unsoundness of this separation of ^ h'lmukham' from 
'‘anaV in the translation of this passage. In fact the 
principal sentence in these lines is ; enrum kudavolai 
-variyamSy iduvadaga TattanUr-muvenda-velan u^nirukka 
vyayasthai Seydom Uttaramh'u-caturvedimangalattu sabJiai- 
yom ; and the numerous titles of the king followed by 
Srimukham aruUcceydu varakka\ta irl Maiyiml are 
explanatory of udan-irukka 5 the clause nam gramattu 
dus^ar ketiu sistar vardhittiduvardga gives the general 
motive of the settlement. The translation of these lines 
may be revised as follows ; “ In order that the wicked 
men of our village may perish and the good prosper, 
we, the members'’ of the assembly of Uttaramera- 
caturvedimahgalam made this settlement: that in this 
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raamiev, from this year forward as long as tlie sun 
and the moon endiTre, (we sliall) invariably choose 
comniiteess only by the method of jjot-tickets — 
Tattanur-rndvenda-velau being present with us by 
order in accordance with the letter received and shown 
to us as graciously issued by the lord of the gods, 
the emperor, SrT Viraiiarayana J^rl Parantakadeva 
alias Parakeaarivannan, ” 

Dvstar Icettii sisinr rardhitlulnvUraga : In view of 
some statements made by Venkayya, it seems neces- 
sary to say that this expression has no very specitio 
significance. It is the object of all government to 
restrain the wicked and promote the welfare of the gooil 
Venkayya understands by Hhtn' ‘the rest', and ‘B’ 
has ‘ viSislnr ’ in the same context in the place of 
‘ sislar But the whole formula occurring in the record 
of the proceedings of a Brahman assembly has to he 
understood, it seems to me, in the light of the celebra- 
ted adage of the GUa: parilrai^Uya sUdhunam oimsUya 
ca dvskrtdm” (IV. 8.) In any case, I cannot help 
feeling that Venkayya has treated these words as a 
more concrete account of the atfairs of the village than 
in reality they are. He says: ■' " We have reason to 
suppose that local administration was very near being- 
wrecked ill an important village not far from the 
premier city of the Cola dominions, (Kanclpuram). 
The rules regulating the constitution of village assem- 
blies (!) and the method of selection of committee 
members seem to have been lax, and unscrupulous and 
ignorant men appear to have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to embezzle communal funds, and would 
not render accounts, t The king deputed one of his 

* A S. /. 1904-3, pp. 134-3. 

t Tlifse sUtemetiK appear to lie iKtsed on a clause lu ' t) ‘ (lisipialifyit,g 
from service on committee® perions »lio aftei serving on tlierii once failed to 
submit accounts for .mdit. 
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Sudra oCficers, with special instructions, in A. D. 918-9, 
to set matters right. Owing, perhaps, to his want of 
experience and to the excitement of the villagers over 
the evil doings of tire ‘ wicked men ' of t,lie village, tlie 
rules which he promulgated (A below) must have made 
matters worse, and the consequences of his mistakes 
were felt during the second year the rules were in 
operation. The king had to depute a Brahinana officer 
of his from the Cola country to improve upon the 
system devised more tlian a year ago. Accordingly, 
on the sixteenth day of the fourteenth year of the 
king's reign (A. D. 920-21) a carefully worked out set 
of rules (B below) was framed and promulgated in 
order that the ‘wicked men of the village might perish 
and the rest prosper.' The rules leave no doubt what- 
ever as to who the wicked men were and whereiii their 
wickedness lay." These statements of Venkayya give a 
measure of the extent to which he allowed the general 
fonnula about dtisia nigralia and .s/.s|ci paripalana so well 
established in the parlance of Indian Sanskrit culture 
to influence his view of the settlement of the constitu- 
tion of the committees by the SabhH of Uttaramerur. 
And one can hardly fail to observe that the identity of 
the ‘ wicked men ' who caused all the trouble does 
not seem to be so clear from the records as it was to 
Venkayya, or that the difference in the caste of the 
officers deputed by the king on the two occasions might 
have been anything more than an accident. In any 
event, there is nothing in the words employed in the 
inscriptions that cannot be explained without supposing 
that the ^udra officer bungled it and that the Brahmana 
officer of the*. Cbja country was more successful in 
dealing with the situation. The reforms consisted, in 
our view, in the introduction in Uttaramerur of a fully 
developed committee system of village administration 
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for the first time in the twelfth yeur of Parantaka hy the 
SabJia of that place, and in the clearer and more precise 
definition, two years later, of the rules governing the 
elections to the committees. The blame, if aiiy, for the 
vagueness and uncertainty of the original rules, and 
the ci’edit for tlie precision and clarity of the revised 
version must alike attach primarily to the assembly 
itself. The single official who was present by the king's 
order on either occasion, though he might liuve laid a 
share in guiding the proceedings of the assembly by 
the respect he would have commanded as the king’s 
representative, can hardly he held responsible for the 
settlement reached at the end or even for the form of 
expression adopted. 

Before taking up ‘ B ' for consideration, the results 
of the foregoing discussion may be summed up. 
There is nothing to support Venkayya's view that ‘ A' 
embodies a reform of the administration of Uttara- 
merur xindertaken and carried out by the Cola king 
Parantaka I to resene it from the corruption and 
inefficiency caused by wicked men having gained con- 
ti’ol of it. For its plausibility this veiw depends on (a) a 
too literal understanding of the general phrase at the 
end of ‘A' : ‘ so that the wicked may perish and the good 
prosper which gives the rationale of all government 
and regulation, and {h) a reading into the earlier record 
of notions derived from the later one about embezzle- 
ment of public funds and failure to submit accounts. 
If we put aside the false suggestions arising from these 
faulty stops — even ‘ 13 ’ speaks only of accounts not 
being submitted, not of eiubezzlemeut (end of 1. i ) — we 
see clearly the nature of the rules governing service 
on committees, and realise that, far from being the 
result of indignation against particvrlar persons who had 
mined the village and the management of its ufiairs, 
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they are only dominated by a natural desire to afford 
equal opportunities of service to all eligible men. 

What then were the nature and occasion of the 
reform and by whom was it effected ? Its nature consis- 
ted evidently in the introduction of a well-developed 
committee system, apparently till then unknown in the 
management of the affahs of Uttaramerur. The earliest 
mention of the variyam is in an inscription from the 
Tinnevelly district, and though no final account of the 
history of this organisation can be attempted in the 
present state of research, it seems probable that tlie 
system was of gradual growth. Earlier and tentative 
attempts to divide the work of the village among in- 
dividual members may have grown in course of time 
into an elaborate system of management tlirough com- 
mittees with a clearly marked division of labour among 
them. And the presence of the king's official at tlie 
meeting of the assembly shows that the king had some- 
thing to do with the reform. But the words of the ins- 
cription leave no doubt that the essential points of the 
decision were reached by the assembly at its meeting ; 
there is, however, no means of deciding whether this 
reform was undertaken on the initiative of the king or 
of the assembly itself. If, as seems not unlikely, the 
variyam system was sought to be developed further at 
Uttaramerur than was common at the time among: the 
assemblies of other villages, the king would have had 
good reason to send out an officer to watch the nature 
of the changes introduced by the assembly of Uttara- 
merur, And the novelty of the system more than 
anything else may go far to explain the imperfections 
of the first constitution. 

This brings U'S to a consideration of the differences 
between ‘ A ’ and ‘ B.' The most important of these 
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aim at giving clearer expression to the qualifications 
of candidates for election to the committees and to the 
procedure to be followed in the elections. There are 
some other changes of a minor character. These will 
become clear in the coui-se of the detailed comments 
that follow. 

‘ jB ' ll. 1-2 : See the notes on ‘ iovanclu mndal ’ 
and ^ CrlmulJiappadi dnaiyimV under ‘A' 11, 1-2. 
The expressions used are more detailed throughout, 
e. g., ^ e/igalulclcu irlmulcham varalkdfta si'lmtMappudl 
aTiaiyinal '. The name of the king is mentioned here 
unlike in ‘A', and the name of the Brahman officer 
deputed by the king is given fully with the country, 
disti'ict, and town from which he came. There is 
however nothing to show that in official status or in 
the scope of his reference he differed from Tattauur- 
muvenda-velan of ‘ A'. 

‘ B’ 1.3'. eluhadu pirayattin Ml muppatiaindu 
pirUyatUn melpattdr : The age limit here laid down 
is 35 to 70 as against 30 to 60 of ‘A'. Venkayya 
suggested that this change was due either to ‘ young 
men ' having kept the company of ‘ wicked men ' or 
to experience having shown rashness still persisting in 
the administration of the committees. This will 
account for raising the lower age-limit from 30 to 35 
but not for putting np the higher limit. It would seem 
that this variation in the age-limits prescribed for 
service on committees has no very special reason 
underlying it, unless it be a realisation that too many 
competent people in the village over sixty had been 
kept ont by the earlier rule, and that the newer limits 
were more in accordance with the age-distiibution of 
the population in the village. In otjier words, this may 

* A R E 1899, paragraph 70 
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bo only a minor change which was effected incidentally 
because a revision of the rules had been necessitated 
by more imperious reasons. 

1. Si mantra-brahman am vaUan ndwittarj 
vanaii This expression takes the place of vedaitilum 
Haalraltilim karydttihm nipunar enmppaUirnppUrai (1. 4) 
of ‘ A.' The statements in this record conoerniiig the 
qualifications of persons eligible for service on com- 
iiiittees, the classes of persons wlio shall be excluded 
from such service and the period of such exclusion are 
very clear and definite. The qualifications include 
conditions regarding age, property and learning, besides 
general ability and character. The phrase now under 
consideration makes the educational qualifications more 
definite than before. To say that a person must have 
a reputation for being learned in the Yeda and the 
^astra, as ‘ A ' said, was to give no clear indication of 
the standard of learning that entitled a man to have his 
name included among the pot-tickets. This question of 
the exact standard of learning implied in the original 
rule was, we may presume, much canvassed among the 
meticulous vaidilcs of Uttaramerur. As a result, the 
standard was carefully laid down. Ordinarily a candi- 
date had to know the inanira-h^dlimana “ and possess 
experience in expounding it. It may be recalled here 
that, in a similar context, the Manur inscription requires 
candidates to possess a knowledge of mantra-brahnana 
and one dharma. 

ll.3-4i araiLkdnilame .puga idunadagavum: 

The assembly of Uttarameriir apparently took account 
of the usual divorce between learning and riches^ and 

* Momer-Williani>i gi\(>s tins phr.isc the moAning ‘ M.intras .ind Brahjnan.i"! ' 
anil also note^ that it is the name of a ■work. Venk.iyya felt a slight difficulty 
with dduvittariaSn, and suggested that it should he oJttvilia arwan. But the 
former phrase means really “one -who has known teaching ", i, e. possesses 
experience ot it. 
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fixed the property quiilificutioii of very learned men 
at half the nsnal slaiidard. '^I’hus a person versed in a 
Veda in its entirety and possessed of experience in 
teaching one of tlie four bhu'^j/ati luiglit have only 1/H 
nUnm instead of the usual 1/4, 

It will be observed that the short sentences in this 
inscription are inucli easier to follow than the hmg- 
winded sentence in ‘A’ (11. H 7) wliich mixes up 
in one niuvieldy Btatement tlic (lualifieations and dis- 
qualifications of members and the details of tlic prt)t‘ess 
of election. 

‘ B’ 1. 4: mmuHin ipinnym rarijjar^eydilnttnmi : 
This phrase must be carefully noted as excluding from 
committeea all persons who had served on them within 
the three years preceding the election simply by reason 
of such service. Acecirdiug to Venkayya this three 
year rule imdiily limited the field of choice and was, as 
he mistakenly thought, dropped when, in A. D. 920-21 
(the date of this record), “ the prohibition was restricted 
only to defaulting committee members and their 
relatives.” As a matter of fact, hy the arraiigenient of 
clauses in this record, not to have served on any of the 
committees in the throe years preceding the year to 
which the particular election related, was as much one 
of the qualifications requisite for valid candidature as 
the possession of property, learning and character. 

‘ B’ U.4-G: cpperppalta puyd bin ppeiTiUiir- 

nffuvim : This is the first of the series of chumes 
enumerating crimes and .sins which resulted in a perma- 
nent or temporary exclusion of those who committed 
them from service on the committees, ^Tliese <'lauses 
are for the most part new, as is also tlie phrase 
* amramwlaiyaraiftraiyep’ among the (qualifications in 
1. 4, of which i>hrase most of the new chiuse.s eonstilute 
an explanation. 
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Tlie first prohibitory clause deals with those who 
had served on committees and were in default, and 
their relatives. The earlier record pronounced a 
general prohibition directed against the relatives of all 
persona who had served on committees. This general 
pr-ohibition was perhaps too wide, vague and nnjust 
in its incidence. First,, it did not define the relatives 
in any more specific manner than by employing tlie 
adjective ‘ close ' (aniya). Secondly, it did not specify 
any period of time to which the prohiliition applied. 
J^’or these rea.sons, and possibly out o-f a sense of the 
injustice of cxfduding for an indefinite period the 
relatives of all men, good and bad alike, who had 
served on the committees, the assembly felt the 
need for making the exclusions and prohibitions more 
specific in character and duration. We find, accord- 
ingly that this first clause only excludes- those who, 
having seiwed on committees, failed to render accounts, 
and twelve classes of their relatives from service on 
committees ; biit it specifies no period, and we Iiave 
therefore to assume that a permanent exclusion of these 
])ersons was contemplated. The .same must be taken to 
apply to all similar cases that follow. 

1.7: huiyTt{{n: Venkayya tramlates this Into 
^forbidden dish.' For this translation for which little 
or no sup]K)rt is derived from the dictionaries or from 
literary iwage, he seems to depend on the reference 1o 
' hrUi pyaynscittnm’' which follows. 'I’his he thinks is a 
luhstake for ‘ ////rfa pritymeitfa ' and cites * Alanu XI ill 5 
in support. Hut ^ ghrta prayaScittn' is not a temv known 
tt> l)hanuasa.st;i‘a literature; the drinking of hot ghee 
for three day.s is part of a long }>ruyakitta known us 
‘ taptakrcchvu ’ (Alanu XI whic-h Manu pre.scribes as 

• A. S. I. 1904.5. p. t43, ii. 10. 
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penance for eating forbidden food (XI 157). -The whole 
passage in the inscription is difficult, and ‘ kaiyrdtu’ has 
been interpreted by the Tamil Lexic(jn as ‘bribe,' 
which seems to be no more than a guess as no other 
text is cited ni support of the meaning and as it makes 
the following reference to ‘ praijaUcitta ' even more 
unintelligible. 

^ B* l.l : ‘ awamr pranantikam ’ : ‘To the end of 
his life’, (Venkayya). This idirase casts a doubt on 
the proper view to be taken of the period lo which 
exclusions with no duration attached to them were 
meant to apply. The following is a y'esiime of the 
clauses of prohibitions and the duration, if any, laid 
down by each ; 

(1) members of committees who after their period 

of service did not submit accounts and their relatives 
(specified), no period ; 

(2) those who committed incest and the first four 
rtinhapUtahas and their relatives as specified in (1), 

no period ; 

(.3) mmsargapatitafi (those who incurred sin by 
contact with sinners), 

till they perform priDjaiciltam ; 

(I) aUhfiHijnr (nature not clear owing to a gap in 
the inscription), no period ; 

(5) those who stole other.s’ property, no period ; 

(6) those who became pxire by some prayakcitla 

for taking kaiguihi, to the end of their lives ; 

(7) those who became jxure by prugamtia for 
committing palaUam, for having turned gramafutntakas^ 
or for having committed incest, * 

to the end of their lives. 
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It will l>e observed that those who committed 
incest, agamyagcmanam, are included both in (2) and (7), 
and that while (7) gives the tenn of exclusion as the 
whole life-time of the persons concerned, (2) gives no 
period. We may perhaps conclude that aU the prohibi- 
tions except (S) were intended to be permanent. 

‘B’ 1.9: aga icniUcippatta uluvadagamm : 

TTcre begin the rules of procedure for the election 
which, by contrast with the brief statement on this 
subject in 'A,' strike us as remarkably clear and full. 
The clause quoted here lays down clearly that the 
pot-tickets collected from each kudumbu were tied 
together in one bunch, and a descriptive label attached 
to it. The bunches of aU the thirty kudtmbus were 
then deposited in the pot in that form. Note the 
important points that the tickets were not, as laid down 
in ‘ A,' to be collected according to ^dris, and that this 
change in procedure is very carefully marked in the 
language employed. 

' B’ ll. 9-11: kuclavolai parikhnmhddu oro-per 

kolvadagavum : These lines embody the arrangements 
calculated to secure full publicity and the elimination 
of all chance of fraud in the conduct of the election. 
The whole Mahasabhu met ; the temple priests had a 
special part ; they sat in an inner enclosure and conduc- 
ted the election in the presence of the entire Mahasabhu. 
The phrase mahimbhaiyile til tmndagattiley iruttikhoydu 
means not ‘ be caused to be seated in the inner hall, 
(where) the great assembly (meets) ' (Venkayya), but 
“ be caused to sit in the inner mandapa of the assembly.” 
From what follows, we see that this inner mandapa 
must have been so situated that a person standing in it 
might be seen by * the whole assembly. The phrase 
pagaley antaram ariyudanoru - prilanai-kkotulu has been 
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translated by Venkayya into ‘by any young boy 
standing close, who does not know what is inside. ' 
It corresponds, however, qnite clearly, to ‘ edmi 
nruvariyadan oni balanaikkoudu ’ of ‘A’ (11. 6-7), and 
surely means “ by a yoitng boy who cannot even by 
day distinguish (between one thing and another)." Note 
also the double use of the lot. 

‘JB' ll. 11-12 : iltkonda mujppadit harai kdUi-Jd'ol- 

mdagamm : These clauses deal with the personnel of 
the committees to be constituted from the thirty I'epre- 
sentativcs of the kudumbus elected by lot in the manner 
prescribed in the preceding clauses. (1) The ainuial 
committee was to include pei-sons who had served on 
the garden and ta n k committees and those who were 
notable for their age or learning. No statement is made 
as to the number of members of this committee ; but we 
may infer that it was twelve from the way the next two 
sentences mention ‘ twelve people out of the rest ' and 
‘ the remaining six ' as constituting the (2) garden com- 
mittee and (3) the tank committee respectively. By 
its name, and by the special stress on previous 
experience in the committees and on pre-eminence 
in age or leaiTiins: among its member.s, the aiimuil 
committee appeal's to have been considered the most 
important among the committees. What tlie exact 
nature of its work was and liow it was more important 
than that of the other committees cun be a.scertained 
only by a more detailed study of the working of 
committees in Uttarameriir and elsewhere than can be 
undertaken here. 

The provision that ex-members of the garden and 
tank committees should, if elected, bo preferred for the 
annual committee calls for some consideration, 
l^xcept iu the case of the annual committee, the rules iu 
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‘A’ forbade the re-election of the same person, even after 
the three year interval, to the same committee (‘A'l. 11). 
This restriction does not appear in ‘B’. How many of 
the thirty rC 2 jrese]itatives of the Imlumhis chosen in any 
year possessed experience of service on committees was 
purely a matter of accident. If onr view, that the com- 
mittee system was first adopted for the management 
ol‘ the afiaii's of the Sahha when ‘ A ' was drawn njj, 
i.s accej}ted, tlie rule against the re-election of any 
])erson who had served on a committee within the three 
years preceding the election would have precluded any 
])erson with such experience getting on the panel of 
thirty in the fii’st year or two after ‘ B' came into force. 
On the other hand, there was nothing to prevent more 
than twelve such jiersons being included in the panel 
in subsecLuent yearn. In either event, the preference 
shown to age and learning would guide the choice of 
the twelve for the annual committee. 

The mode of choice for the garden and tank com- 
mittees is described by the words ^Icarai haiti^ (1. 12) 
which as Venkayya rightly says must be taken to 
mean the same thing as “ Icarai jiarittu ” of 1. 15. 
Venkayya understood the expression to mean some- 
thing like ‘ oral exin’essiou of opinion. ' 

'■IV ll. ' mriijaTijeyijminrarai...olitUivuda(ia- 

rum’ : This is a clear right of i-ecall which the assembly 
reserves to itself. It is unknown to ‘A'. We are not 
informed whether a vacancy tliat arose by such recall 
was filled before the next annual election and what civic 
(Usabilities attached to a person so recalled. It was 
doubtless a p 9 wer meant to keep the men in office on 
the straight path and exercised by the assembly only 
cm rare occasions. Ko instance of the exercise of 
this power is known. 

* 23. A. S. /. 1904.^1 p. 144 n 3. 
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‘Z»’ 1. 13: famimnda i^eriyiluu dhannalcrtyafi- 
fjadai-lclcamm varii/are : “ The membevs of ‘ the com- 
niittee for supervision of justice ' in the twelve streets ” 
(Venkayya). It may well be doubted, Veiikayya, 
if this body of men, with whom the initiative I'csts to 
ask the madhijaHlha to convene the nieetin*^ of the 
assembly for the annual elections, was a committee of 
the assembly like the other committees. Literally trans- 
lated, tlic phrase means: “ tlie rdriyar who auperviac 
dharmab'tyum in the »Sr/s (shall) by themselves," This 
looks different from a separate ‘justice committee,’ * on 
a par with the ‘ garden committee ', ‘ annual committee ’ 
etc. F urther, supervision of ‘ dhartmhrtyam ' may not 
be so much ‘ supervision of justice ' — it is hard to see 
what this might mean — as ‘ administration of charitable 
trusts.' When the term of office of one set of com- 
mittees came to a close and a new set had to be formed, 
the ^vUriyar’ w ho were in charge of the administratiou 
of charitable trusts in the twelve ‘ Sens ’ w’ere to act 
together and request the madhynsthn to summon the 
assembly for the elections. It is difficult to say if the 
‘ oariyar ’ were members of the coinnnttees of the 
a.ssembly with the constitution of which the whole 
record deals, or if they were ad hoc officials who super- 
vised charities and were appointed by the assembly in 
some manner of which we have no knowledge. On the 
former supposition, they might have been all members 
of the ‘ annual committee ' which might have boon 
responsible for the muinteuaiuie of charitie.s. f But it is 
hard to see why, if this -was so, the inscription does 
not make it elear. It Is also possible tliat .supervision 
of charitable works might have been divided among 

• Contia .4, A’ /t 1899 par.igMph 71 wh(*ri> VeiifcayvA aiJjniti tliat no rules 
are l.ud down for it*! ehou'e .ind suggests that they were part of the annual 
supers ision committee. 

+ No. 8 of 1898. 
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some of the thirty committee-men of a year irrespec- 
tive of their membership in particular committees. 
However that may be, we have no evidence of a 
separate ‘ justice committee ^ here. 

B’ ll. 13-15 i pancavara variyattulehum karai 

parittu kholvadagavum : For the choice of the pancavara 
and gold committees the process of election is the same 
as before up to the choice of thirty representatives, one 
from each hidumlu ; and this is briefly but clearly 
indicated by the words used in the context. Then, there 
is a notable difference between ‘A’ and with regard 
to representation on these two committees. ‘ A ' pres- 
cribed their election by sem, so that every year each 
Seri had a representative on one or the other of these 
two committees. ‘ B ' evinces an equal anxiety that 
the membership of these committees should go roixnd ; 
but representation on these committees is by %u^umhus^ 
(not idris). And the twelve hi^umhus which sent re- 
presentatives in any one year were excluded from the 
next year's election to these committees. The result 
was that after the first yeai*’s election under the new 
rules, twelve kudumhus out of thirty were retired from 
the field of selection by an automatic rotation, and 
thus there would be, in any year, only eighteen 
eligible kmhimhus from which twelve were chosen for 
representation on these two committees. In fact it 
becomes clear at this point that the most fundamental 
difference between ‘A' and ‘B' is to be sought in the 
manner in which ‘B' seeks to avoid, at every step, the 
confusion that resulted from linking the Seri with the 
kutlionbu, in the rules laid down by ‘A’, for purposes 
of representation on the committees. As a result we 
are able to follow quite clearly all the stages in the re- 
presentative system* laid down in ‘B'. The superiority 
of it.s technique over that of ‘A' is unmistakable. 
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Btit why exactly, both in ‘A' and ‘ B two elec- 
tions of a like nature are contemplated, one for the 
election of the annual, garden and tank committees, 
and the second for the ^aTicavara and gold committees, 
does not seem to be easy of explanation. It looks as if 
this feature in ‘ B ’ was the relic of the attempt made in 
‘ A ’ to secure the equal representation of the twelve 
Scfis thrice over — once on the annual committee, a 
second time on the garden committee, and lastly, on 
the pancavafa aird gold committees together. And it 
would appear that ‘ A ’ contemplated not two but three 
separate elections, though this, like so much else in ‘ A,' 
is far from clear. But the system broke down on 
account of its clumsiness, and the attempt to treat the 
§en as a political unit of equal importance with the 
Icudumhu had to be given up. The result is seen m 
the system of ‘ B ’ which linked the hicltmhi directly 
with the committees. The number of members of the 
committees fixed by the original system was, however, 
retained *, this necessitated the election in all of 
42 persons for five committees (12, plus 12, plus 6, plus 
6 plus 6), and there were only thirty hulimbus. Given 

the conditions of the problem, thirty Jmlumbus to (ovm 
the constituencies, forty-two members to be chosen, 
and equality of representation to be attained, it seems 
hardly possible to improve upon the device of the 
double-election combined with the automatic retire- 
ment, by rotation, of some huhimhus every year from 
the second election. 

‘B’ 115: kafahku-jipeniiiiun-ppermmkkal: T\m 
seems to 1)6 a reference to on aspect of the admuustTa- 
tion of Uttaramoriir of which we do not hear anythin}, 
else in the two records before ns. Venkayya tmnslates 
the sentence eontaining this phrase ■« 
acoonntant shaU be appointed t<j that ofiice again 
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before he submits his accounts (for the period, during 
which he was in office) to the great men of the big 
committee and (is declared) to have been honest.” His 
note that hanahlezi ia unnecessarily repeated after Icuda 
ini. 15 shows that he made this ti-anslation by taking 
the Icanakku in the phrase extracted above as the object 
of ‘ kat^i and not as an integral part of the compound 
word in which it occui-s. He also thought evidently that 
the periifigurj-pperumakkttl (the great men of the big 
committee) were the authority to whom the accounts 
had to be submitted for audit. All this seems unsatLs- 
factory if we examine the text closely. 

The form ‘ kamkku-pperwiguri-ppet'umakkal’ and the 
presence of the second ^kanakht' which Venkayya 
brushed aside as superfluous, together with the words 
‘ 5(h{ kiicla ' after ‘ perumakkal ' decidedly point to 
another way of translating the sentence. 

The ‘ kaiiakhi-pperii/'iguH-ppentmakkal * appear to 
have been an accounts-eommittee assisted by an ac- 
countant, and both of them were together responsible 
for the proper maintenance of the general accounts of 
the village. It was the duty of the accountant to 
be present with the aocounts-committee at the time of 
audit and to explain everything to the satisfaction of 
the auditors, and this clause lays it down that until he 
had discharged this duty, he was not eligible for fresh 
appointment either to the same place or to any other 
accountant’s place. This explanation implies that the 
sentence does not say who were to conduct the audit. 
I am inclined to accept this implication as correct, 
and to suggest that the audit was coudiioted by royal 
officers specially deputed for the purpose by the central 
government. There are several instances of the 
accounts of temples being audited by the officers of the 
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central government. Tlie only other course is to make 
the ‘IcanaJcJm-pjjerujigtcri-ppermnalrJual’ themselves the 
auditors ; but this seems to be somewhat difficult in the 
face of the emphatic ‘ u(Ju iTtfJa.’ We may therefore 
translate the sentence as follows : “ No one wlio wrote 

accounts shall be allowed to enter on (writing) other 
accounts except after he clears liiinself by submitting 
accounts (for the period of hLs oflioe) together with the 
members of the aocounts-coimnittcc." I am inclined to 
treat fennnalihal and penn'iguri tentatively as tecliuical 
terms simply meaning ‘ ineml)ers ’ and ‘ assembly 
The term ])erumali1cul often enough occurs in connec- 
tion with committees. IhitJ periwgnn seems generally 
to apply to the whole assembly. It is possible therefore 
that the l^anahhi-pperumjiiri-pperumakkal were persons 
directly chosen by the assembly {Sahha) for the purpose 
of submitting the accounts for audit by officers of the 
central government on behalf of the entire adminis- 
tration of the village, or for themselves auditing the 
accounts. On this view, the translation of the phrase 
would be “ the members of the assembly (chosen) for 
(submitting or auditing) accounts." 

B. 1. 17 : itdan irundu ijtparim feip'ikka : Venkayya 
translates ‘ sat with (us) and thus cau.sed (this sctilemeut) 
to be made and 1 accept this translation as correct. 
There is nothing else in 1. 17 bearing on tl\e part 
played by the royal official. 1 am unable to follow 
Vciikayya’s statements : “ The wording injl. 17 makes 

it likely that the settlement was actually made by 
Soniasiperuinaii and the village assembly very probably 
agreed to carry it out " ; and more enii>hatically still, 
“the later settlenieut appears to have ’’beeu actually 
drawn up by the king's officer and formally accepted 
by the assembly.” I have already stated that the 
• A. S. /. 1904-0 p. 143 a. 7 ; p. 145 n. 6. I 
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phrase ^udjin irundu SeyoikJcamems practically the same 
thing as ‘ udan irulcka ’ of ‘A' in the same context 

We read the meaning of the Uttaramerur inscrip- 
tions somewhat differently from Venhayya who was the 
first to interpret these difficult epigraphs, and from 
others who, sometimes with less excuse, have un- 
qnestioningly reproduced his statements. We do not 
think that there is any evidence in these records to 
show that village government in Uttaramerur was going 
to rack and ruin before the reforms of the twelfth and 
fourteenth years of Parantaka. We are unable to agree 
that the king's government had on such occasions more 
than a general right to remonstrate with the assembly 
through an officer specially deputed for the purpose. 
We are inclined to ascribe both the demerits of the first 
settlement and the merits of the second rather to the 
assembly than to the king's government. And we 
seek the cause of the breakdown of the first settlement, 
not in the caste of the king's officers, bxxt in the 
intrinsic defects of the system of representation devised 
on the first occasion. These defects were remedied by 
two improvements which, above all, distinguish ‘ B ’ 
from ‘A'. The attempt to sectii'e representation for 
the .serfs as such is given up, and the kudumbu is 
directly linked to the varhjam. Secondly, the lot is 
employed twice in each election, to decide the order in 
which the kudunihus are taken up for the choice of 
representatives as well as to choose the member for the 
year from among the eligible candidates of each 
kudumbu. These improvements simplified the whole 
procedure by removing the confusing uncertainties of 
the earlier rules. Such are some of the main differ- 
ences. Of the details, the translations of the records 
that follow will give a better idea than any summary 
of the results of tin t long discussion. 
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Appendix IL 
. A— T EXT. 

1 Svasti srI ( |1 ) (Madi)r(ai) - ko^fda ko=Ppa)- 
rakesariyarmai'kku yandu paniradu avadu ( || ) 
tJttirameruccatii(r)ve(d)imaiigalattu 8abh(ai)yo(ni) ivv- 
a^dn mudal e(fi)gal = ur &nmukappadi afiai- 

2 yi(ii)al Tattanu(r - M)rive(nda)ve]aii irnndn 
v(a)nyam = (ri)ga att = orukkahxm 8ain(va)t8ara-v(ajriya- 
nmn-dotta-variyamitm (eri)-va(riya)mum iduvadarka 
vyavas(tliai) sey- 

3 da paria= avadu ( || ) kudunibii miip(pad = ay) 
muppadu kudumbilum avvava-kudii(m*)bila(re)y kudi 
ka =ni(la)ttukku mel irai-nilam udaiyiiii tan nianaiyile a- 

4 gam eduttukondu ii’up(panaiy) ar(ii)ba(du- 
pi)ra(ya*)ttukku ul muppadu pirayattiikku melpattar 
vedattilum sastrattilum ka(v)yyattilum nipuijar = 
eimappatt = i- 

5 rupparai a(i’*)ttha-&uBamum at(ma)'B(au)ila- 
mum udaiyar = ay muv-(a)ttin i-ppuram variyan=jey- 
(di)l(a)tt(a)r (v)ariyau = jeyd = olinda (p)erumak- 
kalukku- 

6 aniya bandukkal allattur(ai) = kkudav-olaikku - 
ppev titti = ccevi-valiyey tU*at(ti) pa(ii)|jirandu Huriyiluin 
.sSriyiil oru-p5(r-iim-aru) edum = uru( v = a)i;;iy attaii = 
ovii- 

7 baUi(iuu) -kkoiidu kudav-olai (v)anguvi(t)ta = 
ppainjiruvaruin Haiu(vatsa)va-variyam = avid-agavum (|i) 
a(di)ii minbcy totta-variyattukku merpadi ku(da)v-(o)- 

8 lai vaiigi = ppuniuruvariiui totta-viEriyam =>(u)- 
vad = a(ga)vum ( 11 ) iiinra (a)m-(kuda)v-olaiy(u)m eri- 
variya(m = a*)- 
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9 vad = agavii = inxip(pa)du kudav = (o)lai pa- 
(ri)ccu v(a)riyam seyghj(va*) munni (t)ij;attu v(a)- 
riyamum innnnun;-a(rubadu) n(alu)m (ni)ram(ba*) 
(v)ariyam olm(da) anaTi(ta)ra(in) idu(m va)r(i)yafigal 
(i - vya)va3thai(y - o)(lai*)i)padiyey kudumbixkliu = 
kkxidav'olai ittu = kkndav • blai pa(ric)ciik(ko)ndfe)y 
va(ri)yain (i)duvad = agavxim ( ll ) variyaR = jeydar(k*)ku 
bandhukkahim ^J(5)rigalil a(nybnya)inni(e) * * * 

10 m kiidav-olaiyi(l) per eludi i(da)ppadadar 
= (a)gavum ( ll ) paRjavara-vari(ya)ttukkum pon-vari- 
yattiikkiim muppadxi kiidu(m)b(i)lum miTp(padu) 
kiida(v-o)lai ittu aeriyal o(ni)ttarai = kkudav-olai 
pari(t)tii paniiu’uvai’iltim (a)ruvar (pa)Rja(vara*)- 
variyam = avad-agaviim ( || ) ariivar p(on)-variyam =• 
avad-agava(m) ( 11 ) samTatsara-vari(ya)m allatta 

11 variya(fi)gal (o)rukkal ^eyda(rai pi)nnai a'(v)- 
variyattukku kndav-o(lai) ida = pperadad-agavum ( || ) 
(i)-pparisey = ivv-apdu mixdal ca(ndr)a(ditta)vat e(n)j*xxxn 
(ku)dav-olai (vari)yamey iduvad = aga Deveadran 
ca(kra)varti (srI) Vlraiiarayanan sri-Parantakadevar = 
agi(ya^ Parakesariva(r)mar srimxxgam a(rix)licceydxx 
va(rakk)atta- 

12 sri-afiaiyinal Tattanxir - Mu(ve)nda(ve)]an = 
xxdap = irukka nam gi’'aiiiatt(u du)?tar kettxi isiatar 
varddhi(tti)dixvar = aga (vyava)stliai aey(do)m (Ut)- 
tarame(rxx*)-ca(tixrv)edimafigalat(tix) sabh(ai)yoni ( || ) 


B— T EXT 

1 Svasti fhi'I ( 11 ) Madii'ai-konda kb Parakestiri- 
vannia(r)kkxx yiindu padiijalavadxx ntil padin-arxx ( || ) 
Kaliyur - kbttattii ^tan - kurrxx Uttarximeiu - catii(r)- 
vSdimangalattu sabt taiyoni ivv-andxi inudal (e)figalxxkku 
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Peru{i]i)an-adig'al Embernmau ^n-VTi'iniura} aniiu 
^rl-Parantakadevan “ Parakcsiuivaiiinuriidjii^'u 

^rlmitkliam vai’akkatta ^nmukliappadi a- 

2 jnaiyinal ^ola-nattu = Ppnraiigai’anibai-nai ju 
^rlva/iganagar = Kkaranjai-Kondayakrainavii.lui-l)batfan 
= agiya ^omasipei'uman irundix variyam =n;ga a|(l -o)- 
rukk(a)lum samvatBara-variyamu(ni) totla-vaviyaiuiuii 
ei'i-variyamixm idiivadarkku vyavasthai seda pai’is = ii- 
(va)du( 11 ) kiidumbti mtippada==miippadu kudambiliun 
avvava kudumbila- 

3 re kudi = kka = nilattukku mel ivai-nilani = 

■ •• 

udaiyan tan manaiyile agamm = eduttu-kkoyd = 
iruppanai einbada pirayattin kll muppattaindu pirayat- 
tin merpat^r mantrabrahmaiiam vallau oduviytt- 
ariyvanai = kkudav-olai iduvad = agavnm ( 11 ) arai-kkii — 
nilame ixdaiyan = ayilu(m) oru-vedam vallaix = ay ualu 
bhS^yattilum oru-bba- 

i §yam vakkayitt-ariyvan avanaiyufi = gndav-olai 
eludi = ppuga idnvad = agavam ( 1| ) avargaliluni kii(r)- 
yyattil nipunar = ay asaram == udiyavaiiaraiyey 
kolvad = agavum ( \\ ) a(r)ttha-satisamu(m) ilimia- 
saiicamnm ndaiyar = ay muv-attin = i-ppuram variyti(ri) 
= jeydUattarai kolvad = agavum ( || ) epperpjmita 
vaviyaiigalmu ^e(y)du kanakku-kkattade irundaraiyiim 
ivargalukku = ccirr-avai =pper-avai ma- 

5 kka]aiyum ivargalukku attai maman makkalai- 
yiim iva(r)galukkix = ttayodu udappirandanaiyum 
xvargal tama(p)panod = udappirandanaiyu(m) tannod- 

udappirandanaiyum ivargalukku = ppii]ai kudutta mSma- 
naiyum ivargal brahmaniyod = udappirandanaiyum 
tannod = udappirandalai vettanaiyu(in) udappWda)! 
makkalaiyum tan magalai vetta maruganaiyum tan 
tamappanaiyum 
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6 tan maganaiyiim aga i = ccutta 
bandhukkajaiyum liudav-olai eludi = ppii(ga) ida p(pe)- 
rattar = agavum ( II ) agamyagamanattilum mahapa- 
dagafiga](il) miinb = adain(da) nalu mahapadagattilumm 
= eluttuppattaraiyum ivar{galn)kknin mnn ^uttappatta 
ittinai baudhukka]aiyum kudav-olai elud(i) = ppnga 
(i)da = pperada(r = a)gavnm ( II ) sa(Tnsar)gga-(pa)ti- 
(ta)rai prayasicittan = jeyyutn-a]a(vu)m 

7 kudav-blai idadad = agavum * * 

diyum sahasiyar = ay = irupparaiyum kuda(v-o)lai 
eludi = ppugav = ida = pperadar = agavum ( || ) paradra- 
vyam apabarittanaiyum kudav-olai eludi = ppugav = ida 
= pperadar = agavum ( || ) e(ppe)rppatta kaiyyuttu(fi) 
= gotidan kr(ta)-prayascittaii = jeydu ^uddhar = ana- 
raiyu(m) avvavar pranan(t)ikam 

8 variyattukku = kkudav-olaiy = ejudi puga(v = ida 

= pperadad = agavum) * * * padagam seydu 

prayacoit(ta)n = jeydu ^uddhar = (a)Tiaraiyum grama-kai.i 
dagar = ay prayasci(ttari) = jedu ^u(d)dhar = aiiaraiyu(m) 
agamyagamanam (Be)du praya(!?ci)ttan-jeydu ^uddhar =» 
anaraiyum aga i-cc\ittappatta aii(ai)yvaraiyum prana- 
(nti)kam var(i)yattukku = kkudav-olai elud(i) = ppugav = 
=ida =pperadad =aga- 

9 vum ( II ) aga i-ccuttappatta ittanaiyvaraiyum 
iilkki i-ramuppadu kxidum(bilu)m kudav-olaikku=pper 
tltti i-ppannirai}du aeriyilum = aga i-kkudumbum vev- 
vcrcy vay-olai putti muppadu kudumbum vevvere katti 
=kkudam puga (idu)vad = agavum ( II ) kudav-olai 
parikkum(bo)du mahaaabhai = ttinivadiyarai sabala- 
vyddham uiram(ba)=kkutti-kkondii aur-ulluril irunda 
nambimar oriiVaraiyum oliya- 

10 me mahasabhaiyile ulm-ma^dagattiley irutti- 
kkoiudu a-nuambin^ar nadtivSy a-kkudattai nam(b)i- 
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ina(ri)l vrclclliar = ay iruppar « oi*u-(na)mbi niGl nokki 
(ejlla-jjanamuft = gauiiin-arral = efluttu-kkonrln nirkka 
pagaley == antaram = ariyadan = orii-piilaiiai = kko:nidii 
oru-kudumbu vai){giy) msi];}; = oru-kudattukkcy pugav = 
ittu = kkulaittu a-kkudattil = or-olai viiiigi maddhyaH- 
tliaii kaiyile 

11 (ku)duppud = agaviim ( || ) a-kkudii(t)tav 

(r;)lai Tuadhyaathau vSfignnibodu anju viralnm agala 
vaittu ujlaiigaiyilij r>i;rii-kko]v(a)]i = ligavuni ( 11 ) avv- 
arrii vn!fii)ginav = nlai v(a)sippaii = iigavum ( II ) 

vuhitta avv-olai aiig-xi]-(nia)ndugatt = iriinda nambimar 
ellarnm vasippar = {igaviim ( || ) vasitta a-p2)5r tTfhivad 
= aoavum <. 11 ) i-pparise muppadiv kudund)iUi(m) orij- 
per k(o)]vad = agavum ( 11 ) i-kkonda (mii)ppadn perilim 
= totta-variyamii(in) cri-variyamiini heydaraiyuiu (vi)- 
j y a-vvddha(rai)yimi 

12 vayo-(vr)ddhargaIaiyvun samvatsara-variya- 
raga kojvad = agavnm ( 11 ) mikku uinrarut = jjaiiuini- 
varai = ttotta-variyau = golva(d = a)gaviim ( ll ) ni|ii;a 
ariivaraiyiim ori-viiriyain = aga = kko}vud = iigavum ( li ) 
ivv-ivaudu (t)irattii variyaimi(ai^ karai kiitti kolvad = 
{ri)gavu(m) ( II ) i-variyani t:eygi(!iXra munm (t)irattii 
variya = i»p(iruinakkalum niujijiu(rru-a) ru(bajdii 11 (a)- 
liun iiira(in)ba = C'(jeyda oUvad = (a)gavmn ( li ) vsEri- 
yan = jeyyiininrarai aparadan- 

r.) gandapodu avaiiaiy- (>l(i)t-tuvad -agnviiui( |I ) 
ivarga] <)H(nda) auaiitarum ^ idum viEriyaugaliini 
l)a(unirau)du sGriyiluni dhamnakrtyau = gadaik- 
kaiium variyavS niadIiyastluirai = kkoijidu kur(i) kritt(i) 
= kkud« 2 ) 2 )ar = aga(vu)in ( 11 ) i-vyavapthaiy = olaip- 
padiyEy * •“ •" (k)ku ^kkudav-rdaiy parittu-k(k)o(nd5 
vavi)-yain iditvad - Iigavum h ) paricuvara-v(ariya)t- 
(tuk)kiim poii-va(vi)yattii- 
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14 ]£ku=muppadu = kkiidumbilum ktidav-olaikku 
per titti muppadu va(y-o)lai-katpim puga (it)tu mup(pa)- 
du kudav-ol(ai) parittu muppadilum (paTiTii)randu per 
(pa)i;ittu-kkolvad = (a)gavuin ( H ) paritta pannirandilum 
a(ru)var p(o)n-variyani aruvar paTijavara-variyamum 
avanav = a(gavum) ( 11 ) pirrai andum i-variya(n)gal 
kudav-olai parikkumbodu i-wariyaiigalukku mnn- 
nam iJe- 

1 5 yda kudumb = anrikke ninra kudumbile karai 
paritlu-kk(o)l(va)d = agavum ( 11 ) kaludai erinaraiyum 
kudalegai iCeydanaiyiiin kudav-olai (e)ludi=ppuga 
ida = pperadad = agavii(m) ( H ) madhyastharum arttha- 
aausara =udaiyane kanakk = eluduvan = agavum kanak- 
(k) = eludinan kanakkii = pperuiiguri = pperu-makkalodu 
kuda=kkana(k)kii-(k)katti suddhan accidin-pinn = aui;i 
maiTU =kkana- 

IG kku = ppuga peradan = agavum ( I1 ) tan 
eludina ka(nakku)=ttanS kattuvan = agavum ( H ) 
marm -kkanak(ka)r pukku o(du)kka=-pperada(r) 
agavum ( 11 ) i-ppari^ iw-andu mudal candradityavat 
en(r)um kudav-olai-variyame iduvad = aga Dev(e)n- 
dran cakrava r)tti (pa)ijiditavatsalan kunjaramallan 
^urasulamani kalpakacaritai hn-Parake(sa)ri(pa)nma- 
(r kal) brlmu(klia)m = aru jiccedu varak(k)atta srl-a(ri)- 
aiya- 

17 1 Sola-nattu = Ppuraiigarambai-nattu ^rlvaiiga- 
nagar = Kkararijai-K(o)nidaya-(kra)mavitta-bbattan = 
agiya Somasiperuraan == udau (i)nindu i-pparisu 
seyvikkana(m) gramattukkn a(bhyu)dayam = aga du§tar 
kettu vibi^tar va(r)ddhippad = aga vyavasth(ai) aeydom 
Uttai'ameru - caturvedimaugalattu sabliaiyom ( 11 ) 
i-ppavisu kuviyul irimdu p(e)rumakkal panikka vyavas- 
tbai eludine(n) madnyasthaTi 
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18 KSdadippot(ta)n ^ivaklcuri Irtijamalla-man- 
galapriyaneu ( H ) 

A.— TRANSLATION 

ll. 1-3. Hail ! Prosperity ! In the twelfth year 
of King Piiraliesari-vavman, who captured Mad-ura — 
We, (the in embers of) the Sahhil of* Uttarameru- 
caturvediuiaiigalaxn, Tattanur-iimveiifla-veliin being 
present in accordance with the order (eoiiveyed) in the 
^rimukham (royal letter addresed) to our village, made 
the following settlement for clioosing as conimittees 
every year from this year onwards, (the following viz.) 
the annual committee, garden committee and tank 
committee. 

ll. 3-C. There being thhty kiujimbits (wards), in 
(each of these) thirty wards, the people of the ward 
concerned shall assemble, and shall write down for 
jiot-tickets (kiujao-olai) the names of those who («) own 
more than one-fourth nilam of taxable land, (b) reside 
in houses built on their own sites, (c) are below sixty 
and above thirty years of age, (d) have a reputation for 
in'oficiency in Veda, Saatra and (general) affairs, 
(e) posse.ss material and spu’itual purity, (/) have not 
done vUtiyam this side of three years and i^g) are not 
close relations of tlie perumakknl (members) who have 
done rurignm and retired. 

ll. 0-7, I’heu (they shall) collect (the tickets) 
by the ievi, and shall constitute the auuual committee 
of twelve persons by causing a boy who cannot distin- 
guisli any forms to draw pot-tickets in such manner 
that there shall be one person for each .sepi. 

ll. 7-8. IJefore that, pot-tickets shall be drawn 
similarly for the garden committee, and the twelve 
persons (thus chosen) shall form the garden committee, 
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ll. 8-9. The remaining six pot-tickets shall form 
the tank committee. 

I. 9. The three sorts of committees that do 
variyam, (after being appointed) by the drawing of 
thirty pot-tickets, shall complete variyam for full three 
hundred and sixty days (and retire). The committees 
that will be appointed thereafter shall be constituted 
as committees only by the drawing of pot-tickets after 
allotting pot-tickets to the hichmhus in accordance with 
this deed of settlement. 

II. 9-10. And the relatives of those who have 

done variyam, * * * shall not have their names 

entered on pot-tickets and deposited (in the pot). 

I. 10. For the paneavara committee and the gold 
committee thirty pot-tickets shall be allotted to the 
thirty kudumbus, and pot-tickets shall be drawn (so as 
to get) one person for each seri; of the twelve (thus 
chosen), six shall be the pancavara committee and six 
the g(jld committee. 

U. 10-11. Those who have once served on (any 
of) the committees other than the annrial committee 
shall not have pot-tickets (with their names) deposited 
(in the pot) for the same committee. 

II. 11-12. We, the member’s of the Sabha of 
Uttarameru - catuvvedimahgalam, having been shown 
the gracious royal letter received from the lord of the 
gods, the emperor srI Viranarayana srT Parantakadeva 
alias Parakesarivavma, Tattanhr-muvenda-velan sitting 
with us in accordance with this order, made this settle- 
ment, in order that the wicked of our village may 
perish and the good prosper, viz., that, in this manner, 
from this year as long as the sun and the moon endure, 
we shall always appoint only pot-ticket-committees. 
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B— TRANSLATION 

ll. 1-2'. Hail ! Prosperity ! On tlie sixteenth day 
of the foxii’teenth year of king Parakesarivarman who 
captured Madura — We, the members of the SabJia of 
Uttarameru-caturvcdimaiigalam in its own subdivision 
{IcTiru) of Kaliyurkottam, — a gracious letter of Ilis 
Majesty, our Lord sr! Vlrauarayaiia srl Parantakadeva 
srI Parakesarivarma having been received and shown 
to us, and in tKicordanee with (that) letter, Karaiijai 
Kondaya Kramavitta-bhattaii alhiH Soniasiperiimiin of 
srl Vahganagar in Purahgarainbainadu of the Sola- 
nadii, sitting (with us) by order,— (we) made the 
following settlement with a view to appointing as 
variijnm (committees), every year from this year 
onwai’ds, (the following) (viz.), the annual committee, 
garden committee and tank committee. 

U. 2-3 : There being thirty kucjumbtis (wards), 
in (each of these) thirty wards, the people of the ward 
concerned shall assemble, and shall write on pot-tickets 
(the names of) those who own more than one-fourth 
nilatn of taxable land, reside in houses built on their 
own sites, arc below seventy and above thirty-five 
years of age, know' the Manlruhrahniina and possess 
experience of teaching it. 

ll, 3-4 : Though owning only an eighth of a 
nilam, if a person is cuinpetent in one Veda and 
pos8Cs.se.s experience of expounding one of the four 
Ohu^i/as, he shall also have his name wu’itteji on the 
pot-ticket and put (into the pot), 

1. 4 ; 3'lvcu among these, only persons who arc 
proficient in (general; affairs and conform to proper 
conduct {(imrani) shall be taken. Tho.se who have 
material and spiritual parity, and have not done 
ranijam this side of three years shall be chosen. 
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11. 4-6 : Anyone who has done any variyam 
(before) and failed to show accounts, and his relatives 
as specified herein shall not have their names written on 
pot-tickets and put (into the pot) — (viz.,) the sons of the 
younger and elder sisters of his mother; the sons of 
his paternal aunt and maternal uncle ; the brother * of 
his mother ; the brother of his father ; his own brother ; 
his father-in-law ; the brother of his wife ; the husband 
of his sister ; the sons of his sister ; the son-in-law who 
has married his daughter J^s father and his son. 

1. 6 : Those agaii^^whom incest or the first four 
of the five great sins are recorded and all their relations 
as specified hereinbefore shall not also have their names 
written on pot-tickets and put (into the pot). 

IL 6-7: Those who have fallen by association 
(with sinners) shall not have their names widtten on 
pot-tickets till after they perfonn expiation. 

I. 7i * * Those are who are violent shall also 
not have their names written on pot-tickets and put 
(into the pot). Those who have stolen others’ property 
shall not also have their names written on pot-tickets 
and put (into the pot). 

II. 7-8 : Those who, after partaking of any for- 
bidden dish, have become pure by performing the ghee 
expiation \^?), shall not also, to the end of their lives, 
have their names written on pot-tickets for the commit- 
tees to be put (into the pot). 

ll. 8-9 : Those who have become pure after per- 
forming expiation for * * sins, those who have become 
pure after p'erfonning expiation for having turned 

• The word used in the tejct is u4appiranil!is ; Venkayya’s translation 
‘uterine brother* is a curious mistake. Though the singular is used in some of 
these phrases, no doubt the plural is meant. 
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enemies of the village {gramakaitfalia), and those who 
have become pure after performing expiation for 
incest — all these persons shall not, to the end of their 
lives, have their names written on pot-tickets for 
committees to be put (into the pot). 

L 9 : Excluding all these persons specified 
above, names shall be written for pot-tickets in all the 
thirty wards ; and in these twelve mis, separate 
covering tickets {vaydlai) i[^all be attached for each 
separate ward, and (the ticks of) the thirty wards shall 
be separately bundled and ^■(into the pot). 

ll. 9~11: When pot-tickets are (to be) drawn, 
the members * of the Mahamblia, young and old, 
shall be assembled at a full meeting, and the temple 
priests (nambimar) who happen to be in town on the 
day shall, without any exception, be caused to be 
seated in the inner niaij,(lapa (pavilion) in the Maha- 
sabhU ; among the temple priests, an old priest shall 
stand up and, looking upwards, shall hold the pot so as 
to be seen by all people ; (the bundle of) one ward 
shall be caused to be taken out by a boy who cannot 
see the difference (between things) even by day, and 
it shall be put into another pot and shaken, and one 
ticket shall be drawn out of that pot and placed in the 
hands of the arl)itrator {madhijusha). 

1. 11 : When the madhymtka receives the ticket 

thus given, he shall receive it in the palm of his hand 
with his five fingers spread out. And he shall read 
(out) the ticket he has so received. The ticket so read 
shall be read also by all the temple priests in the inner 
pavilion. The name so read shall he, > written down. 
In this manner, one name shall be obtained from each 
of the thirty wards. 

* TiniVit^iyUt seems only a respectable reference to the general body 
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ll. 11-12 : Out of the thirty names so got, those 
who have served on the garden committee and the tank 
committe and those who are advanced in learning or in 
age shah, form the annual committee. 

1. 12 : Of the rest, twelve shall form the garden 
committee. The remaining six shall form the tank 
committee. These two committees shall be formed by 
showing the karai (?). The members of the three kinds 
of committees that perform vurii/am shall do (their 
duties) for full three hundred and sixty days and then 
retire. 

U. 12-13: Anyone who is found guilty among 
those who are serving on the committees shall be 
removed (forthwith). 

I. 18: (For) the committees to be appointed 
after the retirement of these, the members (oariyar) 
who superintend charities in the twelve §'eris shall 
themselves cause the assembly to be convened by the 
madJujasthas. The committees shall be appointed only 
by drawing pot- tickets in accordance with this deed 
of settlement. 

II. 13-14 : For the pancavara committee and the 
gold committee, names shall be written for pot-tickets 
in all the thirty wards, and thirty bundles with covering 
tickets shall be put in, and thirty tickets drawn, from 
which again twelve names shall be drawn. 

I, 14: Of these twelve so drawn, six shall fonn 
the gold committee, and six the paTicamra committee. 

II. 14-15 : "When drawing pot-tickets in the 
following year; for these committees, the karai shall 
be drawn only among the wards that remain after 
excluding those that served on these committees before 
(in the preceding year). 
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I. 15 : Those who rode on asses, and those who 
forged documents shall not have their names written 
on pot-tickets to be put (into the pot). 

U. 15-16 : Among madhijastkas, * only a person 
possessing material purity (arlha/iaticam) shall wite tlie 
accounts. 

Until after a person who maintained accounts 
submits accounts along with the account.s-eommittee 
of the Subita and is declared pure, ho shall not enter 
on (maintaining) other accountB. 

A person who has been maintaining account.s shall 
himself submit his accounts; other accountants shall 
not enter and close them. 

II. 16-17 : We, the members of the assembly of 
Uttarameru-caturvedimangalam, — having been shown 
the gracious royal letter received from the lord of the 
god.s, the emperor, the lover of scholars, the ^vi-estler 
with elephants, the crest-jewel among heroes, the 
emulator of the Kalpalca, srI Parakesarivaruia ; Karahjai 
Kondayakrama-vitta Bhatte nlins ^bmasiperuman of srI 
Vauganagar iu Puraugarambai-uadu of the Hola-nadu, 
sitting with us by order and causing us to make this 
settlement — (we) made thus settlement for the pros- 
perity of our village and for the destruction of the 
wicked and the iiicretusc of tlie rest, viz., that in this 
muuiier, from this year as hiiig as the sun and the 
moon last, we shall always appoint only pot-ticket- 
committucB. 

ll. 17-18 : I, the mndhyai^fkn, Kadadippottan 
SLvakkuri liajamalla - maugalapriyau, wrote this 
settlement iu this wise to the dictation of the members 
{pertimukkal) sitting in the assembly {kui’iijuUirundu), 


• Tlie test IS maStijasiharum , re^l tt}. 
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VII 

NARALOKAVIRA 
A Cola Feudatory 

The establishment of the Coja empire was a land- 
mark in the history of South India. Under the Colas all 
the country to the south of the Krana river was for the 
first time brought under the supremacy of a fairly 
strong central government, and for over two centuries, 
its different parts came to be ruled, not as independent 
principalities exhausting themselves in ceaseless strife 
with one another, but as well-regulated provinces of a 
unified empire, Some fighting indeed there always Was, 
and it was occasionally directed to the suppression of 
local risings, and more often to the conquest of fresh 
territory for the empire. But on the whole, it was a 
comparatively peaceful time for the bulk of Soixthern 
India, and the common people had perhaps no greater 
concern with the military ti*ansuctions of its rulers than 
they have to-day with the suppression of a Moplah 
revolt or the expeditions ou the North-West frontier of 
India. There were indeed some striking differences. 
Then the people furnished the soldiers for the whole 
army, and manned the navy, and war-experience must 
have been more wide-spread among them thaia now. 
By the opportunities it afforded for distinction in the 
service of the king and the prospect of a promotion 
into tlie new class of official nobility, service in the 
army and the navy must have been quite popular. The 
rapid growth ^of an efiieieiit and strong bureaucracy 
doubtless offered attractivo careers to many in the 
lower rungs of the civil service of the land. Those 
who did not enter public seiwice minded their lands, 
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and followed other vocations of a more or less here- 
ditary nature. There was a fair amount of inland 
trade, and larger opportunities for the speculative and 
the venturesome to make fortunes in foreign trade 
which was lai'gely concentrated in seaport towns. 
Then, as now, the bulk of the people lived in villages 
which, in variou.s ways and with many difference.s, 
were on the whole free to look after their own aifairs. 
Religiou.s festivals and fairs, dance, song and the 
drama were among the amusements of ihe people. 
Caste and merchant guilds, religious atul sccnlav 
associations of various kinds shared with the king's 
government the great task of upholding social order 
by the promotion of learning and the arts, and the 
detection and punishment of crime. A mis-appropria- 
tion of common funds, a theft of temple jewel.*?, an 
exhorbitant demand of the tax-gatherer, some breach of 
cdste rules or conventions, such were the occasions that 
added spice to life in the villages, and sometimes roused 
the people to aii unwonted display of energy. 

In the higher branches of the king's service there 
was then no separation between the civil and military 
functions of officials. Scions of the I'oyal family 
often occupied the top places, or held command 
over expeditionary forces ; but tliere were many high 
office.s, and though we have no evidence of any 
scientific system of recruitment having prevailed, we 
can .see that these otliees were held by men of all castes 
and creeds, and we may well believe that ordinarily, 
though birth and high connections brought their own 
initial advantages, inefficiency was not tolerated, and 
merit was rewarded according to its deserts. Despite 
the .striking abundance of Co]a in8Cription.s, some of 
them giving copious details of the administrative 
methods and machinery of the empire, we posse^.s little 
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knowledge o£ the forma in which officials in public 
service were paid for the work they did. We may 
guess that in the highly developed system of the time, 
periodical payments, in cash or kind, of amounts fixed 
in advance, must have been the normal rule, especially 
in the lower ranks of the public service. Several 
instances occur, however, which prove that assign- 
ments of land, either in full ownership or with title only 
to particular taxes and dues thereon, formed a common 
method of recognising distinguished service. High 
officials, so remiinerated and standing well with the 
king, were great assets to the empire in the days of its 
strength ; in the days of its decline and fall, these very 
men by their local influence and their turbulence and 
insubordination hastened the end. It is the aim of this 
paper to pi'esent the life and achievement of one such 
official in the days when the Cola empire was still 
strong and flourishing. 

Inscriptions form the principal source of our know- 
ledge of Naralokavira. Some of these are directly 
concerned with him, while in the others he is mentioned 
incidentally. Two inscriptions, which happen to be 
very well preserved, give a rather long and full account, 
though in very ornate and sometimes obscure verse, 
of the life and activity of NaralokavTra. Besides the 
inscriptions, there is a brief but invaluable allusion to 
him in tlie VikramaSolan-ttla, a contemporary poem by 
the celebrated poet Ottakkuttar. The inscriptions on 
which this study is based are the following : — 

A - Ittscripiions bearing directly on Naralokavira 
and his work, 

(1) No. 367 of 1909 (Grantha-verse) - Siddhalihga- 
madam (South Arcot). A minister of king Eajendra 
Co]a, named SabhSnartaka, Kiilihgaraja and 
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Manavatara, the inler of Maiiavil, built a atone temple 
for ^iva at Siddhalihga. The composer of the Sanskrit 
verse was a certain Andapillai-bhattan. 

(2) 374 of 1908— (Tamil)-Neyvai?.ai (South Arcot) 
of the twenty-eighth year of Rajakesari Knlottunga I, 
with the pu(ial-madit introduction. Records gift of 
lands under the name ‘ Stmf/andavitta'Soln-mllur ' at the 
request of Porkoyil Tondaimajk, a native of Ariiin- 
bakkain in Jayaiigouda-solamaridahim. 

(3) 369 of 1909 - (Grantha-verse) - KSirhlhaliuga- 
madam-(South Arcot) - of the reign of Jayadhara dated 

1025. The ruler of Maiiavil, called also Manavatara 
and Nartaka, built a vhnana, and a jtrahai'a surrounded 
by areca-palms, togetlier with a vianda^a, at the 
agrahara called Siddhaliiiga, for Siva whose feet were 
worshipped by Vyaghrapada. * 

(4) 207 of 1923 - (Tamil) - Tiruppulivanam (Chin- 
gleput) - of the 46th year of Rajakesari Kulottunga I 
with the fugal-^ddu introduction. Gift of twelve 
halangu of gold for four lamps by Ponnambalakkuttan 
alias Arumhakkilan Kalihgaraja of Manavil in 
Manayirkottam. 

(5) 175 of 1919 - (Tamil) -Tribhu van i (Poiidichery) 
of the sixth year of Purakesari Vikrama-co]adrjva with 
the jnimudu punara introduction. Gift of land for 
temple site and premises, a hall and flower-gardens 
to Arulakava Isvarum Udaiyar, set up in the fifth year 
of Vikrania-cola, for the prosperity of the king and the 
village, by Arumblikkilan Maduraniakan Poii]iambalak--< 
kfittan alias Porkoyil Tondaiiuatiar, residing in Manavil. 

• For the date of till's record, 5ee A. H. K. 1923 II 10. The temple is still 
c.ille<l VySglira-pjdEi'vara or TiruppuUppaga%'ar, The M.timvil ruler apparently 
rehuUt an iuicient temple .ind re-cngtaved the older inscriptioii'. of the temple 
on it^ new wallb. 
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(6) 473 of 1919 - (Grantha - verse) - Kanelpuram. 
Constrriction by Naralokavlra of the kitchen-room, a 
tnandapa and the prakdt'a walls, and the setting up of 
a recumbent image of Hari at the Arulala Perumal 
temple at Kanelpuram. He made a gift of a gold 
pinnacle to this new shrine and made endowments for 
ten perpetual lamps and for a flower-garden. 

(7) 120 of 1888 - (Grantha and Tamil * - verse)- 
Cidambaram (South Arcot) - 31 verses in Sanskrit 
and 37 in Tamil, — An account of the buildings erected 
in the Cidambaram temple by Naralokavira and his 
gifts to the god and goddess of the place. Several 
incidental allusions to his campaigns. 

(8) 369 of 1921 — (Tamil-verse) t -Tiruvadi (South- 
Arcot)- 25 verses in Tamil. Contents similar to those 
of No. (7). Buildings and endowments by the same 
chief at Tiruvadi with incidental allusion to military 
campaigns. 

B - Ifisaiptions hearing indirectly on the subject. 

(9) 97 of 1928 -(Tamil) -Tiruppugalur (Tanjore)-o£ 
year 2 of Parakesari Vikrama-coladeva. The assembly 
of Ksatriyasikhamaiii - caturvedimahgalam met in the 
NaralokavTran-mandapa in the temple of Pugalurdeva 
for the transaction of some business. 

(10) 250 of 1925-(Tamii)-Tirukkadaiyur (Tanjore)- 
of the fourth year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Vikrama- 
coladeva. Refers to a channel called Arulakara-vaykkal. 

(11) 265 of 1928-(Tamil)-Nahguneri (Tinnevelly). 
In the days . of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, 

• Text in S. 1. 1. IV No. 225; also Ptrundogal by Pandit M. Ragbava 
Aiyangar Nos. 1059-94 Tamil verses only. 

+ Text in ttn TamU Vol. 23. pp. 93 ff, and Pemndogai Nos. 1095-1119. 
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the village of Maruvaykkuricci had alao the name of 
Naralokavlra-nallur. 

(12) 98 of 1908-(Tamil)-Tirupputlur (Ramnad)-of 
year 3 of Maravarman Tribhuvanacakravartin Para- 
krama Pandyadeva. The assembly of the place made 
provision for a Naralokavlran-Sandi. 

(13) 131 of 1908 - (Tamil) - Tirupputtur (Rainnurl)- 
of year 12 of the same king. A chieftain IJyyavandiln- 
kandidevau alias Gilngeyan made provision for a 
Naralokavlran-siindi and the construction of u hall 
called Naralokavlran. 

Na>ne and date . — In the inscriptions, our chieftain is 
variously called Kuttan, Manavirkuttan, Ariimbakkilan, 
Ponnambalakkuttan, Kaliiigarkoii, Kalingarayan, Tou- 
^aiman, Arulakaran, Naralokavlran, Manavatara and 
so on. The long bilingual inscription (No. 7) from 
Cidambaram mentions that he erected a high stone 
wall round the temple, and called it Naralokavira ; and 
although the title Arulakara is sometimes employed to 
commemorate him in the names of places, streams 
etc., still Naralokavira figures more often in the names 
of mandaimSf halls and villages called after him, and 
of the worship instituted for his benefit. Moreover, 
Naralokavira i« a far more distinctive title than 
KaliiigarkCin or Kaliuguraya, than even Manavirkuttan, 
It seems best, for these reasons, to cull our oliieftuiu 
Naraltikavira. 

The earliest reference to him in the Co]a inscriptions 
occurs ill the 2Htli year of Kulottunga 1 (No. 2 above), 
and the latest in the sixth year of his succes.sor'* 
Vikramaco]a (No. 5) ; and the other ins«.riptions which 
bear no dates or are dated in the i-eign of Maravarman 
Purakrama Pandya must be taken to belong to about 
the same period, A. D. 1098-1124. That a Maravarman 
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Pai'akrama Pandya was a contemporary of Kulottuiiga I 
and that he was probably one of the five Pa^dyas 
whom Kulottuiiga claims to have defeated in battle is 
pretty clear from Pandyan inscriptions, * * * § 

Of the birth and early life of this chieftain and the 
steps by which he rose in the military service of the 
Caluhya-co|a emperor Knlottunga I, we have little 
information. He came of the influential class of 
landholders called Veljalas mudalan)‘\, and 

as he is called Mai}avilar-eru $ and Manavil-val-hulian §, 
and more generally, Totidaiyar-hon., ^ we may assume 
that he was a native of Manavil in Tondainad, or at any 
rate that he spent a considerable |)art of his life in that 
place, either because it was the place of his birth or on 
account of his having held an important position there. 
But he is also called ArumbSkkilan of Manavil in 
No. (4) above, and Arumbakkilan Pojikoyil To^daiman 
residing in Manavil in No. (6), and Porkoyil To^daiman, 
a native of Arumbakkam in Jayangonda-solamandalam 
in No. (2). These inscriptions make it clear that 
Arumhakkam was the name of the place of his birth, 
and that he was connected -with MaiiavU by residence 
and by the possession of certain seigniorial rights 
implied in his being called ruler or chief of the residents 
of Ma^iavil. It seems quite possible that before the 
twenty-eighth year of Knlottunga, Naralokavira had 
sufficiently distinguished himself in the king's wai’S for 
him to have obtained as his reward an assignment on 
the revenues from Ma^iavil. 

• See my FS^yait JOngdom pp, 122-3 ami No. 615 of 1926 

t No. 369 cC 1921 v. 18. 

t ib. V. 11. 

§ V. 8 in Tamil put of 120 of 1888 
H 120 of 1888 and 369 of 1921 patsim, 
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Before proceeding to a consideration of the 
campaigns in which Naralokavira participated, the 
buildings he constructed and the charities he endowed, 
it is necessary to deal with two questions viz: the 
identification of Manavil and Arumbakkam, and the 
political position of Naralokavira. 

Manaml , — This place formed part of the Manavir- 
kottam, a subdivision of Jayafigouda - sokmaudalam, 
which was the name given to Toi.idaimandalain rather 
early in the period of Cola expansion. Of this svibdivi- 
sion, Hultzscli at first observed : ‘ Possibly Muiiavir- 

kottam is a mere corruption of Maijayirlcrlttam, and 
Manayil stands for Man-eyil, ‘ mud fort which might 
be a fuller form of Eyil, a village in the South Arcot 
District, which seems to have given its name to Eyir- 
kottam.” * When, later, Hultzsch met with the phrase : 

‘ eyirhottaitu mgamngUncipurmn,* stating that KaficI 
was a city in the Eyirkottam, he felt the need for 
revising his opinion and remarked : f “Eyil, after 
which the District of Eyirkottam was called, must be 
distinct from the distant village of Eyil in the South 
Arcot District, with which I proposed to identify it on a 
former occasion. Perhaps the term Eyil, i.e., ‘ the fort ’, 
refers to Kaucipuram itself.” It sliould be observed 
that while this latter identification of Eyil is unexcep- 
tionable, it does not appear so easy to follow Hultzsch 
in his speculations oouceruing Manavil. He puts 
forward two suggestions neither of wliich has received 
any support so far. He says that Mai.i-eyil might 
be a fuller fonn of ‘ eyil', ' he ah^o says that this fiillei^ 
form might yield ‘ Maijayil ’ and ‘ Manavil All this 
seems very risky etymology. Moreover, Eyirkottam 

• S. /. /. I. p. 147 A. K. S. 1923 II 61 repeats tliis, <jiiUc innocent of 
Hultzsch's own doubts expressed later. 

^ S. I. I. U, p. 390. 
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and Ma^avirkottam figure as two separate divisions 
among the twenty-four Jcottams attributed by tradition 
to Tondaimandalam. * We have to remember that 
the ‘ koUam,’ though it comprised further subdivisions 
called mdu, was rather a small administrative division. 
The only satisfactory method of identifying these 
divisions is to undertake an exhaustive study of the 
names of subdivisions and villages mentioned in the 
inscriptions as forming part of' the kMam. With such 
complete lists before us, we can, with some confidence, 
proceed to fix the bounds of each kottam in terms 
of modern geography ; and this because, in spite of a 
confusing recurrence of some village names in adjacent 
tracts, a skilful comparison of the data drawn from 
epigraphs with the present names of villages may be 
expected to lead to valuable results. Now the nachis 
and villages that appear in Cola inscriptions as parts 

of Manavirkottam so far as I have been able to trace 

• •« « • 

them ft’om the texts of inscriptions are given in the 
Appendix to this study. It is remarkable that, some of 
the mdus in our list e. g., Purisai, Pasali, Kanriir and 
Perumur, figure also in the traditional list of mdus 
comprising the Manavurkottam ; Maijavilnadu, however, 
in which both Manavil and Ainmbakkam were situated 
does not figure in it. Nevertheless it seems clear that 
our Manavirkottam must be the same as the Manavur- 
kottam of tradition. In one inscription Manavirkottam 
is clearly called Teiikarai-Ma^avirkottam f, and it 
must have been, wholly or in part, on the southern 
bank of some considerable river. The suggestion 
jnay be made that Manavil and Arumbakkam of the 
inscriptions are identical with the modern villages of 
Manappakkam "and Arumbakkam in the Cheyyar and 

* Kjnaka'iabbai - Tamils jSoo years ago. p, S8, 

t S. /. /. 1 No. 86. 
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Wulajapet Tahilis of the North Arcot District. These 
two villages are within five niile.s of each other and 
about the same distance to tlie south of the Palur. 
The village Manappakham is also called Teii-manap- 
pakkam which may he a shorter form of Tenkarai- 
Ma^appakkam, and iVlanappakkam may itself be only 
a variant of Manavil or Manavur. Moreover, Purisai 
which formed part of the Manavirkottam is near these 
two places, in tlie Cheyyar Taluk. Though there are 
other places called Arunibakkain, f none of them 
satisfies tlie conditions of the inscriptions under 
reference, and it seems clear therefore that we should 
look for ilauavirkottain iii the North Arcot District, 
rather than in the South Arcot or in Chinglepul 
District. We may locate it in the Cheyyjir and 
Walajapet Taluks on the southern bank of the Palar 
and perhaps also, in part, in the Arkonam Taluk. 

The Political Position of Naralokavlra : lu some 
of Naralokavira's inscriptions which give a detailed 
account of his exploits and of his charities, Nos. G, 7, 
and 8 in the list given above, no regnal year of the 
ruling sovereign is quoted a.s in the others, and this 
may raise a douht that at some time he might have set 
up independent rule, throwing olf his allogiauce to his 
(Join overlord. Moreover these records are undated, 
and consequently it may he (jucstioned if these inscrip- 
tions can be referred to the chieftain of the dated 
records at all. All such doiihts are, however, settled 
by the following c. < ms ide rath ms. First, the dated and 
the undated records alike use identical expressions for^ 
describing the chieftain c. g., Kalihgaij, Maniivatara, 
NaralokavTra, ruler of Sranavil etc., audit is extremely 

• Survey m.ip Oieets Nos. 57 P/NW ami P/NE fsi'.iln 1“ — 2 null’ 1. 

t An .\ruml)akkam 2 miles soulli of Tirukktinlui iSoutli .Ari’oO - Hull/-. ’ll 
/. Vn, p. 133, Aniithci HI tUe TiruveUtir ToluV ut the Chinjlpput DisCi.Jt. 
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unlikely that all these titles applied to two different 
persons who lived at different times. Secondly, these 
undated inscriptions are all in verse, and we have 
several instances in Tamil epigraphy of inscriptions 
in verse which record hi a free literary form facts 
relating to well-known persons mentioned in other 
contemporary records of a more formal character 
giving reliable details of time and place. It is quite 
probable therefore a priori that Nos. G, 7, and 8 are 
such literary records of the life and achievements of 
the chieftain whose date and position are more exactly 
recorded in Nos. 1-5. Lastly, Nos. 7 and 8 contain 
sufficiently precise references to the contemporary 
Cola monarch and the subordinate relation of 
Naralokavira to him. Thus in No. 7 we read : 

perolinlr-moda 

alaikinija- vellaiy-Abhayanukke-yliga 

malaikinra Toiidaiyar-m an , 

that is to say, * the chief of the Tondaiyar who fights, 
to bring under the sole dominion of Abhaya, the earth 
bounded by the noisy ocean with its dashing waves '. 
It is well-known that Abhaya was a title of the 
Cola emperor Kulottnhga I which occurs in the 
Kalifigati'Uj>parani and rarely also in the inscriptions 
of his reign. Earlier in the same inscription we 
have : 


tollai-nlr 

mai.unaga|ait-tai'igon-madi-kkudai-kkIl vlrrirntti 
ni[imagilun-dondaiyar-koi].-uiTU, 

meaning — ‘Having installed the Earth Q-oddess under 
the moon-like umbrella of his lord, — ^the Earth 
(surrounded by) the ancient sea, — ^the chief of the 
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Tondaiyav was pleased at heart,’ And we read 
likewise in No, 8 the followingr : 

man-ninludini- 

daiigou kudai-nilarkilt-taiiguvitta ver-Kuttuu 
eiJffou manavilar-Sru, 

lhat is: “The Kuttan with the lance, who brought the 
whole earth lu^der the shade of the umbrella of 
his overlord, is our chief, the clvief of the people of 
Sruiiavil, ” Again, in the very next verse, 

inanuai'ppodu-nlkkit'tiuigoiiuk- 
kakkiijmi Toiidaiyav-koii-angn, 

‘ the chief of the Tondaiyar bestowed the earth 
on hi.s lord after thrusting aside the claims of others 
(to it),’ There seems to be no reason to doubt the 
identity of the overlord of these three extracts with 
Abhaya Knlottimga of the first. Moreover, the 
ViLrama&dlan-ulU mentions a Kalingar-kon (11. 164-8), 
and its brief reference to his military successes leave, 
as will be seen presently, no doubt about hi.s identity 
with our chieftain. 

It may be observed in pas.sing that the ulu makes 
an unmistakable distinction between the celebrated 
Karuuakara Tonrlaimaii, the conqueror of Kalihgam, 
and our chieftain who has been rather iiastily identified 
with Karunakara on account of one of his titles, 
Arulakara, which occurs in the inscriptions noticed 
above, f That a. auruanie ctniveying the same idea is 
expressed in two f<»rjii3 like Karunakara and Arujakara 
which are never confused in the epigraphs, is in itself’’ 
sufticient indication that they refer to different per.soms ; 

•Also ‘Kattan-iii.uyanaiitu-man'Pul>y3n,o na^,iltka vaitui’-.i rlear 
reference to lus subordination to tUc Cufa ss'itli the tiger-crc'-t. 

t See f’itrumiisjiiitt-ttlu 11. 134,8. Parnlit M. R.tgluva Aiyaiigar— 
ituffaraniyiti'^ycti pp 4/-S4, ('Ives j foil elvcussiiin oi the su*i|ee( 
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at any rate, it is only by an oversight of the list of 
chieftains furnished by the VilcramaSolan-ula that 
Karunakara Tondaiman could ever have been confused 
with our Kaliiigar-kon, Naralokavlra. The reference 
in the ula, and the repeated statements in the inscrip- 
tions that he foxight for increasing the power of his 
overlord Abhaya make it very clear that Naraloka- 
vTra was a captain of the Cola aimy in the days of 
Kulottnhga I and his son Vikraina Co]a, and that at 
the end of a very sucoessfnl military career, he secured 
JIanavil in Tondainad as his fief. It may be conjec- 
tured also, from his surname Kalihgar-kcin, that he 
might at one time have acted as governor of Kalifiga ; 
but of this we cannot be sure as there are so many 
Kalingarayas in the mediaeval records of the Paudyas 
and the Colas, and as we do not know how this name 
came to be applied to them. 

The military exploits of Naralokavlra'. — ^The nature 
of our sources makes it very difficult for us to give a 
chronological account of the career of Naralokavlra. 
A full and critical study of the records of the reigns 
of Kulothuiffa and Vikrama Cola, such as cannot be 
undertaken here, may carry us farther than the study 
merely of the inscriptions of Naralokavlra. What 
is offered now is a tentative discirssion of the data 
that can be gathered from the latter and from the 
VihramaBlarhiila. 

The lines in the ula are ; 

vehgaiyinuu- 

gudar vilifiattufi-gollattnh-gohgaltii- 
moda-virattathi-mottattu-nada- 
dadiy eduttn ve v verarasiriy a-vlrak- 
kodiyedutta kiilihgar-kon’ (11. 164-8), 

that is to say, ‘ Kaliiigar-kon (chief of Kalifigas) who 
raised the banner of heroism in Yehgai (Vehgi), in 
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hostile Vilinam, in Kollani, in Kotigam, in invincible 
Iratta and in Otta (Odra), with the result that different 
kings were forced to flee these countries without 
(hope of) returning (to them)'. The slightest acquaint- 
ance with the nature of our sources is enough to show 
that here we have a mixture of history and epic in 
which history is present in a larger proportion than is 
usual in such cases. At the same time, we can attach 
no liistorical importance to the order in which the 
countries are named in this passage, as that is 
obviously determined by metrical exigencies. 

We shall now examine how far the statements in 
the ula receive epigraphical conlirmation. It may be 
observed at the outset that these four hues of the nlu 
have more information packed into them than is fur- 
nished by all the sixty odd venbun of the Cidambaram 
and Tiruvadi inscvLptioivs taken together, (if these 
inscriptions, the Tiruvadi record contains no reference 
whatever to any campaign besides that in the Southern 
country — ^Paiidya country, and the Cidatnburani 
inscription, while it seems t(j fiumish some details of 
the southern campaign, makes only vague references to 
caiiipaigns against the northern kings [mdamninnar). 
Thus the huseriptions now considered (‘outain little 
which might enable us to control the cryptii* references 
in the ida to the part played by Karalokaviva iu the 
euuipaigns iu Koiigaiu and Iraltam, the Rastrakiitu 
country called Iratpipadi iu (Join inscriptions. The ulU, 
states that this chieftain fought iu Vehgai (Vehgi) and 
Otta, the Orissa country, and this, as we have just seen,^ 
receives some conlirmation from the vague atateinent.s 
of the (Jidambaram record about the ilortheru kings 
being defeated and their ti*easures being captured by 

• 011ai-\ aiJavBiul.u selvamelam vanga vrl-\3ngiim tK^Tjar malasmaj.jiiir- 
Fn.u-v.«fjunaii;iar s^haineKngorjjTi. 
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Navalokavira. We also find the name Kalifigar-kon 
repeatedly applied to him. In the absence of more 
precise information, it is not easy to fix the period 
of Naralokavira's activity in Vefigi and Odra. From 
Ihe accession of Knlottunga I, the Vengi and Cola 
kingdoms ^yere administered as parts of a single 
empire, and it is quite possible that the campaign 
referred to here was undertaken during the first war 
against Kaliiiga that was waged about 1090-1095 A. D. 
in Kuluttunga's reign. * 

Of the fighting in the south more details are 
forthcoming. The ula specifies Vilifiam and Kollam as 
the places round which the campaign centred. And 
the inscriptions confirm this to a remarkable exteiit. 
According to these, the campaign was undertaken 
against the Pandyas and the Ceras. By the time of 
Kulottuiiga's accession to the Cola throne, these two 
powers had been politically subject to the Cola rulers 
for nearly a century. They never reconciled them- 
selves, however, to the Cola yoke and must have found 
occasion in the confusion that preceded Kulottuhga’s 
accession to rise against the Cola power. In any event, 
we know from Kulottuiiga's inscriptions that he led a 
great expedition to the south, defeated five Pandya 
kings, captured the fortress of Kottar, and, after a great 
deal of fighting, settled a number of military colonies 
in the country restored to subjection to the Cola power. 
One of these Pandya kings was a Maravarman 
Parakrama Pandya. f As there are two inscriptions of 

> * S. 1, 1 in 7S. Paodit M. Rsigliava Aiyangar op, tit. p. 51. The pandit's 

suggestion that he might have inherited the title KalingarSya seems to discount 
altogether the data fr^m the uta on Veiigi and O jra. 

t See my FUn^yan Xtu^dom, p. 123. There is no foundation for the view 
that ' NaralSkavira ' of the Parakrama Faniya inscriptions was a surname 
uf the Plii^ya king, or that it Indicates any person different from our chiefnnn. 
Contra, ri. X. R. 1^21-83 If. 61. 
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Pfirakrama Paiidya, Nos. 12 and 13 (ante), whicli refer 
to a NaralokavIraiifJandi and a hall called Naraloka- 
vlran, it is probable that Parakrama Pandya was met 
in battle and defeated by our chieftain who is said tn 
have compelled the Pandyas to take refuse in the 
mountain with their women-folk : 

tennavartuni 

puveru var-knlalarodum poru))pi*j;a 
ina-vPru Topdai^'ar-maii. 

Tie is also said to have destroyed ICoUam (Kollam- 
alJvnl'amlUn) after capturing' the western hill-counfry 
of the Paiidya {tenmr hulamalai-mderindu). We are 
also told that Venadu (South Travancore) was the 
source of trouble, and that it was ravaged with fire and 
sword by Naralokavira : 

pUhtll 

vijaivitta venadnm verpanaittun-jendl 
valaivittan Tondaiyar-maij. 

He is also said to have subdued tlie Cfirers of the 
Piindya who were proud of their strength : 

teunlidan saverrin-rin serukkai 

«««• • «••• • 

yanvamaittan Tondaiyar koii-tihgu. 

The carers were a class of specially tniiued 
warriors who braved death cheerfully ; it has been 
supposed that this chuss of warriors was confined to 
the Malabar country. The mention in the Tiruvadi 
inscription of the cavers of the Piindya is a very inte- 
resting fact. This fact renders it easier for us to 
understand the Tamil prasasti of Knlottufiga which" 
narrates the war with the cavers that , preceded the 
colonisation of Kottiir and other places hi the Pandya 
country. Another interesting facr to which special 

* See Logan-iJ/iifftf (?/ of Jlfaiadar Dhi'tetj v v ('h“vui. 
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attention may be drawn is the prominent part of the 
cavalry implied in the repeated reference to horses 
in the inscriptions. One of the extracts from the 
Cidambaram inscription given above {termavartam 
2Mveru etc.) says that when Tondaiyarkon got up on 
his steed, the Pandya got up on the mountain (fled for 
refuge) with his women. Again the military colonists 
whom Kulottiihga settled in the Pandya country, 
evidently at the end of the campaign here noticed, are 
described as chiefs of his cavalry forces {ina-veriya-tnn 
mrudinit-talaivarm). It seems snch a pity that we 
have no reliable means of ascerfedning tlie nature and 
eqrripment of the Cola arm}’’ at the time and its methods 
of warfare. 

It is thus clear that, saving some uncertain 
services in Vengi and Orissa, the chief claim of 
Naralokavira to recognition at his king’s hands lay in 
his expedition into the Pandya country and the subju- 
gation of the rebellimxs Venad. It is instructive to 

O • 

compare the position of Karunakara To^daiman in the 
Kalifiga campaign with that of Naralokavira in the 
subjugation of the south, and though no special eulogy 
like the Kalifigattiipparani was evoked by his achieve- 
ment, * still we can see from the length and eloquence 
of the two inscriptions in Cidambaram and Tiruvadi 
and from the extent and variety of his charitable 
endowments and constructions (which we proceed next 
to consider in detail), that he must have occupied a 
prominent place in the Cola court and held a rank not 
■^much below that of the conqueror of Kalingam. The 
manner in which he is mentioned in the Vilcramasolan- 
ula among those who followed Vikrama in his ula 
seems to confirm this. 

* See hnwever the /’<» a)u III 3t. 
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Naraldhaotra’s religious and charitable icorks : — ^Tlie 
great position and infiiience in the state that Naraloka- 
vh'a had built for himself by distinguished military 
service was used by him for the furtherance of the arts 
of peace. The temple was in those days the accredited 
centre not merely of religious devotion but of learning, 
culture and the arts. And, among others, the celebrated 
Siva temples of Cidambaram and Tiruvadi (S. Areot) 
became the .spheres of the public ))enefaction» of 
Naralokavlra, and the inscriptions in these places (Nos. 7 
and 8 above) give very interesting and trustworthy 
accounts of the buildings he erected and the endow- 
ments he made in these towns. The title Porkoyil 
Tondaiman and the surnames Nartaka and Sabhanar- 
taka often applied to him in these inscriptions furnish 
clear proof of his deep devotion to Natariija, the 
Dancing Siva. The statements in the Cidambaram 
inscription relating to his charitable works may be 
summed up as follows. 

This record as we have seen comprises two halves — 
the first of 31 Sanskrit verses and the second of about 
thirty-six venhds in Tamil, * which in many instances, 
repeat and confirm the statements found in the 
Sanskrit verses. 

d’o follow the order adopted in the Sanskrit 
portion, we are told tliat Naralokavlra set up iminmevu- 
ble street-lights [vllhidlpn) (st. 2. ; v. 1076) and made 
arrangements for watering the streets on festive occa- 
sions (st. 3). He created a sacred garden {nundamna) 
which was filled with the bustle of the gods that came” 

o 

* The pubUshed text in S. 1. t. IV. No. 835 ii defective at some poiniii. 
A Hteral trensUtion of this record cannot be attempted without a more critical 
edition of the test. Kor the Tamil part 1 follow Pt. Raghava Aiyangar't text 
accepting his conjectural emendations wherever they are prima facie correct. 
The Venha (v) numbers quoted are those of the Pfruit ii'^ai. 
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to witness the dance of ^iva and in whicli flourished 
a hundred thousand areca-palms bcspriuldcd with 
Ganges water scattered by the matted hair on the 
head of ^iva during his dance, (st. 4-5 and vv. 1089 
and 1090). He erected a mandapa near the sea and 
opened a broad road to it for the tlrlhaijatra in the 
month of MdHi (st. 6 and v. 1091), and near that 
manilnfci he made a large tank of fresh water with a 
large Inuiyau tree on its bank (st. 7). He construc- 
ted round the temple a great wall called NaralokavTra 
(after him) from which there rose two tall towers 
(fjopiiraijitga) reaching out to the sky (st. 8 and 9). He 
whom the poets call Amlakara justified the name by 
constructing a hall with a hundred pillars where 
Pasupati, seeing that it was a place meet for his dance, 
disported himself with his beloved (st. 10, v. 1073). 
Hound the sacred tank in the temple he built a flight 
of stone steps which looked like the path by whicli 
his fame descended to the nether world (st. 11, 
V. 1075). On either side of the golden gateway on the 
south (of the temple) he set up maiigdladlpas which 
dispelled from his subjects the shadows of earthly 
life (st. 12). The priests responsible for worship in the 
temple were the recipients of rich endowments from 
him ; further, he erected a fine hall for the constant 
recitation of the Devaram of Gnanasambanda (st. 13, 
and V. 1072). He covered the great Sabha {mahatlm 
sabhntn, peramlalam) with copper (st. 14 and v. 1063). 
He constructed a vehicle with a bull mounted on it, 
and on this vehicle the god was taken in procession 
"during hhil'^afam gnlras. (st. 15). A bugle inlaid with 

* Aumrita-iiStta-fUtayaita of the Sanskrit llUka adopts the Sanskrit form 
of the name Aiui}aiya-pillaiyar for Sambanda (See st. 26 and 37). It may al«o 
be noted that -while the Sanskrit has klSteamm man^pam, y, 1073 has only 
Mon^apam which, if it refers to the same structure, as I think it does, shows 
that we are not to understand literally the many references to golden halls. 
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o'old intended to announce the arrival of Devadiiva 

O 

(Grod of gods) was presented by him to the temple 
(st. 16, V. 1066). Ten mtyadi;pas of fragrant camphor 
(st. 20, V. 1067), a golden water-pot (st. 21, v. 1005), an 
image of Sambanda (st. 26) together witli a large 
number of precious jewels (st. 18, 24) and arrange- 
ments for annual abhiHekas in the dilferent shrines in 
the temple (st. 22, 25 and v. 1071) formed part ol’ 
Naralokavlra’s endowments to the temple of Nataraja. 
A prUlTira and a mnndapa and a high outer wall of 
stone were erected for the shrine of the goddess Piirvall 
whose image was clad in a splendid robe and adorned 
from head to foot with fine jewels befitting the dancijig 
hall of her lord [sL'a-pnti-natanusthuna-yUfjyam) (st. 28-30 
vv. 1077, 107H, 1080). Lastly, NaralokavTra gave a 
perpetual endowment for the daily supply of oil and 
milk for ohildren to signify the universal motherhood 
of the goddess (st. 31). The Tamil part adds a few 
items to this long list of NaralCkavlra's charities in 
Cidambaram ; of these the most noteworthy are the 
engraving on copper-plates of the whole of the Demram 
as it was sung by the three hymniats (v. 1088) and the 
construction of a stone .sluice to a large irrigation tank 
ill the ueighbourliood of Cidambaram (v. 1034). 

It must be noticed here that from the iuscription.s 
of Vikrama ( !ola dating from the eleventh year of his 
reign (c. 1128-9 A. U.j, we learn that that moiiarcli 
takes credit to himself for many things in tlie temple 
of Nataraja “ which bear' a »‘lose resemblance to what 
NaralokavTra is reported to have done. Not only ure^ 
the constrnctions and endowments briefly mentioned'' 
in Vikrama Cola's inscription similar to those in the 
record analysed above, but that king is said to have 
uudertakeu this extensive reconstruction of the great 
• See 165 of 1864 -.V. 1 . 1 . lexN V. N<i 45-1 
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temple from funds ijrovided out of tributes collected 
by bim from subject kings. It seems hai-dly possible 
that the undated Cidambaram record of Naralokavlra 
and the inscriptions of Vikrama Cola, so similar in 
their contents, refer to two different sets of operations 
unrelated to each other. We may therefore assume 
that the later years of NaralokavTra’s life were spent 
by him in assisting his sovereign in carrying nut the 
prograxmne of religious works he had made for himself. 
Nothing was more natural in those days than that an 
old warrior vho, in his younger days had seen a great 
deal of fighting in distant countries, should, in the 
evening of his life, find congenial occupation, still 
in the service of his king and country, in renovating 
and beaixtifying holy places of ancient renown. And 
perhaps it is proof alike of the mxitual trust between 
the king and his feudatory, and of the impersonal 
attitude which characterised their action in the service 
of Cod. that their works ai*e reported in the inscriptions 
in a manner calculated to conceal from onr view their 
relative shares in the great task. 

To this day one of the enclosing walls of the 
Cidambaram temple is called Yihramuidlan-tiriimaliyai, 
the name employed for it in Vikrama's inscription 
{ihnhomamhalnm-HTil-ivvmSIiga'njim). It is not possible 
to say if the reference to the entire DevUram being 
engraved on copper-plates is a fact, or only a mere 
repetition of an old convention in relation to such 
matters. The Sutras of the Irniganar- Kalavigal are 
also supposed to have been written on copper-plate.s 
'In the first instance by their divine author. Allowing, 
however, for all the hyperbole characteristic of such 
eulogies, we can still hardly fail to recognise that the 
first ten years or so of the reign of Vikrama Cola saw 
extensive improvements and reconsh’uctions in llie 
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greatest centre of ^aivism in South India, and that 
our chieftain had an impoiiaiit share in them. 

There is one cireumstaucc which renders this 
surmise about NaralokavTra's relation to Vihrama Coja's 
works in Gidambarain the more probable. This chieftain 
had by the time of Vikraina's aceossion added to his 
distinction in the army a considevtihle expcriciuie in the 
construction and endowment of leniples and mnndapas. 
In the life-time of Kulottiuiga, he built a .stone temple 
of g’ood size to Vyaghrapadesviira at Kiddhalifiga- 
inadam ; he also constfiictcd a niniulapa and prakfirn 
walls and set uii a recumbent image of llari iu 
KaficTpuram. f Aiid, though we cannot he (piite sure 
of it, it is not improbable that before he turned to 
Uidambaram, he completed the con.striictions at 
Tiruvadi which included a mai^dnpa and a mriligai, a 
hall with a hundred-pillars, a broad procession-path 
{tirnccuiru), a dancing hall and other structures very 
similar to those erected at Cidambaram. In many ways 
then NaralokavTra must have appeai’ed to Vikruma Cola 
us the person most fitted to carry out the great enter- 
j)rise at Cidauibaram which was to mark his intense 
devotion to his tutelary deity itan hulanayal'nti). 

We have followed the life and work of Naraloka- 
vTva with the clear testimony of tjontemporary 
inseriptions and literature. There arc many gap.s in 
the hhu’} , and obviously we cannot accept everything 
that is stated in the inscriptions as literally true. It is 
(juite possible that when more texts of iiisj'i’iptioiia 
from the .south (iladura, Tinnevelly, Travancore) aie 
published or fresh inscriptions copied, we mat' get 
more light on the life and times of this chieftain 

* Nos. 367 .mil 369 of IWI U an 1 3 alwve). 

t 473 of 1919 ((I .iliovc). 
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Avhicli will enable us to fill some of the gaps in onr 
story. But the evidence at hand is qtiife definite on 
the services rendered by NaralokavTra to Kulottuhga I 
and his son and successor Vikrama Cola, and on the 
position he held among the official nobility of the land. 
Though he fought in several campaigns, liis greatest 
distinction was doubtless his success in the sonihern 
campaign of Kulottuhga which resulted in the establisli- 
nient of military colonies on the main road through 
the Paiidya countiy to Kottiir and Cape Comorin. We 
have seen that he was connected in some special 
manner with IVIanavil ; most likely he was granted by 
the king an assignment of the revenues dxre from the 
place. Once indeed he is called mu-Mayilai-ttondaii/ar- 
h-nn JiTittan (v. 1064); bnt this, I think, is only in 
obedience to a poetic convention which treated Maijilai 
(Mylapore) as one of the beauty-spots of the Togdainud 
to which NaralokavTra belonged. The religimxs 
constructions and charities at Kaiicipuram, Tiruvadi, 
Siddhalihgamada, Tribhuvani, Cidambaram and other 
places undoubtedly gave him opportunities for the 
encouragement of artisans of various types. Masons 
and architects, jewellers and gardeners, weavers and 
mxisicians mxxst have been employed by him in work 
suited to their qualifications and tastes. And one may 
add that the literary men whom he patronised, like 
the composers of the Sanskrit verses and the Tamil 
venhan of the Cidambaram and Tiruvadi inscriptions, 
on which this study is so largely based, were not 
mere versifiers, but could lay some claim to real 
\#rtetic talent. 
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APPENDIX III 


and Villages in 
(aO Kaiirurmiju 

(1) Kottur aZks CoWiccucUra ^at^u-vodimanV^alam 

218 of 1010-Vikraiiiii-f’njj^,|j:^,j, 

2111 of lOlO-Knlotlun^ii Il( 

(2) Kuvain alius — 

(i) iradurantakanalliir — 

826 of 1909 ) . 

244 of 19103 I 

(ii) Tyafifasamiulranallrir — 

929 of 1909-Kulottiiiiifa 

(8) Virapaii^iyunallur — 

518 of 1920-Kiilottm\u‘a j 


Oi) iloim'ilnUdu 




Arumbakkara — 


58 of 1921 
880 of 1921 



Itiintfu I 


(2) j^Iaijavil — 

288 of 1900-Kajaraja I 
175 of 1919-Vikrama Oohi 

b 


(f) MerjialugTtrmdv 

{ 1 ) Nallilanuingjilum — 

01 of 1 928-Rujuk5aftvi 


(d ) PalnUjamrnTulu 

(1) Palaiyaiiur — 

880 of 1909-Kulottiu‘»!5!i (III) 

(2) VitUiyur — 

288 of 1917-Kulotttutsa HI 
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(e) Pann^nSclu 

(1) Murungai : S. T, I.-I-No. 86 

(2) Takkolam alias — 

(i) KsatriyasikhSmanipiU’ain 

259 of 1921-Rajaraja I 

256 and 274 of 1921-Rajendra Cola I 

(ii) IrattapadikondacSlapuram 

262 of 1921-Rajadhiraja I 

(lii) Knlottungacolapnram 

263 of 1921-Knlottunga 1 
266 of 1921-Rajaraja III 

(3) TirnvuralpTU'am (a hamlet of TakkSlam) — 

255 of i921-Eajakesarivarinan 
12 of 1897-Parantaka I 

(f) Fa&uU na^ti 

(1) KidarafigondaBolapimim — 

{modern Narasingapnram ?) 
244 of 1910-Kul6ttuhga I 

(2) PSsali — 264 of 1921-Parantaka I 

515 of 1918-Knlottiifiga III 

(g) PenmunvRdu 

(1) Naduvilmalai Tirunedumpirai — 

114 of 1912-Kulottufiga III 

|h) PuriSainadu 

(1) PuriSai — 251 and 262 of 1910-Kulottuiiga I 

(2) nra(Jagam — 246 of 1921-Parantaka I 

18 of 1896-ESjendra Cola I 
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ChelvaMsavaiaya MudaliaT T. 21*1. 
Cheyyar 113, 184. 

Chinglejnit District, Manual of the 
100», 113», 

Cidambarain 180, 181, 189, 192, 193, 
195-198. 

CSlavamsaearitra 36. 

Corporate Life (of R. C. Majumdar) 74. 
Crola 100**, 113. 

Cttddapab 33, 52, S3. 

D 

Danas (gifts) 104. 

Dan^ayatr^ 35, 

Dantipottaraia 134». 

Dantivarman 107, 118. 
Dantivikrainavannan 132. 

Darsauas 117. 

Daisi 33*(. 

Dasavarman 62-64. 

Deccan 73. 

Dtaadana 104. 

DhiSram 194-196. 

Dhartna 150. 

Dharmakrtyam 157. 

Dravija-pidcala 62. 

E 

Early History of India (V. A Snutli) 
67. 

Eastern Ciiliikya 6. 

EeeorniiiUrrariii 125. 
Ekambam-ndaiyar temple 128. 

Ekanta^a Ramayya 69. 

Elphinstone 73. 

ErikkUdi 125. 

Eri-vSriya{pi)‘pperttmkkalii'i,\\^,lZ2, 
• ts6 (tank committee) jyj, lyg, 163, 
165, 167, j6g, jyi, jj4, {Eri 
vSriyaHjeyyum I'ert(piakkal)-1i21. 

Eyil 183. 

Eyi{kot(am 183. 

F 

Fleet 66. 


6 

Gajabiihu 25. 

Cana (s) 102, 107. 
Gan^agSpiila-Catiirvedimafigalant 
(UtlararnSrEt) 100, 130. 

Gan^aradittap (ball) 87. 

Ganges, the 34, 194. 

Geiger 67«. 

Gbanasambanda 194 and n. 

Gobka III, Velana:nti 6S. 

Govlndacceri 103», 124, 185. 
GrSma-drShins 88, 95. 

Graaiakanfakas 153, 166, 173. 
GrStHakilryanj'eyyum-pertiiHakkal 183. 
GunSdliya 79. 

H 

Haidar All 98. 

Hastimalla 80. 
llemavati record 58. 

Himalayas 23, 29, 48, 49. 

History of Sanskrit Literature (Keith) 
72. 

Hr;ik5saccEri 103**. 

Hultzscb 34**, 65, 66, 80, 119, 183, 
and n. 

I 

I^aikknurCr KiJ^r 14. 

IJaiyon 43**. 

Ilak-kasu 87. 

IJandiraiyan 47, 48**, 53-56, 64. 

IlaAgo (A^igal) 50, 64». 
llanjStceiiTii 38, 39. 

Irai 106, 123. 

Ir/siyajiar-Xalaviyai 196. 

Itfliyili 111 . 
irafyilikkUSu 127. 

Irana&raySvanak-kaiyeluttu 114, 128. 
IrantiupakkaitHp-pIrilamaiySr 126. 
Irattaittaligiii-Tsvara temple 98**. 

Itatlam (Ra;trak5{n country) 189. 
Irattapadi 189. 

Irattapa^ikon^acolapuram (Takkolan^ 

200 . 

Irumbi^arttalai (ylir) 35 and », 44, 45. 
Imipporai, CSra 15. 

Irubgovel 22, 38, 53. 

Isvara-Vamsa 58, 59. 

I 

Jagadekabbfi;ana Maharaja DliSra- 
I varsa, Nugavamsi king 34. 
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JaifuiatUlHi 128. 

Jat^-Coja 64, 62. 

Javasthai (resolution) 121. 

Jayadhaia (KulSttuiiga I) 29, 179. 
Jayai'igon4a-Cola-man4alam 79, 179, 

182, 183. 

Jayaiigon4^ 29. 

Jayasimha 60». 

Jayaswal 79. 

JilanaparaniSsvara temple 89. 

Joshi, H. C. 77 m. 

Jottmal of Oriental Research 34m, 36hi 
J yBstha 120. 

K 

KaccilOO, 122, 129. 

Ka4a41pp6ttati ^iyakkuji IrSjamalla- 
maAgalapriyanBii 169, 17S. 

Ka4iyaWr Unittiraftgannaijar 22. 
Kailasanutha shrine 98 and », 

Raiyiittn 152, 133, 166. 

KSkatipura 66, 

KSkat’yas, The 33. 

KSlahasti 66. 

Kn)akku4l-na4u 82. 

PTalfiSJu 113, 119-122, 124, 129. 
Kaisttalaiylir 19, 40, 41. 

Kalavali 15 and n. 

Kali 44. 

K^Uganattar 102, 124. 

KaUiigi (m) 29, 187, 188, 190, 192. 
KSlitigan 135. 

Kididgaraja (Naralokaviia) 178, 179. 
KBliilgarayan (NaralSkavira) 181, 190/1. 
KSllAgaruyas 188. 

KSlifigarkon (Naralokavira) 181, 187, 
188, 190. 

Kalihgattapparani 29, 32, 33«, 49, 68, 
186, 192. 

Kalittogai 4. 

KSliyurkotJam 99, 171. 

Kalumaiiim 24, 40, 41 and n. 

Kilma Co4a 63. 

Kambajis 52. 

Knmpavarman 119. 

Kanakasabhai 1», 30, 39, 46, 47, 48, 
63», 66n, 67 and ti. 

Kanakasundaram Pillai 15». 
Kandkkup-penihgtirip-peruuiakkal 159, 
160, 161, 168. 

KBnoI (puram) 6«, 27, 29, 33, 45, 46, 
47, 48 and «, 51-54, 56-59, 66, 69, 70, 
145, 180, 183, 197, 198. 


Kannagi 41. 

KannaradBva 122, 129. 

(iin4u) 184, 199. 

KanyakumSri (record or stone inscrip- 
tion) 27, 28. 

ICarai-kSt/i 156. 

Rarai {parititi) 156, 174. 

Karanattan 83. 

Karikala I 62. 

TCarikaln 11 62, 63, 

KarikSlu (rj) CSJa 5, 6 and «, 18, 19 ff. 
Karikala ColadEva Parakesari 68. 
Kariltal-Valavau (see Karikiila) 20, 23. 
KarikujQieruvnlBttag 24. 

Kariylim 17. 

K.'iruniikara Ton4aiman 187, 188, 192. 
Kaniftgulal-Xdaiiar 19, 20. 

Knnivur (Karcr) 24, 41 and «, 42, 43. 
Karvetinagar 33. 

Kasakudl plates 60. 

Kas'u 86,' 93, 127. 

Knsyapa 62. 

Kauravas 56. 

Kautilya 79 and n. 

K3veri, the 22, 27-31, 34-36, 38, 46, 
63, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, 85. 

KavBri, country (valley) (della) 21, 
67, 95. 

AT?w0r>, tie Mauhharss and ike ^akgam 
Age, The 30». 

Kaverltira 28. 

Kavirip-piimpa{tiijain 32. 

Keith, A. B., 72. 

JClralotpatti 74. 

Kidai (Vedic School) 116». 
Ki^arango^^a Cojapuram (Narasinga- 
puram?) 200. 

Kielhorn 66». 

KiUi (s) 27, 47, 54. 

Kijlivalavari 6, 16, 17, 75. 

Kirtipura 65. 

Kittel 133. 

KoccBiiganaft 27, 28, 4 Sm. 

I KokkiUi 6n. 

Kolambesvara temple 98 ». 

Kollam 189, 190, 191. 

Kohgam 189. 

Koftgaraiyiir 124, 125. 
Kongar.iiyar-5rI-Koyil 125. 

Kottar 190, 191,198. 

Kottur, alias CSJaviccadira Caturvedi- 
maftgalam 199 
KSvalan 41. 
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Kovur-kilar 16, 17. 

Krishna Sastri, II. 37, 33, S7, 58», 86n. 
Krsija 90. 

Kfsina III, Klistraknia 100. 

Krsna river. The 176. 

Krsnaven^ii 66. 

Ksatriyasikiimani - Cnturvedimafigalam 
180. 

Ksatriy asikhamanipuram (T akkolam) 

200 . 

Ksalriya-Sikhamani-Valana^u 83. 
Kuljja-Vi'jnuvarcihaiia 58, 59. 
JCudavdlaim, 142, 104, 163-69. 
Ktdikal 124. 

KudiniHgU 104«. 

Kupiiingbja 104«. 

A'ttdu»iiit(s) 140, 141, 143, 154, 158, 
156, 108, 159, 162-165, 168-171. 
JCulamurjam 6, 17. 

Kutis 113, 126. 

Kuluttufiga I Cola 29, 85, 88, 179, 181, 
182, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 197, 
198, 199, 200. (Kulottuftga I.— RSja- 
kusari 127). 

KuIOttnhga U Cola 33, 33, 

KulSttui'iga in CSla lOO and n, 111, 
128, 129fl, 199, 200. 
Kuluttufigaeolapuram (TakkSIam), 200. 
KulSttnbgan Pl\{uitiamil^ 32. 
ICutSUuAgasdlan «I3 30. 

A'm/kj (the five great) 80. 

Kumanapli^i 120. 

Kumbukonam 86. 

Kundavi Slvar 126. 

Knral 76. 

A'«r/ 83«. 

K^m 98. 

Kurukseira (temple)' 120. 

Kuj:umba(r)s 53, 53. 

Kumml 29. 

Kitramparfli 53. 

Kuriiool S3, 53. 

KStUn (Niiralokavlran) 181, 187, 

Klivam 199. 

I, 

I.ak^mlragliavad"va 90. 
l.eyden grant, larger 28, 34. 

I.UtW Conjeevaram 79. 

Laeal Government in Ancient India 

(R. K. Motfkerjee) 73. 

I.ogau (Manual of the MaUlhar 
Dieiricti 191 h. 


M 

Mackenzie Collection 33h, 51. 

Mackenzie mss. 37. 

Madari-Aramaii shrine 98 and ». 

MSdavi 24. 

MS^ttvidiiyar) 103, llO, 122. 
Madhusudanurceri 103 n. 

Madhyadesa 65. 

MudhyamTlsi 77. 

Madhyastha 77, 157, 168, 173-175. 
Madras 98. 

Afad’rae Christian College Magazine 
27«. 

Madurantakanallur (ICSv.im) 199. 
Magadha 23, 31, 48, 60. 

Mahahharnta 58, 66. 

MiihhpTUaktts 153. 

Mahasabhii 78, 82 and », 117, 120-122, 
124-128, 130, 154, 166, 173. 
MakasabaH-tirtwadi 121. 

Mahavamsa 67 and n, 

Mahesvaras 102, 128, 129, 

Mahiman(a) Co^a 62, 63, 64. 
MnhTpalakulaklilacceri 103». 

Majumdar R C. 78. 

Maliina^n 191. 

Malayamag 75. 

MalEpa4u plates 26, 27», 67, 68. 
Miil/gai/iildu 99, 

Mallal 65. 

MaUv.i 60. 

Mananil.iin.dlur 82. 

M.in appTikk.ini 184, 185. 

Manavatlir.i (X.iraIofcavrr!i) 179, 181, 
185. 

Manas-il 179, and «, 182-185, 187, 188, 
198, 199. 

Manavilar-Bi;u (Naralokavlra) 183. 
Manavil natju 199. 

Maiiavil-val-kuttan 182. 

Maijavij-kottam (Teijkarai) 183, 184, 
183, 199. 

ManavirkTittan (Naralukavlra) 181. 
M.«invTIr (KSJlam) 184, 185. 

Munayil 133. 

Maij.iyirkotjam 179, 183. 

Man^ulam 78, 79, 81. 

Mandara mountain 27. 

Man-eyil 183. 

Maitgaladiptts 194. 

Manimekalai 6 and «, 21 and n, 24, 26, 
46, 47, 54, 56, 63, 64,65, 69. 
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Mmitia-bi^hma^a{m) 150 vnd »», 16Bi 
171 

Maiirflin 75, 76i 78, 104. 

Manni 75. 

Maim SO, 62, 153 
ManSr 84, 133, 133, 150 
Maran Sa^aiyaii 82, 84, 133 
Mmudam 52, 53, 

Maruvayklmncoi 181. 

MaihaiA 117, 126, 127. 

Matla chiefs 33 
MStuMnot 128. 

M.mUian(s) 31, 32 
M3v iii-Killi 63, 64. 

Mayilai (Mylapore) 198. 

Megasthenes 75. 

Mtlftku 110 , 

Merp ijugur na^u 199. 

Meru 49. 

MimSiiisa 117. 

MonieT-\Villi.uns iSOn. 

Mookcrjce R IC. 73, 
Mu4.ittam.ik-k.mniyar 20. 

Mu^ikon^a sul icctn 103». 

Muk.ui *30 31, 32 
Mukka^ti 32, 33 », 57 
Mukk.aiii C54a 35. 

Mukkagti 58 

Mukkaijli Pall iv.i 57. 

MUl isthlriattu-MahaclSva 86, 89, 93. 
Mullat S3, 53 
Murungai 200 

Mysote Anhaiohg'cal R^ott 27«, 67». 
N 

Nacoiparkkiipyar 3, 4, 21, 38, 43», 46, 
54, 55, 56, 67. 75. 

A7i^« 78-81, 127, 184. 

Na4u\ilaiiga4i 124, 

Na^uvilmalai Tiiunc^umpirai 200 
Nat,apattiTj.im (Negapatam) 46, 65. 
Nagaram 78, 79, 80, 81, 94. 

Nkgaratiar 78, 79. 

Nagas, The 65. 

NSkatiadit 65. 

KahuigiUi (also Ne^uftgilli) 16, 17. 
NallanduvanSr 4, 

Nalhlamangalam 199. 

NSlSr (Tirnm,iy3nam) 35-88, 90, 92, 94, 
95 

Mimdim3r 166, 173. 

NandalBr 58. 

Ndiidavana 193 


Naiiih-K.inipa llO. 

Nuiuh-Kamprsv.u i, temple 110 
Namhv.itm m 111, l‘all.i\a 7, 108, 118. 
Kamhvaiin.iii Pall iv.im.ilhi SO. 
Nimhviki imiv liman 119. 
hniigut|rri (liimevillj) 180. 

NafigHi 39 

A/Tiiitiia^/riyiin (Hr.ihni in) 01, 

N3r.idi 29 

N.ir.ilok.ivIra(n) 176 — 200. 
N,iralok.ivIiaii MuncJ.ip.i 180, 181, 191. 
Naril5k.ivii.i-Nallilr (MaruvaykkujK oi) 
181. 

Nar.ilok.ivIr.iTi-S.indi 181, 191. 

Nartaka 179, 193 
Nar.ivana (N.iravahnn.i) 79, 
Naraya^acerii 103;r. 
Narayanadatta-bhatta 117, 

N.ircSn u 39 

Nitiraja (Temple) 195, 196. 
m/{nt 78, 79, 80. 

N^ttukkuftam 74 
NTittiippadat 79 
N3t(ii vtyavan 80 
Nd aciilaeanta 35 mil 
Ncijnm-Srial-Sdau 41. 

Ni^uiigilli (see N.ihiiigiHi) 16, 17, 
Noijuhjohya, Kri^yii 14, 

Nellore roeoid 61. 

Neydalaagaiial llanjCliepiu 39 h 
N eyvlnai 179. 

Ifdam 151, 165, 171 
RTnvilai 125. 

Nityadipas 195 

Njp.itungaviki.imavaiinan 119, 134 » 
N'rttabhafya 117 
N'ySyabdasya 117. 

O 

Odam 113. 

oia 189, 190 and n 

0/0/142 

Oliyir 22, 38 

Oraiyui (see UraiySr) 34. 

Orissa 189, 192 

Otta (Odra, Onssa) 189, 190 and n 
OttakklIttaTi(i) 30, 32, 178. 

P 

P3^agam 127 and ». 

PSdakanellu 125 
PadirRuppatHt (Ten Tens) 1, 9. 
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FTiltarastra 63, 64, 6B. 

Piilaiyatiiir(iia4u) 199. 

Pal.aiyalembiyaT|-mahHdi?vi'Caturve<li- 
maagalum 85 86. 

PalamoU 31 and «, 34, 41-44. 

Palar, The 185. 

Paiicapa 38, 

P.ailcapandava-inalais 66. 

Paflcavara(vi^ 135, 141, 142, 143 and a, 

168, 159, 164, 167, 108, 170, 174, 
PanditarSdhya cariia 33 and a. 

Pundyan /kingdom. The 14a, 71a, 80a, 

isSa, 183a, 190n. 

P.i;inia (narju) 300. 

PiinmaiccSri 103a, 125. 

Paiin.a{[ 17. 

Par.ikSsari 99, 109, 120. 
Par.iki:barivarnian, who took Maduia 
(P.ir"ntaka I Cola) 129, 163, 164, 

169, 171, 175. 

Farakrama Pan4yadSva, Maravniman 
Tribhuvana-Cakravaitin 181, 182, 190 
and a, 191, 

Paratii 29, 31, 32, 33, 192a. 

Parantaka, I Cola, ParakSiarivaman 
43a, 74, 83, 86, 87, 92, 96, 97, 99, 
100, 103, 105, 109, 110, 121, 133, 
131, 133, 136, 142, 145, 147, 163, 164, 
165, 170, 171, 200. 

F.irantaka H Sundara Co\a 85. 
ParimSlaJ.agaT 76, 79. 
Parthiveudra-vannan 100, 123. 

PBsuU na4u 184, 200. 

Patakam 153. 

PSJ.Jiputrn 75. 

Paliikndi 121 . 

paj{itic$pf!llai 23, 29, 42, 43, 45, 47, 48, 
51, 53, 53, 70, 73. 

Patt'mi cult 2Sa. 

PattappTitlu I, 6, 8, 20, 42, 48. 

Pattra 79. 

P^riUmaiySr 102, 184, 

Ptriplui 2b, 71. 

Periyapurumm 33, 43». 

Penunakkal Ibl, 169, 175. 
Perinu!>Sn\Jirrjtppa^iiii 43b, 40, 47, 55, 
56, 69. 

Petumur (im4'i) 184, 200^ 

PetunajkiUi 27, 28, 40, 41. 

Perundovaiiar 7, 11, 

Ptrundogai 68a, ISOa 193». 
Feruhgadiii 79. 


Pernhgun (Sabhti) Saa, 113, 118, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 137, 129, 161. 
Peruiiguttam 74, 

Perahjeral Adan 19, 41, 
Peruvaluk-kuriklll 23. 

Peiuvirai-killi 40a. 

PMgai-vari 127. 

Piifagaiyirfli 125. 

Pi4arttaki 25, 43, 44. 

PHi Valal 54, 64, 65. 
Piltukku-man-samandadu 36a, 
Plas.ipiirlsvur.i 89. 

Podiyil 75. 

Pmluvar (chiefs) 52, 53. 
Ponnamb.ilakkuttan (a/M.rAninibakkiirin 
KuUiigataja) 179. 

Pap-variyam 110, 143, igS (gold com- 
mittee), ISO, 164, 167, 168, 174. 

Pope, Dr. fi. U. la, 17. 

Porkoyil Ton^aimari (Naralok.ivTra) 
179, 182, 193. 

Porunarnrrjtppadai 20, 43, 43, 67. 
PSselti Linganna-Kiivi 35. 

Pottaham 114, 128. 

Pottuppi 63. 

PottiySr 75. 

Poygai (ySr) 15, 16. 

PrabhumSru 99. 

PrUyaSciltaCni) 153, 166. 

Ptolemy 26, 71, 72, 

Pugalurdeva 180. 

Pulur 39, 41, 45, 72. 

FuLikesin I 60a. 

Pugyakumara 26, 67. 

Puram, its authenticity and suhject- 
matter 3, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Purananurii (or Puj[am Four Hundred) 
1-18, 19, 20 and a, 26, 40a, 44, 75, 
nnd a. 

Puraiigarambaina^Ju 165, 168, 171, 175. 

Pujrtpponil 8. 

Puris'ai (im^u) 184, 185, 200. 
Pun'iidSram 124. 

R 

Ragluiva Aiyangar, Pnn<}it M. 39 and a ^ 
64a, 68a 180a, 187a 190 b, 193a. 
Ranh.iv.ideva 126. 

Rtijadhiruja I 200. 

Rajakesail (vaiman) 99, 109, 120, 200. 
Ru}.imartan^a alias Aparajitavikrama- 
varman 139. 

Kapmidu 99. 
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R3j.iraja I Coja 82, 84-, 87, 88, 80, 91, 
99, 100, lOS, 124, 199, 200. 

RHjaraja III Cola (BfajakF!>an) 86, 88, 91, 
94, 100, 129», 130, 200. 

Rajarajan (hall) 87, 89. 

RjijorajaSilan-nta 31. 

R&jamti 67. 

RajSndra I CuU Paraktsari 27, 56, 99, 
125,200. 

Rajeiidra Cola (Kulultuiiga 1] 178. 
R5jrndra-cul.i-(soJa) caturvrdim.mga- 
1am (Uttar.unrr5r) 99, 136, 129. 
Rajuidra-Cni.idSva 88, 90, 94-126. 
Raj!riidr.i-sul,a-viiiiuig.ir 125, 126, 130. 
Kama 62. 

R.iinachandr.in, T. X. 13i«. 

R.aii.irtlga 60». 

Kmigiia Vetihii 31». 

R,iUal89. ’ 

Rgseda 77. 
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Sahha w 21, 24, 74-78, 80-83, 85, 90, 
91, 94, 93, 97, 100, 112-116, 118, 
123, 128, 129, 132, 136, 141, 142, 144, 
146, 147, 156, 161, 163, 164, 168,171, 
17S, 194. 

SM3~miirrafi/ollutai 84. 

Sabhauartaka (Varalukavlra) 178, 193, 
Sacred Books of Ceylon 67«. 

Sihasiyar 153, 166. 

Sallekhana ?5». 

Sa|uva chief!. 33. 

SUniantat 35, 

S'amanthtt 108n. 

SatnapaiesN ara(ttu-PevU!nai!-ft4>Kal) 87, 
89, 91, 

S.imbandar (Tirujilanasambandar) 86. 
Samtaigitpatiiasl^Z, 166. 
SaniviUiaravariyam 105, 106, 110, 120, 
121, 122, 124, 133, 100, rj6 (.inuu.a 
committep), ijy, ijiy, 163, 164, 165, 
167, i 69 , ///, 17 h 

^a igam 4, 7, and «, 14, 37, 39, 41, 49, 
50, 52, 63, 67, 70, 71, 75. 
StthgattiimHim PirlZlMvitilum IDfl. 
Sankarappaiji 102, 110, 120, 121. 
SanGaicctini, alias Uttar.imrninaagpii 
116. 

Satsahasra 66. 

Saltan (a guatdian deity) 29 . 

SchofT 67», 


<Skkii3r 33, 48, 57. 

Selkudt 23, 53. 

Ssnai'llO 122. 

Sen^u 29. 

Scftgaiiaij 15. 

•Se.iguttuv.aii 39, 40, 41, 49, 50. 

Senni 27. 

Sen Tamil 180«. 

&!tan &Lhgtil(uvau 39«, 64«. 

103, 140, 141, 143, 154, 157, 168, 
159. 163. 169, 170, 173, 174. 
.Sp^rir-Krijram 85, 88. 

SevvaniiippHiatMm 36, 43«. 

.Shama .S.uin 70«. 

.Sh.inmukh.im Pilt.ii 36», 

.Shiyah ( ? Kaluiii.ilaiii) 40, 41«, 

Sibi 50 

Siddlialiiigam,i4,ini 178, 179, 197, 198. 
StlappadtlSuvn 23, 24, and », 26, 29, 
and n, 31, 41, 46, 48, 49, 30, and n, 
51, 60, 66», 69. 

Stllltai 133. 

Siiinamai.ur plates 6, 7. 

StitMi 145, 146. 

SiU3yam 123. 

Siva 36, 58. 93, 194. 

SivabrOhinana 127. 

Sivaraja Piliai K. N, 3». 
Shasthalamanjari 86 ». 

Slyanacci-ff//«j' Sri-v .iisnava-manilkam 
130. 

Smith, V. A. 67. 

SSijtman^alaiatakam 36. 

SnU-ii3rJu 165, 168, I7l, 173. 
Solapurain (X. A) 119. 
SOUvIccadiravilagaiii 127. 
Suinasiperumtin, Karahj.u KomJ.iv'.i 
Kr.ini.iviCU-hIinttan 161, 163, 163, 
171, 173. 

ST.u\iUiainant w (ta 3 103, 124. 
Sit{ii6,(l<im 79. 

SiiMl (5%.{l 122, 123, 124. 

SrI-K/.it i(i'.m.ilt.ir) nr .Sri K/.-n.’iga^ap- 
ppriiin.ikk.t| 102, 123. 

Snmttkhaim) 133, 144,149, 163, 16.5, 
169. 

Srinivasa Aiv.ingar P. T. 7 and «, 8, 
9 anil «, 10.11, 13. 14-18, 20», 25i», 
41», 43», 47, oOn, 51, 53 and », 
54-57. 66, 71». 

Sritiidtam 90. 

Srivaivn-iv.is 126, 137. 
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Srl-Vai 5 nava Viiriyar (or VnisnavarSna 
eisberumaQ a^iyar) 102, 134, 128. 
SthSnattSi 102, 129, 

Subramania Aiyar K. V. 25», 38», 39», 
46, 48, 59. 
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